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THE TRUE MOTIVE AND REASON OF 
DR. JAMESON'S RAID 


DurinG the five months that have intervened since Dr. Jameson 
with armed forces attempted to reach Johannesburg from Mafeking, 
many circumstances have combined to throw light upon this under- 
taking. 

In the first place it seems clear that Dr. Jameson did not, 
immediately on receipt of a letter from the Reform Leaders, leap to 
the saddle and gallop to the rescue of women and children, but that 
his intention to assist the Johannesburg people to obtain political 
rights, whenever the occasion should arise to render it possible, was 
deliberate and premeditated. 

Secondly, that, whoever may have been responsible for the 
moment of the start, it appears almost certain that Mr. Rhodes was 
in entire accord with Dr. Jameson’s plan and intentions. 

This seems the central feature of the situation, and I do not 
attempt to disguise the fact that Mr. Rhodes shares equally with Dr. 
Jameson the responsibility, not merely for the raid itself, but for the 
policy of rush and precipitancy which dictated it. 

As Mr. Rhodes had always in the past consistently adopted a 
conciliatory attitude towards the Dutch, not only in Cape Colony, but 
in the other States as well, and as he had frequently asserted that 
his avowed aim was to gradually bring about a confederated South 
Africa, in which, as an integral part of the Empire, Dutch and 
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English should share equal privileges and advantages, many theories 
have not unnaturally been put forward to account for this apparently 
sudden change from deliberation to rush. In respect to the Dutch 
people as a nation I can positively affirm that Mr. Rhodes’s attitude 
towards them—his respect for and friendliness towards them—have 
never altered, but I shall endeavour in this article to explain why, 
in spite of all his pro-Dutch feeling, and in the face of all he 
had done in the past, and is continuing to do in the present, Mr. 
Rhodes was nevertheless impelled to assume an actively hostile 
attitude towards President Kruger and his Hollander party in the 
Transvaal. In attempting to give the true motive for such an epoch- 
making event, it must be remembered that I am entering upon a 
field of inquiry which is necessarily to a certain extent hypothetical, 
and where absolute demonstration is not always possible. Under 
these circumstances it may be well to consider the present explana- 
tion as a theory which must await subsequent full verification. 

For many sufficient reasons the facts upon which this theory is 
based, and which have been known to the writer for some time past, 
have been hitherto withheld. Doubtless in due course both Mr. 
Rhodes and Dr. Jameson will themselves make statements of excep- 
tional interest, but their opportunity for so doing seems indefinitely 
uncertain.!' In view, therefore, of their enforced silence, and of 
various premature hypotheses that have appeared as to their reasons 
for their action, the moment does not seem altogether inoppor- 
tune for a statement which may possibly provide material for 
a maturer view of this country’s indebtedness to Mr. Riedes and 
his policy. 

In plain words, it was the knowledge that President Kruger bad 
entered into some secret understanding of a political nature with 
Germany which induced Mr. Rhodes to reluctantly abandon any 
further conciliatory policy towards the Transvaal, and determined 
him to push on a revolution in Johannesburg, and to authorise Dr. 
Jameson’s plans for a rush to Pretoria. From his point of view, this 
German-Boer alliance presented such an immediate and imminent 
danger to Imperial and Afrikander interests throughout South 
Africa, that he resolved at all hazards to upset the Hollander-German 
cabal who had clustered round Mr. Kruger. There was no intention 
to overthrow an independent Dutch Government as such. Nor was 
the redress of grievances, or the opposition to schemes of Boer 
dominion, of primary consideration. The chief purpose of Mr. 
Rhodes’s campaign was to prevent Germany as a rival Power from 
acquiring a predominant political status in the Transvaal; and I 
state positively that one of the main objects of Dr. Jameson’s rush 


} During Mr. Rhodes’s last visit to England, after the raid, I know that he was 
most_anxious (to use his own words) ‘to go doen to Trafa'gar Square and proclaim 
the true motive and reason of the raid.’ 
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was to help to secure documentary evidence of this secret alliance, 
which evidence was believed on reliable authority to be in possession 
of President Kruger in Pretoria. 

It is only when we consider the nature of Mr. Rhodes’s imperial 
scheme for a United South Africa, and also the extent of President 
Kruger’s persistent opposition to that scheme, that we can approach 
to any real solution of the raid, or of the policy that dictated it. The 
conflict has been between two far-seeing statesmen, and on wider 
planes and for larger issues than those which leap to the eye. And 
though for the moment Mr. Rhodes has been defeated, his justification 
for having forced the battle has still to be heard. One result, at all 
events, will have been obtained—namely, the public knowledge that 
behind Boer antagonism in the Transvaal we have the constant, actual 
menace of a great foreign Power. 

So long as President Kruger and his fellow-Doppers, in the inte- 
rest of their independence, had offered an indigenous and passive 
resistance to any scheme of political federation, or even to proposals 
for a Customs or Railway Union, Mr. Rhodes was content to follow a 
waiting, peace-at-any-price line of policy. He had every reason to 
believe that with time and circumstance the wave of progressive en- 
lightenment, which had already manifested itself among the Dutch 
at the Cape, in the Orange Free State, and even in the Transvaal, 
would make an enlightened Afrikander Administration in the latter 
State both possible and probable. The forces making for unification 
under the British flag were so strong that they must have ne- 
cessarily overflowed in the end the local isolation which had centred 
round Mr. Kruger. But the fact that the President had pledged 
nimself to advance German interests and ambitions convinced Mr. 
Rhodes of the futility of any further policy of conciliation, and made 
it absolutely necessary for him to strike out a new line of action. 
He knew that an unchecked German-Boer alliance meant a death-blow 
to his lifelong work for an Imperial United South Africa. It showed 
that President Kruger had turned a deaf ear to the moderate counsels 
of the progressive Afrikander party amongst his Boers, and had defi- 
nitely given the whole weight of his support to the Leyds-Lippert 
Anglophobe faction in Pretoria. That city had become, in fact, not 
merely the seat of government for a despotic Boer oligarchy, but the 
centre and base of operations for a Kruger-Hollander cabal, who were 
in constant communication with the German Government and press, 
who had absolute control over the enormous revenues of the Trans- 
vaal, and who were prepared to spend} this wealth—the result of 
British enterprise—in actively opposing British interests and British 
supremacy in South Africa. As a result of this secret understanding 
between President Kruger and Germany, the whole political position 
became vastly more acute, and the demand for action vastly more 
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imperative. Behind a now actively aggressive anti-British Kruger 
stood an ambitious and potentially aggressive German ally. In his 
own crafty way President Kruger had entered the lists, and Mr. 
Rhodes had either to fight or retire. 

In connection with the responsibility thus thrown upon Mr. Rhodes, 
it is essential to consider the work he had already done in upholding 
British supremacy against German attempts to gain a paramount 
footing in South Africa. Already twice in his lifetime before 1894 
he had foreseen the significance of German designs, and in the face 
of British indifference, and in the teeth of German and Boer opposi- 
tion, had succeeded in thwarting them. In 1885 it was at his 
instigation that Bechuanaland was included within the sphere of 
British influence, and Germany was thus opportunely prevented from 
adding it to her protectorate. In his official interview with Mr. 
Mead in 1895 on the subject, Count Bismarck stated that he regarded 
such a sphere of influence as putting a stop to Germany’s legitimate 
expansion, and therefore inimical to her interests in South Africa. 
Subsequently, in 1886, when Germany, thwarted as regards Bechuana- 
land, was endeavouring to secure Matabeleland as a link between her 
Eastern and Western possessions, Mr. Rhodes again anticipated her 
designs, and secured Rhodesia for the British Empire. In the period 
that has intervened German rivalry has not been idle. Nor has 
Mr. Rhodes ceased to be watchful. When in October 1894 he became 
convinced that a German-Boer understanding had been arrived 
at, he knew perfectly well what a serious menace this was, not only 
to British supremacy and trade, but to any future union of races in 
a pacified South Africa. 

If Germany gained through this alliance with Kruger a more 
definite political status in the Transvaal, it was inevitable that she 
would, in her endeavours to expand, become an active permanent 
element of race and political discord throughout the whole terri- 
tory. This, in Mr. Rhodes’s estimation, was the imminent and 
central source of danger in President Kruger’s understanding with 
Germany. As regards trade rivalry in the Transvaal, for years 
past Germany had successfully competed with Great Britain. 
Owing to the concessions and privileges granted to Germans—to 
the preferential rates given to German goods arriving in German 
bottoms—and the fact that in Government contracts British goods 
were specifically excluded, German exports to the Transyaal have 
increased fivefold since 1890, whereas Great Britain’s exports have 
only increased 12} per cent. for the last year. It will be easily 
understood that Mr. Rhodes, with his intimate local knowledge and 
foresight of the dangers likely to affect Imperial and Afrikander 
interests, had very definite reasons for doing all that lay in his power 
to arrest the further progress of German intrigue. With the whole 
railway system of the Transvaal and Orange Free State in the hands 
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of a Boer dominion, and with Germany in possession of special 
trade privileges and monopolies, she might directly influence the 
Afrikander Bond and politics at the Cape. With German army 
reserve men scattered throughout the towns and country districts 
in the two Republics, they, in conjunction with the Boers, would be a 
constant menace to Rhodesia. Nor do the possibilities stop here, 
for the distance between the Transvaal and West African territory is 
not so great as to make any comparatively rapid conjunction of forces 
impossible. These are only some of the consequences of this 
German-Boer alliance as foreseen by Mr. Rhodes. That they are 
not imaginary dangers is best instanced by the fact that statements 
have already appeared in the German press to the effect that, 
‘although German South-West Africa and the Transvaal are separated 
by Bechuanaland, they have, nevertheless, an unmistakable com- 
munity of interests. By means of a force of 1,000 men in the 
colony, Germany acquires an influence which is already making itself 
felt in Capetown, and the Boers indirectly receive a support of 
which time will plainly display the effects.’ While references are 
freely made elsewhere to the time, so nearly approaching, when 
Germany shall regain her paramount position in South Africa. 

These are all indications of the, significance of that secret under- 
standing between Germany and the Transvaal which was known to 
Mr. Rhodes in 1894, and which directly determined his future 
policy and action. I affirm on the best possible authority that it 
was not until after Mr. Rhodes’s interview with President Kruger 
in October 1894 that he finally abandoned in despair all further 
attempts to persuade him to co-operate in any way for Imperial and 
Afrikander interests. He came away from that interview more than 
ever convinced of the President’s determined anti-British attitude. 

So far I have only dealt generally with the probable motives 
which induced Mr. Rhodes to attack President Kruger; and, doubt- 
less, there were perfectly good reasons which determined him to hurry 
forward this attack as much as possible. It is obvious, however, that 
the present moment is not a fitting one for any detailed explanation 
of the special causes which, towards the end of 1895, made any 
further delay impossible. It must suffice to point out that already 
in June 1895 the country had been brought to the verge of civil 
war by Mr. Kruger’s action in closing the Drifts—that exceedingly 
large orders for munitions of war had been given by the Transvaal 
Government to various firms in Europe, and that the fortifications 
around Pretoria were being rapidly strengthened. Moreover, drafts 
of German army reserve men had already begun to pour into the 
Transvaal. And it was known that secret meetings of Germans were 
held for the purposes of drill and of forming themselves into regular 
corps. Emissaries to and from Berlin were constantly passing 
through Cape Town, and eventually Dr. Leyds left for that city, 
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ostensibly with a sore throat, and with a credit from the Transvaal 
Government for a very large sum. Finally, as I have before 
mentioned, it was definitely known, from the best information 
obtainable, that there were in Kruger’s possession in Pretoria certain 
documents from Germany of a secret and presumably compromising 
nature. 

From these, and other indications, it was felt that the blow, to be 
successful, must be struck at once. For certain local reasons the 
most favourable time for it was the beginning of the rainy season in 
December and January, and the only alternative was to postpone the 
matter fora year. By that time Mr. Kruger’s position would have 
been so much stronger in every respect that it was deemed better, 
at all hazards, to bring about the crisis in December. One great 
difficulty was, in a short space of time, to get sufficient ammunition 
and arms into Johannesburg to enable the people there to make an 
effective start. But the key to the whole position was Pretoria, and 
had the plan as originally laid down been carried out, the forts, 
ammunition, and even the town itself, would, in a single night, have 
passed out of the hands of the Transvaal Government into those of 
the leaders of the movement in Johannesburg. Everything was cut 
and dried, even to the smallest detail, and the scheme was within 
twelve hours of its accomplishment. At the last moment, however, 
the nerve of the Johannesburg leaders failed, and that portion of 
the enterprise, which was absolutely essential to the success of the 
whole movement, collapsed. As for President Kruger and his officials, 
there was never for a moment any intention to interfere with their 
liberty, or treat them otherwise than with the utmost courtesy and 
consideration. With the desired documents in the possession of Dr. 
Jameson, or the Reform Leaders, the true aims of Germany and 
President Kruger would have been known, and justification for Mr. 
Rhodes’s policy and its incidents might then with safety have been 
left to the fair judgment of all intelligent men. 

It is, I admit, a weak point in the case that, so far, no complete 
documentary evidence is producible as to the nature of the German- 
Boer compact. But I have already pointed out the enormous con- 
cessions and privileges in respect of trade granted by the Transvaal 
Government to Germans. We know that President Kruger both in 
1894 anc 1895 made speeches urging all good burghers to advance 
German interests, and that large sums from the Transvaal revenue 
have been and are being spent in Germany. Moreover, we know that 
during all this tume Mr. Kruger was strengthening his military 
position in every respect. In view of these facts, let us briefly review 
the action of the German Government subsequent to the raid. 

First, we have the German Emperor’s amazing telegram to Pre- 
sident Kruger. Then the German Government instructs its Consul 
at Pretoria to bring in German marines from Delagoa Bay, and the 
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German Foreign Office approaches the Portuguese authorities for per- 







































vaal 
fore mission to land them. Whether arms were actually landed or not from 
tion H.I.M.S, Adler is yet to be proved. Eventually, in spite of our pre- 
tain emptive rights in Delagoa Bay, Germany advances a claim to have a 
ing voice in its control. Nor must the reception accorded to Dr. Leyds 
in Berlin be forgotten. Besides these official acts, German residents, 
. be even before the raid, enthusiastically offered their arms and services 
the to Mr. Kruger, and long after the disturbances had ended they 
‘in officially assisted Transvaal police officers in searching for arms and 
the papers. Further, we know that emigration of German army reserves 
ave in batches to the Transvaal has been steadily going on since January 
er, last,? and finally we have the violent anti-English pro-Kruger attitude 
eat of the German press. 
ion As regards the latter, it would in my opinion be a mistake to give 
an too much weight to the possibly interested utterances of German 
nd editors. Perhaps the best expression of Germany’s true aims and 
ts, policy in South Africa is conveyed in the following resolutions recently 
ve passed, according to the Times of the 22nd of May, by the Colonial 
of Association, an Association which, although in entire accord with 
ut the Emperor’s known political aspirations for colonial expansion, 
in is, at the same time, independent of either political party in the 
-r, Reichstag. : 
of Berlin, May 21. 
1e At the grand annual meeting of the Colonial Association, to be 
s, held here on the 30th of May, two resolutions will be moved, the one 
- welcoming and approving any steps that may be taken by the Imperial 
id Government to promote the declaration of the neutrality of the Boer 
» Republics as an essential furtherance of German interests in South 
d Africa, and the other demanding such increase of the German navy 
. as may be necessary for the better protection of the colonies. 
- The first of these resolutions can hardly, however, satisfy the 
extreme colonial party, which openly clamours in to-day’s Berlin 
- Neueste Nachrichten for an offensive and defensive alliance between 
e Germany and the South African Republic. The English press, it is 
argued, would doubtless shriek for a few days, but that would be all, ’ 
l and the South African question would then be finally disposed of. In 
L 


the same spirit the National-Zeitung frankly deplores the ‘mag- 
nanimity ’ which President Kruger has displayed towards the Pretoria 
prisoners, beginning with Dr. Jameson. 

It would hardly be possible to close this article with more pregnant 
utterances than these. They would not only appear to afford ample 










2 Two days after Dr. Jameson’s surrender I myself saw a company of Germans, 
some fifty strong, arrive in Pretoria from Johannesburg for the purpose of offering 
their services to the President. These men were in full uniform, and carried rifles 
with bayonets. As they marched down the main street of Pretoria they had all the 
appearance of a drilled regiment. 
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justification for the strong measures taken by Mr. Rhodes and Dr. 
Jameson to prevent Germany from acquiring a further political footing 
in the Transvaal, but they also indicate that her ambitions in this 
respect are still alive, and that, whatever happens, she intends in the 


future to be a dangerous and inimical Power to our Imperial interests 
in South Africa. 


G. SEYMouR Fort. 





SOME FLAWS IN THE EDUCATION BILL 


THE Education Bill now before Parliament has reached a stage at 
which its main provisions have received assent, but at which many 
details remain to be weighed and discussed. Some of these are of a 
quasi-political character, and deserve and will receive the careful 
criticism of statesmen on both sides. There may yet, however, be 
room for some considerations which are not suggested by any party 
or political prepossessions, but which concern solely the interests of 
the children and the permanent efficiency and progressive improve- 
ment of the schools. 

This paper, it should be frankly said, is written from the point of 
view of one who, after having had occasion to acquire a tolerably 
intimate acquaintance with schools of all classes, has learned to set a 
high value on the School Board system, and especially on the simple 
Scriptural instruction given in Board schools ; but who at the same 
time has always deemed it of great national importance to maintain 
good Voluntary schools as integral parts of our educational system. 
In reports which I have written for the Education Department, re- 
ference has often been made to the expediency of ‘adapting our 
educational plans to the genius and traditions, the composite character, 
the various needs and the religious convictions of the English people,’ 
and it has been urged that ‘ By the existing arrangement, notwith- 
standing its theoretical anomalies, the nation contrives to enlist in 
its service, for the fulfilment of a great public duty, an amount of 
intelligence, zeal and local initiative, which it could ill afford to lose, 
and which secure to our system of national education, elements of 
freedom and variety not otherwise attainable.’ ! 

The Government has a right to interpret the election of last year 
as a clear mandate to take some measures for giving increased strength 
and permanence to Voluntary schools. But in fashioning those measures 
it is manifestly desirable to attain the object without needless friction, 
and with as little disturbance as possible to compromises, which on 
the whole have worked well and have secured general acceptance. 
The problem before the nation is, in fact, how to give fuller recogni- 
tion and aid to whatever is good in the denominational schools, and 


1 Report of Education Department, 1893-4, p. 183, 
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to effect this in a way so equitable that the settlement shall not 
provoke any effort to overrule it when another change of Govern- 
ment occurs. 

There is evidence on the face of the new Bill of a desire to 
accomplish this object in part at least; but there are some features 
in it—notably three of primary importance—on which it is to be 
hoped that more satisfactory explanations than have yet been offered 
will be furnished when the measure comes to be discussed and modi- 
fied in Committee. 


I 


The first of these is Clause 3, which contemplates the transfer 
from the central Department to the local educational authority ‘ of 
all or any of the duties of that Department in respect of all or any 
part of the money provided by Parliament for public education, or 
for the Department of Science and Art, so far as it is applied in aid 
of schools in that county, and in respect of securing or satisfying the 
efficiency of schools in the county.’ 

This provision for the devolution of much of the work of the 
Education Department upon local authorities has already been 
received with some public favour. ‘ Decentralisation’ is a seductive 
term, and seems at first sight as if it carried in it a key to the 
solution of many difficulties. But it is somewhat vague, and ré- 
sponsible statesmen will doubtless find it necessary to discrimi- 
nate a little, and to inquire which and how many of the powers now 
possessed by the Department can be wisely delegated to the proposed 
local bodies, and which of those powers it is highly necessary in the 
public interest to retain in the hands of the central Government. It 
may be safely admitted that the office at Whitehall is at present 
encumbered with many details of which it might well be relieved. 
The Vice President of the Council in his preliminary speech 
humorously computed the number of items respecting each school 
which were at present registered in the office, and, multiplying these 
by the number of 19,709 schools receiving Government aid, pro- 
duced a startling result. No doubt some of the forms in use at the 
Department are needlessly elaborate, and admit of much simplification. 
Evidently, also, there are many of even necessary details which 
might appropriately be entrusted to the care of local authorities, and 
in this way the business of obtaining information, of controlling 
School Board elections, and of recording and tabulating statistics might 
be greatly reduced in amount. But the one supreme duty of the 
Education Office is to secure that the instruction given in the schools 
shall be effective, and it seeks to fulfil this duty by means of skilled 
inspection and examination. From the time of the first parliamentary 
grants, when Sir James Kay Shuttleworth framed the Minutes of 
Council in 1846, it has always been a cardinal principle of policy 
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that the right of inspection should be insisted on as a condition of 
the payment of any sums of money from the public treasury. 
Parliament has during fifty years entrusted to the Education 
Department the task of distributing its liberal grants, and has 
empowered that Department to ascertain how the money was spent, 
and also to take whatever steps were needed to ensure increased 
efficiency. By means of its codes and instructions, annually sub- 
mitted to the approval of Parliament, it sets up before managers and 
teachers a standard of excellence, and by means of graduated grants 
it encourages schools to attain it. Whatever be the defects of our 
existing system, it at least secures for every public elementary school 
in the land, however small and remote, an annual visit from an 
officer of the central Department, who is necessarily detached from 
local associations and free from sectarian influences, and whose duty it 
is to recognise impartially all forms of good work, and to ascertain 
how far the ideal formed at headquarters and under the sanction of 
‘Parliament has been, or is likely to be, fulfilled. 

It is often urged that the influence of these arrangements is to 
impose a mechanical and hurtful uniformity on the public elementary 
schools, and to discourage originality and skill in adapting them to 
local needs. Experience however does not justify apprehension on 
this head. The only compulsory subjects are those universally held 
to be fundamental—Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, and (for girls) 
Needlework. Beyond these there isa wide range of optional subjects ; 
perfect freedom is allowed respecting the choice of books, methods, 
and processes, and those who have had the best opportunities of 
knowing schools of different grades and types can testify that there 
is much less of monotony and routine in elementary schools than in 
the average secondary school—endowed or unendowed. Perhaps a 
former inspector can hardly be regarded as a wholly unbiassed judge 
of the value of the arrangements now made for the supervision of schools 
by the Education Department ; but it must at least be borne in mind 
that the authority which Parliament now exerts through the Depart- 
ment carries with it the power of maintaining a high standard of effi- 
ciency in the aided schools. Before surrendering this power, inquiry 
should be made of local managers whether the reports they now 
receive from Whitehall are helpful to them in keeping schools up to 
a good level, and whether in their opinion inspection and examina- 
tions by local authorities would be equally efficacious. In many 
large towns, the conception formed by local authorities respecting 
what a good school ought to be and to do is likely to be as high and 
generous as that formed by any central bureau. But there are in 
England many apathetic and backward districts, whose local repre- 
sentatives would willingly acquiesce in a lower standard. In this 
way there is danger lest the character of public instruction may 
seriously decline. 
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A striking illustration of this argument is to be found in the 
‘United States of America. In that country, as is well known, there 
is no national system, no common standard of qualification for 
teachers or of efficiency in schools. The principle of decentralisation 
prevails absolutely, for no part of the income of schools is derived 
from Federal or other central source. Each State makes its own laws, 
provides its own funds, examines and certifies its own teachers, and 
fashions its own scheme of instruction. What is the result? In 
such great and enterprising States as Massachusetts, there is a 
bountiful provision of high schools as well as of elementary schools of 
the best modern type. Such cities as Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Paul, St. Louis, and San Francisco vie with one another in their 
liberality, and in their willingness to try new experiments and to 
improve, year by year, both their aims and their methods. But 
there are large districts of the country in which the provision of the 
means of education is meagre, and wholly inadequate. For example, 
twenty-seven out of the forty-nine States and territories in the Union 
have no public secondary schools at all. In thirteen States there are 
no normal schools. As to the length of the school year, there are 
great diversities. There are nine States in which the public schools 
are open less than twenty weeks in the year (e.g., North Carolina 
sixty-two days in the year, South Carolina seventy-four, Tennessee 
eighty-six, Alabama seventy-three, Idaho eighty-six), and twelve 
other States in which they are open less than twenty-five weeks in 
the year. In most of these States there are no fixed or permanent 
teachers—young persons are engaged to take charge of the school for 
the season, and often with no other qualification than the low one 
prescribed by the rural boards. There is no public authority which 
is entitled to complain of this provision as inadequate, since the 
independence of the several States is complete. When it is con- 
sidered that the minimum number of meetings in any school which 
is to claim a Government grant in England is fixed by the Code 
(Art. 83) at 400, or at 200 days, and that the head teacher of every 
school, however humble, is required (Art. 82) to hold a certificate of 
competency from the Education Department, it will be obvious that 
there are enormous possible differences between the ideal of efficiency 
likely to be maintained under a system of decentralisation, and the 
ideal set up by a permanent body of experienced administrators 
directly responsi b‘e to the central Government. 

Much of the influence now exerted by the Department is owing 
to the facts that it has a large grant to administer, and that it is the 
business of its officers to ascertain that the nation is receiving an 
adequate return for its outlay. Her Majesty’s inspector is able to say, 
when he sees evidence of unsatisfactory teaching, ‘This should be 
mended. This subject has been badly taught, your supply of maps 
or apparatus is insufficient, or your discipline lax, and unless improve- 
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ment is made next year, I shall be unable to recommend a good 
grant.’ It is true that the hard and mechanical method of payment 
by results, invented by the Duke of Newcastle’s Commission and 
Mr. Lowe, has been generally and properly discredited. But although 
grants are no longer computed by the number of ‘ passes,’ it still 
remains true that the share of the parliamentary grant to which each 
school is entitled is proportioned to its efficiency. There is a higher 
and also a lower grant for the elementary subjects; a higher and 
also a lower grant for discipline and organisation, and there are 
also cumulative grants for additional and optional subjects, graduated 
according to the success with which they have been taught. Hence, 
managers have come to regard the detailed report on these several 
points as a useful guide to them in their efforts after improvement, 
and the amount of the grant as a measure in part at least of the 
public usefulness of a school. Is Parliament now prepared to make 
a large increase to the Imperial grant, and at the same time to part 
not only with all its present power of graduating those grants accord- 
ing to the efficiency of the work done, but also with its power of 
keeping up a high and constantly improving standard of education in 
our elementary schools? If so, what other safeguards does it propose 
to provide as a substitute for those which are to be abandoned ? 
Clause 3 of the Bill is somewhat obscure in its reply to these 
questions. The local authority may, it appears, employ its own in- 
spectors and may distribute the grant ; and subsection 4 of that clause 
implies that under certain conditions it may frame its own Code. But 
we are not informed whether or not the local authority is bound in 
assessing the grant to have any regard to the quality of the instruc- 
tion ; or what remains to be done by Her Majesty’s inspectors; or 
what is to happen if those functionaries and the newly appointed 
local inspectors differ in their estimate of the work done in a school. 
It is true that subsection 3 of the same clause provides for the for- 
feiture of a portion of the sum presumably payable to a school if the 
officer of the Education Department pronounces it inefficient. But 
there is a substantial difference between a system like the present, 
which encourages additional effort by the prospect of reward, and the 
method of assuming a fixed sum to be claimable and making deductions 
only for positive demerit. The truth is that the number of schools 
that are bad enough to be visited with penalties is small; but the 
number of schools that ought to be better than they are, and that 
need criticism, stimulus, and encouragement to improve, is very large. 
Probably fines will be very rarely enforced. The maximum grant 
will become the normal grant ; deduction from it will be held to be a 
grievance, and will entail much correspondence and controversy. 
The local authority, seeing that it is the mere channel for the distri- 
bution of Imperial funds, will have no strong motive, and the 
inspectors from Whitehall will have no power, to differentiate the 
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grant according to the value of the work done. There will be only 
two classes of schools: those entitled to the full amount and those 
which are so bad as to deserve punishment. All distinctions founded 
on merit, all differences between good work and merely passable 
work, between skilled and unskilled teaching, between mere routine 
on the one hand and earnest conscientious and intelligent effort on 
the other, are, if not obliterated, at least unrecognised by the Bill. 
It may be hoped that some attention will be given to this point in 
Committee, otherwise the measure may have the effect of seriously 
discouraging the best and most enthusiastic teachers, and therefore 
of lowering the standard of education throughout the country. 

It is not a little curious, in a Bill which proceeds on the assump- 
tion that the Education Department is overworked, and on that plea 
proposes to relieve it of the one duty which half a century’s experi- 
ence has enabled it to perform well, that the same measure also 
contemplates the relegation to that Department of the powers and 
duties now exercised by the Local Government Board and the Home 
Office in regard to pauper schools and reformatories. There is priimé 
facie much to be said in favour of this proposal. But in this case 
also some discrimination is needed. The Report of Lord Aberdare’s 
Commission in 1882 on Reformatories and Industrial Schools recom- 
mended that the duty of educational inspection should be transferred 
from the Home Office to the Education Department, and the De- 
partmental Committee which has recently reported on Poor Law 
schools has in like manner strongly recommended that those establish- 
ments should be recognised as public elementary schools, and examined 
by the Privy Council inspectors, and that the standard of teachers’ 
qualification and the scheme of instruction in the schools should be 
the same as in schools receiving annual grants from Whitehall. As I 
was a member of that Committee, I may state my impression that what 
was hoped for was such co-operation and division of labour between 
two great departments of the State—the Local Government Board 
and the Education Department—as would relieve the former from 
the purely educational supervision of the schools. But neither the 
report itself nor the evidence before us contemplated the transfer to 
the Council Office of the entire care of the children, their boarding, 
dwelling, and clothing, their relation to the guardians of the several 
parishes, their apprenticeship, emigration, or aftercare. All these are 
details with which the Local Government Board has by long experi- 
ence become familiar. | An interesting memorandum appended to the 
report by the Vice President of the Council and one other member of 
the Committee expresses a desire for the complete transfer of the care 
of the children to the Education Department, and foreshadows the 
larger proposal now embodied in clause 2 subsection 3 of the Bill. 
But at present it has not been shown that the Department possesses 
either the experience or the machinery which would enable it to per- 
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form the difficult duty of providing for the maintenance of children 
in reformatories and Poor Law schools; although it is clear that, in 
regard to the instruction given in these establishments, the Depart- 
ment might with great advantage undertake supervision and exami- 
nation, and thus relieve the Home Office and the Local Government 
Board of part of their present responsibilities. 


Il 


The cardinal provision of the Bill, however, and that which 
constitutes the main reason for its existence, is to be found in sec- 
tion 4, which offers to a very small number of exceptionally needy 
Board schools, and to all Voluntary schools whether needy or not, an 
additional grant of four shillings a head on the scholars in average 
attendance. Since the total attendance at such schools is 2,454,308, 
it is easily computed that an additional half-million per annum will 
be required from the Education vote. The total amount of voluntary 
subscriptions during each of the last two years has slightly exceeded 
800,000/. Assuming that this is the normal sum which might have 
been relied on for the future, and that no part of it is the result of 
the special pressure which, under Mr. Acland’s administration, was 
put upon schools to improve their equipment, the new provisions of 
the Bill would seem to reduce the necessity for subscriptions to 
300,000/., which will then represent the contributions of voluntary 
bodies towards a total expenditure of seven millions and a half. 

There can be no doubt that this is a very substantial measure of 
relief to Voluntary schools. But it is much to be desired that a less 
crude and wasteful device could be adopted than that included in the 
Bill, seeing that the same grant is promised to all Voluntary schools 
alike—good, bad, and indifferent—whether they depend on voluntary 
subscription or not ; whether they need additional aid or not. It is 
interesting to compare with this proposal two others which have been 
made with the same object, and by persons who had a genuine desire 
to secure for the Voluntary schools a permanent place and recognition 
in our national system : 

(1) Mr. Forster, in introducing his Education Bill on the 17th 
of February, 1870, described the proposals of the Government thus : 


We give the School Boards the power of either providing schools themselves 
or of assisting the present schools. They have a certain educational destitution to 
supply. They may do it either by setting up their own public elementary schools, 
or by assisting the present public elementary schools—those schools, I need not 
remind the House, being efficient up to a certain standard of secular efficiency, 
and having the Conscience Clause as I have described. 


(2) Lord Cross’s Commission of Inquiry into the Elementary 
Education Acts reported in 1888 as follows: 
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That it is reasonable and just that the supporters of Voluntary schools should 
retain the management of those schools on the condition of bearing some substan- 
tial share of the burden of the cost in subscriptions. . . . That the local 
educational authority should be empowered to supplement from local rates the 


voluntary subscriptions given to the support of a public State-aided elementary - 


school in their district to an amount equal to these subscriptions but not exceed- 
ing ten shillings for each child in average attendance. 


Both of these proposals aimed at giving further assistance to the 
Voluntary schools. But both provided such assistance from local rates 
rather than from Imperial funds. For local bodies can judge better 
than a central office whether a school is necessary or unnecessary ; 
whether it meets or does not meet the wants of the neigh- 
bourhood ; what its financial position is, and whether it ought to 
receive further aid or not. Moreover, both of these recommendations 
presuppose that genuine voluntary subscriptions shall be forthcoming 
to meet the additional public grant ; and, on the principle that they 
who provide the means shall have a share of the control, both plans 
are consistent with an arrangement whereby a small number of 
representatives of the ratepayers shall be placed on the governing 
committee of each school aided by local rates. Not the least of 
the merits of such a plan would be that, while it would place the 
Church schools on a firmer and more popular basis, and make them 
‘national’ in fact as well as in name, the acceptance of it would 
show on the part of the promoters of such schools greater confidence 
in the value of the work they are doing and in the people for whose 
benefit the schools exist. 

Apparently, however, Clause 4 will enact that while the special 
aid grant is to be given only to exceptionally necessitous Board 
schools, it shall be given indiscriminately to all other schools simply 
on the ground that they are denominational. Now, a return 
presented to Parliament on the 20th of August, 1894, showed that 
there were at that date 1,061 Voluntary schools with no subscriptions 
whatever ; 674 in which the subscriptions amounted to less than a 
shilling per head; 1,095 with more than a shilling and less than 
2s. 6d.; and 1,967 with more than 2s. 6d. and less than 5s. Yet to 
all these 4,797 schools alike it is now proposed to award 4s. per 
head. When to this are added (1) the removal of the 17s. 6d. limit, 
at present the last remaining security for any voluntary subscriptions 
at all, and (2) the exemption from local rates, which represents an 
enforced contribution in every parish by the ratepayers to the 
Voluntary school, it will be seen that, if the Bill passes, there will 
be at least five or six thousand schools in England practically 
realising the Utopia of Cardinal Vaughan ; that is to say, a state in 
which the whole revenue of the school is derived from public funds, 
but the whole management, the appointment of the teachers, the 
determination of the school course, and whatever religious influence 
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the possession of the school may give, shall be in the hands of private 
and self-appointed persons who neither represent subscribers nor 
contribute anything by themselves to the funds. Such an arrange- 
ment, as far as I know, would not be possible in any country in 
Europe, and no one who knows anything of the Zeitgeist or of the 
tendency of modern thought can seriously suppose that the plan 
has any chance of permanent acceptance in England. 

It is true that subsection 4 of clause 4 requires that special aid shall 
be applied to the improvement of the schools, fittings, or apparatus, 
or to the payment or augmentation of the teaching staff. But it is 
not easy to see how this can be enforced. Every one who knows how 
the aecounts of schools are prepared must be aware that this apparent 
safeguard may easily prove illusory. Presumably every school thus 
to be aided is already in receipt of a grant, and therefore is now 
fulfilling the minimum of the Department’s requirements. It is diffi- 
cult to see how the local authority can determine in each school what 
more ought to be done: e.g. whether the teachers’ salary ought to be 
raised or not. It is sometimes amiably suggested that the best way 
to make a weak school stronger is to give it more money in order 
that it may improve. But facts do not confirm this assumption. 
The effect is more often to put a premium on continued weakness. 
In fact, there can be no doubt that nearly the whole of the proposed 
additional grant will go to the relief of subscriptions rather than to 
the improvement of the schools. 

Yet in Diocesan Conferences and elsewhere the complaint is 
already heard that the proposed relief is inadequate. Undoubtedly it 
is so. The incidence of the new grant is so unequal that while many 
schools will receive more than they want, other schools in exception- 
ally unfavourable conditions, in places where the people are poor and 
the expenses great, will still remain in difficulties. I know many 
populous parishes in the suburbs of London and the great towns, 
parishes from which all the wealthy inhabitants have migrated, and in 
which the bulk of the residents are tradesmen so keenly sensible of 
the burden of the rates that it is difficult even for the most zealous 
elergyman or Catholic priest to get subscriptions from them. In these 
cases a strenuous effort is needed, and the clergy often make great 
and generous personal sacrifices rather than part with their schools. 
To them the four-shilling grant rightly appears wholly inadequate, and 
hence it is sometimes suggested that the rate of aid should be five 
shillings instead of four. But in the light of the figures just given, 
it will be evident that such a measure would render the proposed 
uniform grant more extravagant and indefensible than ever. 

A ‘special aid grant’ should be proportioned to special needs and 
to the amount of the strain—whether tolerable or intolerable— 
which it purports to relieve. In thousands of Voluntary schools there 
is no strain at all. The true measure of that strain, when it exists, is 
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the amount of voluntary subscriptions which the managers are 
obliged to provide. Where there are no subscriptions the ‘ special 
aid’ will simply be wasted. There should be graduation on some 
equitable principle. And there is no safer principle than that laid 
down by Lord Cross’s Commission, that additional aid should be given 
to meet equivalent voluntary subscriptions. A plan whereby a school 
with a subscription list showing two shillings per child were met with 
a two-shilling special aid grant, and another school whose supporters 
now raise ten or twelve shillings received a grant of half that 
amount, would give substantial relief where it was most needed, and 
would secure reasonable economy and adaptation to circumstances in 
the distribution of public money. 

The effect of making lavish and uniform grants from the Imperial 
Treasury in mitigation of local burdens is well illustrated by the 
history of the fee grant. Before 1891 the parents of the children 
paid fees which amounted in that year to 1,940,546/. Parliament 
then resolved by means of a special subsidy to release parents from 
this obligation. The report of the Department for last year, however, 
shows that fees to the extent of 278,333/. are still paid. Thus the 
charge from which the parents have been actually freed amounts to 
1,662,213/. Nevertheless the fee grant for 1894 amounted to 
2,131,964/. Assuming that one moiety of this difference is attribut- 
able to the increase in the average attendance, it is demonstrable 
that about a quarter of a million of the sum voted under the name of 
the fee grant, has not fulfilled the purpose for which Parliament 
designed it; but has been applied to the relief of voluntary 
subscribers. 


Ill 


The provision in clause 27 is new, and constitutes one of the most 
important in the Bill. Under it, a ‘reasonable number’ of parents 
in any school may combine together and demand that the distinctive 
doctrines of their own sect or Church shall be given to their children 
in any public elementary school. Who are to give the separate 
denominational instruction; who are to select and approve the 
teachers; and who is to pay them for their lessons, are points on 
which the Bill is silent. But the clause is drawn with great apparent 
fairness ; it expresses no preference for any form of creed or doctrine, 
and the proffered boon is placed impartially at the disposal of 
Churchmen, Catholics, Unitarians, Baptists, Agnostics or Mormons, 
if a ‘reasonable number’ of the children can be found ready to 
accept it. 

The first question that arises in considering this remarkable pro- 
posal is, Who asks for the privilege thus offered? From what 
quarter has the demand come? There is no subject on which it is 
more important that we should clear our minds of illusions, The 
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truth is that the demand does not come, and has never come, from the 
parents. There is not the smallest evidence that the people who use 
the public elementary schools have expressed a wish for such a clause, 
or are disposed to welcome it if it become law. It would not be diffi- 
cult to test the truth of this statement. Let teachers in schools of 
different classes be asked to say how often parents have claimed to 
have the distinctive tenets of their own sect taught in the public 
schools, or how many complaints have been made of the absence of 
more definite religious teaching. Or let a plébiscite be instituted 
among the parents of the children in the public elementary schools— 
say of London. Let them be invited to reply categorically to these 
questions: 1. Are you content with the religious instruction now 
given to your children in the schools? 2. If not, what further teach- 
ing in creed, catechism, or dogma do you desire ? and 3. Do you wish 
such religious instruction to be given by ministers and other repre- 
sentatives of sects or by the ordinary teachers of the schools? As- 
suming that due precautions were taken to secure that the answers 
were spontaneous and were not prompted by interested persons, the 
result of such an inquiry would throw a very instructive light on the 
reality of the supposed desire for more doctrinal teaching, and would 
prove that the 27th clause of the Bill is in no sense a concession to any 
genuine popular or parental demand. 

Nor is it true that Roman Catholics are greatly in faveur of this 
clause, They did not ask for it. They object impartially to Board 
schools and Protestant schools alike, and never permit parents to use 
them if they can avoid doing so. They desire to maintain, and do 
maintain at great personal sacrifice, schools of their own; and the 
places in which there is no Catholic school within reach, are seldom 
likely to furnish ‘the reasonable number of scholars’ required to 
justify the demand for a separate class to be taught by a Catholic 
priest. In these cases it is probable that the few Catholic parents 
will be advised, as at present, simply to claim the protection of the 
Conscience Clause, and to rely for their religious instruction on the 
agency of their own Church. And it may well be doubted whether 
the obligation to provide, on the requisition of parents, classes for 
Protestant children in Roman Catholic schools, would not seem to 
the authorities of the Church a heavy price to pay for the occasional 
and very rare privilege of demanding for a sufficient number of 
Catholic children in Board or Church of England schools the special: 
instruction they desire. 

Nor, so far as I can judge, is it true that the Nonconformists 
want the 27th clause. To do them justice, they have never asked to 
have the distinctive teaching of their own sects taught in the 
common school at the public expense. They do not want to make 
those schools instruments for teaching Nonconformity, or for filling 
Presbyterian or Congregational chapels. They appear, indeed, to set 
802 
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a high value on the Scriptural instruction given in the Board schools, 
because it seems to them to furnish a good foundation on which more 
definite faith may be built, and because they rely on their Sunday 
schools and their children’s services in chapel to furnish all that 
they deem necessary for the distinctive teaching of the children of their 
own communion. They would not, therefore, care much to avail 
themselves of clause 27 of the Bill, unless they were driven to do so 
in self-defence. Wales, for instance, does not ask to have the doctrines 
of Calvinistic Methodists or Baptists taught in its Board schools ; 
but it does object to so much of the teaching in the National 
schools as is consciously designed to serve the denominational 
interests of the Anglican Church, and it does not wish to see the 
Board schools used to promote those interests. The Cowper-Temple 
Clause in the Board schools satisfies the Dissenters, not because they 
deem it a complete system of theology, or because they are not 
earnestly anxious to promote the interests of their own denominations, 
but because they think that under this clause as much of divinity 
can be taught as can be rightfully expected in the rate-aided school, 
and because they mean to supplement it in their own way. 

At present it should be remembered the State offers liberal grants 
and full recognition to many schools which are at liberty to give 
denominational teaching, and that of these schools an enormous propor- 
tion belong to the Anglican Church. But the law requires that in the 
schools which derive their whole income from public sources, such 
religious instruction shall be given as is not distinctive of any one 
sect or Church, and is not designed to attract the children to any one 
of these Churches rather than another. The plan has worked for 
twenty-five years with general satisfaction. Under it, children in 
nearly all the Board schools receive systematic lessons in the Bible, in 
the life and discourses of our Lord, in the history of patriarchs and 
apostles, and in those parts of the Bible which are likely to have 
most influence on the character and motives of children, on their 
reverence for God and His word, and on their aspirations after a 
good life. But all this has been done without creed, catechism or 
other religious formulary ; without imposing any religious tests on the 
teachers, and without attempting to rest the religious instruction and 
moral discipline on a dogmatic basis. 

To persons who identify the interests of religion solely with the 
ascendency of their own denomination, and who know little of the 
interior of elementary schools, all this appears to be very unsatis- 
factory. They are ready to denounce any attempt to give unsectarian 
Biblical instruction as illogical and even impossible. They have 
even invented the ugly hybrid word ‘ Undenominationalism,’ which 
they describe as some new-fangled dissenting creed. There is, in fact, 
no such ‘ism’ and no such creed. There is, it is true, a strong con- 
viction, shared probably by the majority of Nonconformists, certainly 
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by a vast number of faithful Churchmen, and by most persons who 
have studied with any care the characteristics and needs of childhood 
and the principles of elementary instruction, that the differentia of 
the various religious sects are not the most appropriate subjects tor 
the religious training of young children. Experience justifies them 
in concluding that to require a child of tender years to declare 
orally his ‘ belief’ in a number of theological propositions, which are 
for the most part wholly unintelligible to him, is not the best way to 
promote reverence and intelligence, and to lay the foundations for a 
true Christian life. It is not to be concluded that those who hold 
this view are ‘ Undenominationalists,’ or that they are indifferent to 
the importance of distinctive dogmatic teaching in its proper place 
and time; but they object to such teaching in the civie school at 
the public expense, partly because of its unsuitableness to meet the 
moral and spiritual needs of young children, and partly because 
they are convinced that to demand it is to run serious risk of 
sacrificing religion altogether in those schools. On this point, the 
weighty words of the Bishop of Durham deserve to be well considered. 
Speaking at a meeting at Darlington the other day he said : 


Where solid and reverent instruction was given in the Holy Scriptures, such as 
he firmly believed was given in the Board schools of all their large towns, he did 
not think it would be interfered with. Such instruction, indeed, was not all that 
they required, but what was wanting could be supplied elsewhere ; and, speaking 
from direct knowledge of the subject, he believed that greater completeness would 
be very dearly purchased by interference with the regular course of the school. 
So in Church schools, if the instruction given was Scriptural and non-controversial 
—as he believed it was in nearly all cases—it would continue in the future to be 
just as welcome as it had been in the past. 


Who, then, are the persons in whose interest the 27th clause has 
been framed and who intend to make use of it? On this point it is 
well to speak plainly. They are some of the clergy of the Established 
Church and those laymen who desire to ‘ capture the Board schools’ 
and to make them instrumental in increasing the religious influence 
of that Church. No one else asks for, or seriously advocates the 
clause. The Vice-President in introducing the Bill wisely reminded 
us that the religious difficulty was one which was heard of on plat- 
forms, and in Parliament, and in pulpits, but was unknown in the 
schools, He might have added that it was equally unknown among 
the parents who make use of the schools. It will not long remain 
unknown, if the Bill passes in its present shape. It is notorious that 
the means already in the hands of the clergy for giving the religious 
teaching of the Church to the children of their own flock are very 
inadequately used, and that Church Sunday schools, and the 
catechising in Church which the rubric enjoins, and even the National 
schools themselves, have produced little or no effect in inculcating 
distinctive doctrine, or in attracting to the Established Church the 
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children of the industrial classes. So the more aggressive partisans 
of that Church are ‘fain to resort to other measures. They have 
adopted a wholly unverified theory that there are numbers of con- 
scientious parents claiming as a right to have the peculiar doctrines 
of their own faith taught in the rate-aided day school. They have 
mistaken a very general willingness on the part of the public to aid 
amd strengthen denominational schools, for a wish to make the Board 
schools denominational. Hence their readiness to accept the 27th 
clause, not as a measure of educational improvement, but as a boon to 
the Church. 

It is easy to forecast the result of such legislation. The parents, 
if left alone, will offer no welcome to the new privilege. But the 
clergy will institute a canvass, and will often secure a sufficient 
number of signatures to a requisition for what will be described 
as more ‘distinctive’ religious teaching than is now imparted. 
Then the curates will descend upon the schools, gather their own 
flocks into separate class-rooms, and find themselves at liberty to 
teach as much of the newer Anglicanism, and of sacramental theory 
and the necessity of oral confession, as they may consider to be 
‘Church doctrine.’ Dissenters will then be under the strongest 
temptation to make reprisals, not only by demanding separate 
teaching for their own children, but also by insisting on forming 
classes in Church schools, especially in those which are distin- 
guished by an aggressive and a sectarian character. There is 
thus no reason why, when the spirit of religious rivalry is thus 
raised, the Unitarian, the Presbyterian, an officer of the Salvation 
Army, and a Comtist lecturer may not put forth their several 
claims to the use of separate rooms. Each representative denomi- 
national teacher will consider it a point of honour to emphasise 
those tenets which are specially characteristic of his own com- 
munion, although these form precisely that part of religious instruction 
which is of least value to a child, and which a wise parent in 
any class of life would hesitate to insist on at so early an age. 
And when all this is done, what will have been gained? It is 
doubtful whether any single denominational interest will have been 
really strengthened. But the work of schools will be dislocated ; the 
authority and religious influence of the schoolmaster or mistress will 
be weakened ; the children will become puzzled with theological differ- 
ences and will learn to designate one another by sectarian titles which 
they do not understand ; and it will become more than ever difficult 
to avoid friction and to preserve unity either in the management or 
in the moral aim and purpose of a good school. This is not a 
pleasant prospect; but the English people must be content to face 
it if the 27th clause passes in its present shape. 

It is well not to hide from ourselves the fact that, although the 
continued co-operation of the religious bodies with the State is 
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greatly to be desired, the motives which influence the two parties to 
the compact are not, and never can be, wholly identical. The first 
object of the State is to produce capable, intelligent, well trained and 
honourable citizens. The first object of the ministers of religion is 
to enlarge the number of adherents to their own Church. There is 
no reason why these two objects should not both be attained, as they 
often are, in good schools ; but there is every reason why the State, 
in accepting the alliance with the Churches, should take care that its 
own main object is not subordinated to that which is confessedly the 
chief aim of those communities. 


In an Education Bill for 1896, which is designed to supplement, 
and in large measure to repeal the great Act of 1870, it is reason- 
able to look for some sign of zeal for educational expansion and 
for the intellectual improvement of the nation. From this point of 
view it must be owned that the measure now before Parliament is 
somewhat disappointing. It is not a very coherent Bill. Its parts 
do not fit well together. There is no evidence in it of any clearly 
conceived educational purpose. Some of its provisions may prove of 
much value. The raising of the age of exemption from school attend- 
ance to twelve years, the transfer of-the educational inspection of Re- 
formatory and Poor Law schools to the Education Department, and 
the creation of a popular body constituted on the lines suggested by 
the Secondary Commission, with power to superintend the provision 
of secondary schools and to establish due rapport between them and 
the primary schools, are all measures from which great public bene- 
fit may be derived. But on the three points here submitted for 
consideration there is room for substantial amendment in the Bill 
during its progress through Committee. They are :— 

1. The maintenance of the power of the central Department to 
preserve and to improve the standard of educational efficiency. 

2. The adoption of reasonable safeguards for the economical and 
fruitful application of large additional grants from the Treasury. 

3. The need of measures for allaying, rather than accentuating, 
religious rivalries and strife. 

Without some reconsideration of these three vital matters the 
Bill will inevitably create more difficulties than it will solve, and 
Parliament will have lost a great opportunity of placing our system 
of national education on an enduring and popular basis. 


J. G. Fires. 
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CARDINAL MANNING'S MEMORY 


FRESH LIGHTS 


WHEN Cardinal Manning wrote his autobiographical recollections he 
was an old man. Old age had indeed dealt tenderly with him, and 
many of his faculties were unimpaired ; but old age seldom or never 
spares memory, and that faculty is, as all know, a dangerous one to 
rely on. It is recorded in Manning’s Life that he destroyed all the 
letters of his Anglican days, and so, when he wrote about those times, 
he was compelled to rely on memory alone. It is not, therefore, a 
matter of wonder to find that in 1883, after reading the reviews of 
Bishop Wilberforce’s Life (he did not, he says, read the Life), he should. 
have failed to recollect accurately the relations which once existed 
between himself and the Bishop. 

The object of this contribution to the mass of literature which 
the publication of Mr. Purcell’s two bulky volumes has called forth 
is to set right a grave error in Manning’s Life, and to show, from 
materials in my possession, that Manning’s recollections played him 
false, both as to the relations which existed between himself and 
the Bishop, and as to the estimate he formerly held of the Bishop’s 
character. 1845 is the date given by Mr. Purcell as to the parting 
of the ways. ‘From that time our relations became less intimate ;’ 
up to then they had been in ‘close affection,’ and yet, he says, ‘I 
never fully trusted him.’ Want of confidence is not the characteristic 
of the following extract from a letter to the Bishop. ‘I must send you 
a few words, though all I have to send you is my brotherly love. It 
seems the inevitable consequence of separation and much employment 
that our deeper thoughts should be taken by each other as granted. 
We must not believe them not to exist, and it is only the instability of 
our minds which tempts us so to do.’ This was written in 1842, and, 
unless one is to believe that Manning was simulating an affection 
that had no place in his heart, the terms of the letter are in direct 
contradiction to the statement that ‘I never fully trusted him.’ In- 
deed, Manning contradicts his own statement when he says that he 
never concealed from the Bishop that from 1845 to 1851 his mind 
was ‘ moving slowly but steadily, and without deviation, towards the 
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Catholic faith.’ Mr. Purcell seems to have accepted Manning’s 
dictum that from 1845 ‘our relations became less intimate,’ and has 
altogether ignored that Manning records that he ‘never concealed’ 
from the Bishop his gradual tendency towards the Roman Church. 
Mr. Purcell emphasises that Manning turned to Robert Wilberforce, 
that Manning’s state of mind towards the English Church was known 
to Robert Wilberforce, to James Hope, to William Dodsworth, and 
to no one else; and yet Manning says: ‘ Nevertheless, with him 
[the Bishop] I was true, concealing nothing and forcing nothing.’ 
But in order to really appreciate the true relations which existed 
between these two most opposite characters it is necessary to call 
attention to the circumstances that brought them together. It will 
be remembered that they married two sisters; and though it is re- 
corded that Manning destroyed all records of his married life, whether 
because as Roman Catholic priest he was ashamed of having been 
married, or whether he thought that the record of those few years of 
happiness would damage his reputation in the eyes of the ‘ faithful,’ 
does not appear; yet at Lavington there are letters which show 
something of that life. For instance, on the 8th of November, the 
day after his wedding, he writes to ‘Dearest Mrs. Sargent,’ his 
mother-in-law, an account of Caroline, his bride—how she had ‘ borne 
the journey surprisingly well ;’ how she was ‘at that moment playing 
and singing ;’ and he adds, ‘I know we have your constant prayers. 
Ask for us that our union may comprehend both time and eternity.’ 
Caroline herself wrote two days later to Mrs. Sargent, saying her 
‘blessings were indeed very great.’ Throughout this short married 
life of four years’ duration Manning seems to have been haunted 
with the idea that this happiness could not last ; for, within a year of 
his wedding-day, he writes ‘ My dearest Wilberforce ’ to say that, ‘ after 
reading the account of the death of Robert Wilberforce’s wife late at 
night,’ he had ‘endeavoured to realise what must be the trial of 
such a moment.’ He ‘felt he could never bear it; to us, as yet, God 
spares what we most love and lean on.’ In May 1837 he writes of 
Caroline, and says she gets well lingeringly. It may here be noted 
that Manning, with but rare exceptions, always addressed his brother- 
in-law as recorded above. When the latter became Bishop the 
address was altered to ‘ My dearest Bishop,’ occasionally ‘ My beloved 
brother,’ but all the letters finished in the same way—‘ Your loving’ 
or ‘ your affectionate brother, H. E. M.’ 

In July 1837 Mrs. Manning died. An eyewitness of her funeral 
said that Manning was so overcome by grief that it was with diffi- 
culty that he was restrained from throwing himself into the grave. 
Mr. Purcell, on p. 123, says: ‘When he rose up from that silent 
grave it was with sealed heart, with sealed lips; from henceforth 
he nevermore breathed her name to a living being.’ And again it. 
is stated that ‘ not even to his nearest and dearest relations in the 
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intimacies of life did he ever once allude to his wife, or utter her 
name, in joy or sorrow ;’ and on p. 225, ‘ the only allusion to his wife’s 
death to be found in the whole of Manning’s correspondence was in a 
letter to Newman dated the 26th of October, 1837.’ It may be true 
that Manning’s grief was too great for words, though how Mr. Purcell 
knows this it is impossible to discover; but that it was not too great 
for writing is shown by the following letters, which abundantly prove 
that he did unburden himself to the one on whose sympathy he could 
most rely—Samuel Wilberforce—and with whom there was soon to 
_ exist the tie of a common sorrow, which bound them still closer 
together. 

In September 1837, two months after his wife’s death, Manning 
writes : 


You ask me, my dearest Wilberforce, how I fare. I feel that I can write a 
fuller answer than I could speak, for I find the difficulty of speaking daily grow 
upon me, so that I shrink even from those who, with the kindest intent, would 
refer to the past. Do you remember our conversation as we rode to Milland this 
time last year? You ask me whether I can keep my mind simple. Do you mean 
as opposed to self-deception, or to excitement? There are kinds of employment 
which to you and to myself would minister temptations to self-deception, and we 
should be liable to lay ourselves out in them with too little simplicity of heart. 
But you probably mean as opposed to excitement; and, although it might only be 
the deceitfulness of excitement that would lead one to say no, I think I may say 
that, to the best of my judgment and belief, Iam not. I feel that I cannot trust 
myself to dwell upon the past, except in acts of devotion. At those times, in 
church, but especially day by day at home, I both can, and do fully, and fixedly, 
and they are the most blessed moments of my present life. At all other times I 
feel the absolute need of full employment, and to the best of my power I maintain 
a habit of fixed attention, and suffer as few intervals of disengaged time as I can; 
but I do not overwork myself in any way by late hours, or anything of the kind ; 
and my work does not excite, but only weary me in a wholesome way ; and the 
last hour or so before going to bed is a deep and calm refreshment. I sleep, I 
thank God, almost always very quickly. I cannot, therefore, feel that Iam excited, 
which if I thought I should be uneasy, lest I should be doing myself harm in body 
and mind, and losing the sad but sanctifying benefit of my affliction. As to going 
from home, I have almost the same undiminished shrinking from the thought of 
coming back. As far as I can see, I shall go to London for a day on business soon, 
and come back immediately, and stay till November; and after the Convocation 
go to Oxford for some time, and do my translation there, and come back in 
December. I could very much wish to come to you, but do not know how I can 
at present, 


Great as Manning undoubtedly was, it may be doubted whether, 
when the historian of the future enumerates the leaders of thought 
and men of action of the nineteenth century, Manning will be found 
among them. His indecision, his dislike of facing a danger boldly, 
betray a mind that would stoop to almost any shift rather than lose 
the good opinion of those who looked up to him. His was a character 
that lacked generosity. A striking illustration of this is to be found 
in the correspondence given in Vol. ii. as to Newman’s elevation to the 
Cardinalate. It is true that Mr. Purcell does say ‘that he was the victim 
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of self-consciousness, which clung to him to the last,’ even when he 
had reached the highest point that his ambition desired ; but although 
there is this casual allusion, the average reader does not have his , 
attention sufficiently drawn to the root and mainspring of all Man- 
ning’s actions. Like the dominant note in some pieces of music, it 
was constantly recurring; and at times it sounded so loudly as to 
overpower the harmony of his nature. The next letter is an illustra- 
tion of this. It was written in 1841, when Manning knew of the death 
of his sister-in-law, Mrs. 8. Wilberforce; and I recollect that when 
the late Canon Ashwell was preparing the Lifeof Bishop Wilberforce, 
after he had read the letter, he said: ‘This letter gives a wonderful 
clue to Manning’s character, for although the occasion was one when 
a man would come out of himself if he could, and show sympathy with 
another, he could not do it, though he evidently tried. The letter is 
“[” all through,’ 

Lavington: March 14, 1841, 


My dearest Wilberforce,—Your lot and mine are so alike that my thoughts 
of you, and my consciousness of what I am, are ever passing to and fro into 
each other; and I may therefore say I have never ceased to think of you. The 
best way, my dearest brother, I can take to keep out all artificial and excited 
feelings in speaking to you is to send you a few words in which I asked and made 
answer to myself some three years and‘a half ago.' I found the thoughts comfort 
me, but I little thought that I was laying them up for you. You are the first 
that has ever seen them, and if they are out of harmony with your thoughts I 
would fain you burnt them. This still house and the Holy Communion have done 
something towards letting down the tension, which was getting more than I knew 
how to bear. 

With much love and many prayers, I am, your brother in sorrow, 
H. E. M, 


P.S.—I fear the enclosed will grieve you. It was a sort of grapple with what 
was crushing me, and an effort to turn it on my own side, 


In the next letter, written on the day of Mrs. 8. Wilberforce’s 
funeral, the reiteration of the personal pronoun is again noticeable. 
It is remarkable in its allusions to the effects on his mind of so great 
a sorrow: the feelings of ‘ self-dedication,’ the ‘ cold self-mastery time 
gives,’ and the ‘ loftier and more stirring temptations’ which are ever 
‘ harder to resist.’ 

Lavington: March 17, 1841. 


Your words have been my daily thoughts for nearly four years. The amaze- 
ment, and the sort of conscient slumber of all the mind, except in the one sense 
that God is about us, moving awfully, I well know; and though at such a time 
we can steadily look on nothing but the great outline of our bereavement, the 
mind betrays its own weakness by a kind of mistrustful glancing onward. Our 
trial comes afterwards. At the first there is a stunned and languid feeling, which 
used to remind me of ‘ He found them sleeping for sorrow.’ It is when the mind 
wakes, and all things fall as before on the ear and on the eye, and we have a cold 


' The enclosure referred to was published in the Nineteenth Century, February 
1891, 
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consciousness, that we are alone. When that came on me I found all things 
fail but the schooling I have written out for you. I remember once hinting at it 
to you in words almost your own. I felt after a short time, with others, that my 
mind was entangled and bewildered from its path, and I was obliged always to go 
away, and begin over again from the beginning. NowI do not think this artificial 
any further than all discipline is; and, if not this, then certainly not what you 
speak of in yourself. I believe our truest self-knowledge is when we are alone, 
and our fullest perception of the sympathy of God. It is not so much peace and 
stillness that we gain. The feelings of devotedness and self-dedication may partake 
of excited resolution, and they are as it were future; but stillness under the sharp 
edge is present, and a reality. Let the struggle to come bide its own time as you 
can. We can write of it, for affliction teaches us to mistrust ourselves in speaking, 
Least of all do I dare speak of aspirations; though, blessed be God! time gives 
fixedness and cold self-mastery. And you will find the likelihood of reverting on 
one line continually less, but the danger of plunging into the loftier and more 
stirring temptations ever growing harder to resist. May God keep us to the 
end! 
Your most affectionate brother, 

H. E. M. 


In 1842 Manning writes again: ‘ We have both of us only begun 
to learn, for what we have suffered was sent to teach us more than we 
have yet attained ; and yet it is wonderful, with all our faults, we have 
learned even what we seem to know.’ 

Again, in 1844 Manning writes in a similar strain. It appeared 
to be a relief to him to pour out his soul to the one of whom he said 
in after years, when memory was failing, ‘I never fully trusted him.’ 
One more instance shall suffice. In 1850 Mrs. G. Ryder (Sophia 
Sargent), the third of the four sisters, died ; and though, according to 
the Recollections, for five years the relations between the brothers-in- 
law had become ‘less intimate,’ Manning still signs himself ‘ Your 
loving brother.’ The letter isa very remarkable one. The ‘ thought, 
image, and name’ of his own wife were so sacred to him that he felt 
he could ‘ only approach them after preparation of heart. Yet they 
are never absent.’ It will be observed that this letter is written in 
1850, one year only before he joined the Church of Rome. 


Lavington : Easter Eve, 1850. 

My dearest Bishop,—We have not interchanged words on this sudden grief, 
but we have, I think, remembered each other. Twelve years ago I remember 
writing in a private book, ‘ Of four brothers, I am called to go first through this fire.’ 
You soon followed, and now a third. Only our dearest Henry tarries outside the 
furnace—God knows for how long, or how soon he may be with us. But ‘anime 
justorum in manu Dei sunt.’ You and I have talked little of these things, but we 
have thought, I believe, deeply. I do not know why, but to speak of her is to me 
a violence I can only do under a sense of duty. The thought, image, and name 
are so blessed and saintly that I feel as if I ought to approach them only after 
preparation of heart, and not in the roughness of daily life. Yet they are never 
absent—much as another Name which is always near, but always to be approached 
with worship. Somehow, this last sorrow has set all my memories at work. All 
are, then, together now, except the mother; and one alone. All that I saw at 
Lavington but two are in Paradise, I do not know why I write all this, hut it 
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seems to flow and flow towards you. Forgive me all my faults towards you, and 
give me not as much love as I deserve, but as much as your loving heart will 
bestow. I need not, I believe, tell you that in all and through all I feel my heart 
knit with even greater closeness to yours. 


Ever your loving brother, 
H. E. M. 


Mr. Purcell says: ‘ From August 1846 till the Gorham judgment 
Manning never confessed to Mr. Gladstone the doubts and difficulties 
which now began to beset his heart as to the future of the Anglican 
Church. It was to Robert Wilberforce that Manning now transferred 
the interchange of intimate confidences.’? If Mr. Purcell had studied 
a little more closely the book from which he took letters without 
permission and without acknowledgment, he would have seen that 
Mr. Gladstone was aware that, long before the Gorham judgment, 
Manning’s mind had become so imbued with the Roman Catholic 
faith that he had ceased to struggle actively against these new con- 
victions.* As a matter of fact, it was not only with Robert, but also 
with Samuel Wilberforce that Manning exchanged intimate con- 
fidences on his religious doubts and difficulties through the years 
1841 to 1850. Not, however, content with once trying to make 
the reader believe that no confidence existed between Manning and 
his brother-in-law, Mr. Purcell “again says: ‘What was known to 
Robert Wilberforce, to James Hope, to William Dodsworth, and to 
Henry Wilberforce as to Manning’s state of mind in regard to the 
English Church and to the Church of Rome was known to no one 
else.’ * ‘What was known’ by all the above named was equally well 
known to Samuel Wilberforce, from whom Manning ‘concealed nothing.’ 
Again, it is stated that ‘his brother-in-law, the Bishop of Oxford, 
knew him no more ; often spoke bitterly about him.’ Take the latter 
statement first. It is quite untrue; for, as those who were intimate 
with the Bishop knew, he hardly ever spoke of Manning at all. Prob- 
ably Mr. Purcell has evolved this astounding statement out of his 
own inner consciousness, as he certainly could have no knowledge of 
what the Bishop did or did not say about Manning. The first part 
of the quotation is easy to disprove. The letters which passed between 
the brothers-in-law up to 1853-4 on all sorts of topics, such as rules 
for conducting retreats, &c., disprove the allegation that ‘he knew 
him no more.’ The real reason why the former confidential intimacy 
was dropped was at first by a mutual agreement between them that 
their intercourse would be misunderstood, and therefore it was better 
that they should not see much of each other. Then, as time went on, 
the breach widened. The secession to Rome of Robert Wilberforce 
was a severe blow to the Bishop—so severe that he was with difficulty 
prevented from resigning his bishopric and retiring into private life. 


? Manning's Life, vol. i. p. 218. * Life of Bishop Wilberforce, vol. ii. p. 48. 
* Manning's Life, vol. i. p. 566. 
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After this the two were continually brought into conflict with each 
other. Manning was an active and persuasive proselytiser ; the Bishop 
was recognised as a tower of strength against Rome. When, there- 
fore, any person in the English Church was known to be in danger, 
the relatives of that person would send for the Bishop, much as in 
cases of bodily illness the great London doctor is sent for as a last 
hope when life is all but extinct. But for Mr. Purcell to insinuate, 
as he does, that Manning’s secession to the Church of Rome was the 
occasion of a breach in the affection which had hitherto subsisted 
between the brothers-in-law is as unjust to Manning as it is to the 
Bishop... In 1856, when the Bishop lost his eldest son, Manning 
wrote a most affectionate letter; and in 1873, when the Bishop was 
himself called away, Manning wrote to me: ‘ July 21.—Next to you, 
no man loved your father more than I. Our separation of twenty 
years has not changed my love; and, next to you, this sorrow comes 
tome. I need not tell you that my heart is with you, and that I 
will pray for you all, and for him.’ 

Truly Manning must have aged in the ten years that elapsed 
between this last letter and the time that he wrote the pharisaical 
remark recorded by Mr. Purcell. ‘God plucked me out of the world 
into which Samuel Wilberforce was plunged to his last hour.’® Was 
this written in regret ? His biographer almost saysas much. ‘ Influ- 
ence, fellowship with kindred spirits, the esteem of men, were to 
Manning as the breath of his nostrils.’7 Again, ‘ He loved with all 
his heart to be held in honour and esteem by the great, by the rulers 
in Church and State.’* These things, according to Mr. Purcell, were 
dear to Manning’s heart ; and it was borne in upon the man who 
had left the Church of England—because ‘toa losing cause Manning 
was never partial early in life or late’°—that, had he stayed and 
faced the storm instead of flying like a craven to the Church which 
‘ offered a larger field of action than the Church of England—larger 
hopes, larger aspirations, and, if so be, larger ambitions ’'°—he might 
have equalled the man whom Mr. Gladstone described as the ‘ Bishop, 
not of a particular Church, not of a particular diocese, but of the nation 
to which he belonged.’ But Manning had bowed before the storm. He 
thought the Church of England irretrievably shattered by the triumph 
of Erastianism in the Gorham judgment; he fled from the ‘ losing 
cause’ with all the haste he decently could, and in his lonely old 
age, when he had tasted the bitterness of the Dead Sea apples, he 
wrote, probably to comfort himself, ‘Thank God I am not as other 
men are. Manning, when he wrote that autobiographical note, must 
have been failing ; for had he been in the vigour of his recollection 


5 Compare p. 635, vol. i.: ‘Not one of my friends in those days of trial bore me 
ill-will. . . . We remained friends, though apart, for a lifetime.’ 
® Vol. ii. p. 679. * Vol. i. p. 632. § Vol. i. p. 594. 
® Vol. i. p. 240. © Vol. i. p, 682. 
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he would have been mindful that in 1850-51 few Churchmen were 
more unpopular than his brother-in-law. The Hampden affair had 
much weakened the influence for good which the Bishop had 
hitherto been able to exercise within the Court. That was gone, 
never to return. The two great parties in the Church looked upon 
him with suspicion, because they knew that he would side with 
neither, but had taken his stand on his declaration: ‘I am for the 
party of the Church of England, and nothing narrower.’"' All this 
Manning must have known in 1850-51. He then saw one whom he 
knew to be an abler, stronger man than himself, beaten on his knees 
by the storm; and there he left him for the Church which might 
satisfy his ‘larger ambitions.’ It appears that Manning watched and 
was even surprised at the steady uprising of the Church he once 
imagined to have been wrecked. This may have forced upon his 
mind that he had made a mistake when he forsook the ‘ losing cause’ 
to joina Church where he was ‘ surrounded with nobodies who neither 
understand my antecedents or the early history of my life.’ He 
could not even bring himself to read the Life of his great brother-in- 
law, and had to content himself with furtive glances at newspaper 
extracts and reviews. Was he forbidden to read it? Was it on the 
Index? Or was it because he could not endure to peruse the record 
of triumph after triumph of one whom he had thought perishing 
with a losing cause, but who, by the sheer force of an indomitable 
faith, surmounted al! obstacles. It is no matter of wonder that Mr. 
Purcell, imbued as he was with Manning’s clouded recollections, 
should have lost no opportunity of hurling mud at Bishop Wilber- 
force. These allegations are almost unworthy of notice, but there 
is one which appears so constantly throughout these volumes, that 
it suggests that Mr. Purcell has been led by casual expressions 
dropped by the Cardinal to cast discredit on the noble work and 
character of the Bishop. It is that Bishop Wilberforce’s actions 
were governed by worldly ambition. This charge, often made by 
feeble persons against one whom, owing to their ignorance, they fail 
to understand, is utterly refuted by the words of Bishop Jackson 
(London), in a speech delivered by him on the 3rd of December, 
1873— 
I saw in one of the newspapers (The Record), brought as a charge against our 
beloved brother, that he was ambitious. Well, if it be ambition to be conscious 
of greater powers and talents, carrying a heavier responsibility than, perhaps, is 
borne by many; to have a great desire to use these powers and improve these 
talents for the service of Him who gave them for the benefit of the Church and 
people . . . —if this be ambition, I doubt not the Bishop of Winchester was ambi- 
tious. It is a noble and holy ambition, which deserves no censure and needs no 


defence. But what I wish to bear my testimony to is this. It often happens— 
and to the Bishop of Winchester it certainly happened once at least in his career— 
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that a man inferior to him in gifts and powers was placed above him, in a position 
in which he might have used those singular talents with which God had entrusted 
him with peculiar advantage. Although he could not but be conscious of this, 
yet from the meanness of envy and jealousy he was entirely free. Not for one 
moment were those happy bonds of friendship which had united them before 
relaxed, nor did he ever hold back his counsel and advice whenever they were 
applied for. Perhaps it was hardly necessary for me to testify as to this. If there 
be an ambition worthy of a Christian man, that he had; but of ambition that has 
in it anything sordid or base, of that he was utterly incapable. 


Few people can lay down the two bulky volumes in which Mr. 
Purcell has attempted to depict the life of Cardinal Manning without 
feeling a sense of pity for the object of the biography. Certainly 
Mr. Purcell has succeeded in showing the Cardinal in as bad a light 
as he well could—‘ not a profound thinker, nor possessed of original 
ideas; not deeply read,’ ‘not deeply versed in theology.’ The book from 
beginning to end is eminently an untidy book ; it abounds in contra- 
dictions. ‘ Parish and home he left but on rare occasions.’ Two pages 
further on we read, ‘ Manning was in the constant habit of visiting 
London.’ Another: ‘ To his house few visitors were invited or admitted.’ 
Yet directly after this it is recorded that ‘ Manning’s private friends 
from London were frequent visitors at Lavington.’ It really seems as 
if some author had collected a quantity of notes and material from 
which he was going to write a ‘ Life’ and blend the inchoate mass into 
a harmonious whole, and that, during an enforced absence, some 
unlettered person had come into the room, seized the heterogeneous 
papers, carried them away, and printed them all without considering 
how one thing qualified or controverted another. To attempt to deal 
in detail with the minor inaccuracies and contradictions would out- 
run the limits of an article; still, some of the more salient errors 
may be noted. On p. 124 it is stated that Manning received a letter 
from the churchwardens of Lavington, announcing that his wife’s 
grave was falling into decay. Having invented the letter, Mr. Purcell 
goes on to invent the answer, and puts words into Manning’s mouth 
that seem to ratify the conclusion at which the biographer had arrived 
—that Manning wished to ignore the fact that he was ever married. 
Now there have never been churchwardens at Lavington ; since 1867 
no one but myself has been churchwarden. Mrs. Manning’s grave 
is situated in a private portion of the churchyard, and is, and always 
has been, kept like the other graves in that place. In 1876 Manning 
stood by my side by his wife’s grave. I said, ‘Why did you never 
put up anything in memory of Aunt Caroline?’ He replied, ‘ Because 
I could not put the inscription I wanted.’ And then he went on to 
say that he had put up a window in Chichester Cathedral to her 
memory. Another blunder is: ‘The church of West Lavington, in 
which Cobden and some other notabilities are buried, was built by 
the munificence of Laprimaudaye, who, before the church was com- 
pleted, became a Catholic; but he did not like to revoke his promised 
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gift, and made over the church to the Bishop of Chichester.’ It 
would be difficult to find in a work with any pretence to historical 
accuracy a paragraph with so many errors. Cobden is not buried in, 
but outside, the church ; no other notability shares his repose in the 
heath-covered slopes of that beautiful churchyard. Laprimaudaye, 
in conjunction with Mr. Hubbard, built the church. It may have 
been temporarily ‘made over’ to the Bishop of Chichester, but on 
the Rev. J. Currie, the first incumbent, endowing the living it 
passed into my gift, and I had the honour of presenting to it the 
present incumbent. One thing about the church Mr. Purcell evidently 
does not know—that Manning preached at the evening service on 
the day that the church was consecrated, Bishop Wilberforce having 
preached in the morning; and that that sermon was the last 
ministerial act that Manning ever performed in the Church of 
England. It was indeed a notable occasion. The present Dean of 
Chichester, who succeeded Manning at Lavington, describes it as ‘a 
day of intense sadness to those who were present, intensified by the 
dimness of a November evening. All were oppressed with the feeling 
of the great loss they were to sustain, for probably there never was 
more faithful work done by any clergyman in the Church of England 
within the memory of man than that done by Manning in the parish 
of Lavington and in the diocese of Chichester. Every duty was 
fulfilled by him with the utmost diligence and tenderness of affection ; 
to within a year of his death he wrote to me of the people of Laving- 
ton as “‘my dear flock.”’ 

In conclusion, I trust that I may be allowed to express my hope 
that some time or another a true and impartial history of Cardinal 
Manning’s life will be written ; and if this be attempted, I am ready, 
within certain limits, to place the valuable materials I possess into 
the hands of one who is prepared to show the real truth about 
Manning’s Anglican as well as his Catholic life. 


REGINALD G. WILBERFURCE. 


Vol. i. p. 445. 
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AMERICA AS A POWER 


DurinG the past few months, in the daily and periodical press here 
and on ‘the other side,’ numerous articles have appeared dealing with 
the position of America at the present time, particularly in relation to 
Great Britain. Some are written from a patriotic standpoint ;- while 
others treat of the subject in a spirit of catholicism which is entirely 
admirable in principle but equally lacking in conviction to the prac- 
tical mind. 

In the following pages it is proposed to indicate briefly and 
concisely the position of America from several points of view not 
hitherto referred to—so far as the writer is aware—as regards her title 
to be considered a Power, and also, co-relatively, as a Power on a war 
footing, which, rightly or wrongly, is still in this nineteenth century 
the almost universal standard by which the status of any nation 
is judged. 

By ‘ America’ is meant, of course, the United States of America, 
and by ‘ Power,’ that potential strength which commands attention 
and respect in the council chambers of the world, and, if wisely exer- 
cised, enables a nation to pursue the even tenor of its way without 
fear and without reproach. 

It may be assumed without argument that population alone is not 
power ; nor extent of dominion ; neither can extensive trade relation- 
ship nor the benefits of a republican or democratic government bring 
the attributes of power. Population without active interest in, and 
earnest working for, everything that makes for progress is but an 
unenlightened mass of possible raw material, asin China. A dominion 
peopled with freed-men who are yet bondmen, and citizens who are not 
citizens, as in Russia, is a land whose disintegration, and perhaps 
destruction, will surely come with a continuance of the policy of 
suppression, and whose progress is thwarted at every turn by official 
tyranny of the most pronounced character. Extensive trading, with- 
out a stable monetary standard, is, after all, only a ‘clearing sale of 
surplus stock’ ona large and continuous scale, which is unfortunately 
true of India, and, to a considerable extent, of America also; while 
republican or democratic government, ever-changing and generally 
mistrusted, is often but the veriest travesty of power. 

What then, it may be asked, constitutes national strength ? 
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Briefly, a land whose every citizen is a free man and an enlightened 
subject ; extensive and profitable trade intercourse ; a sound currency 
basis, and a stable government free from jobbery and panic. It is 
not the writer’s intention, however, to enlarge on these points, but 
rather to proceed at once to the consideration of another, and not 
less important, factor in the large subject of national strength, and 
one which is receiving greater attention in these days than ever 
before, viz. the possession of a mercantile marine. 

History shows how largely a nation’s growth and permanence 
may be bound up in the maintenance and extension of its maritime 
strength. The Pheenicians, with a mere strip of coast-line, and 
the Venetians, with little more than a salt marsh, for territory, both 
attained magnificent pre-eminence among the nations of their day, 
almost wholly by reason of their maritime supremacy. The insular 
position of our own fatherland has compelled us to become a nation 
of seamen, so to speak, and we have gradually built up an immense 
mercantile fleet, which not only carries our own and our neigh- 
bours’ merchandise, but, while doing so, takes the Briton, with his 
commercial and administrative ability, to the farthest corners of the 
earth. 

Other nations, by means of handsome subsidies from the public 
purse, are now endeavouring, and not unsuccessfully, to create a 
mercantile marine where none previously existed, or to foster and 
increase that which they may have had the good fortune to possess. 
Germany, with an awkwardly divided coast-line of 1,200 miles, is 
notably leading the way in this respect, and in the public press 
attention was lately drawn to the fact that her principal steamship 
lines are paying good dividends notwithstanding the depressed state 
of shipping affairs—a state of matters which is certain to stimulate an 
increasing interest in the investing public of that country. The 
constant purchase by Norway of old British vessels is well-known ; 
and even Belgium, with a sea-board of only forty-two miles, is mov- 
ing in the same general direction by spending money freely and 
wisely in increasing and improving the cross-channel service with 
England, and also to some extent in fostering her maritime inter- 
course, the shipping section in the Antwerp Exhibition of 1894 
having received special prominence. 

In view of all this, and without going into the merits or otherwise 
of the subsidy system, it will be interesting in the first place to see 
how the United States stands in respect of her mercantile marine— 
her position in the ocean carrying-trade—as compared with other 
nations. The official figures in connection with the different countries, 
it should be remarked, are so variously compiled that it is not an 
easy task to reduce them to a uniform basis for comparison, but the 
following table may be accepted as sufficiently accurate for our 
purpose, and includes only vessels of iron and steel construction :— 

3P2 
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— Sailers Steamers | Totals 





| Yo. Tonnage No. Tonnage No. Tonnage 
| Great Britain . | 2,168,451 | 6,325 | 9,676,047 | 7,970 11,844,496 | 
| 


| 
Germany. .| i; 362,184 952 | 1,343,153 1,261 1,705,337 | 
| United : “a 92,296 559 900,885 653 993,181 | 


| Norway . o| 89,512 | 480 
| Spain . 1,228 | . 370 

Holland . 51,836 | | 209 
| ee 42,940 | 223 


447,798 372 
315,196 255 
317,967 266 


449,026 
367,032 
360,907 


United States . 22,920 | 417 765,142 | 482 788,062 
| 


407,462 571 | 496,974 


It will be observed that in the number of her sailing vessels the 
United States is second last in the list; while as regards steamers 
she is easily distanced by Germany, France, and Norway. With a 
population of 63,000,000 and an area of nearly 3,000,000 square 
miles, it would naturally be expected that the United States would 
have had a larger maritime interest than, say, Germany, with a 
population of 59,000,000 and an area of about 1,300,000 square miles, 
especially in view of the splendid seaboard which the American 
continent affords. 

Like Norway, the United States has a large number of wooden 
sailing vessels, viz., 2,579, averaging 474 tons, as compared with our 
own fleet of 1,105 similar craft, averaging 212 tons ; and, continuing 
this individual comparison between Great Britain and America a 
little further in regard to the relative number of high-speed screw 
steamers belonging to each nation, we have the following interesting 
figures :— 

Vessels capable of steaming :— 

Knots 12-14 14}-154 16-17 17}-19 19 and upwards 


Great Britain . : . 640 57 34 15 6 
United States . ‘ - 55 18 1 _ 4 


Now, there is, as every one knows, an enormous traffic flowing 
between the United States and Great Britain, principally in food- 
products to this country. In fact, in the twelve months ending the 
30th of June 1894, the volume of trade to Great Britain represented 
47 per cent. of the total exports of the United States, the value of 
the same in round figures being 85,000,000/. The chief items of 
this large sum were: cotton, 22,500,000/.; wheat and flour, 
20,000,000/.; bacon and hams, 8,000,000/.; cattle, 4,600,000/. ; 
fresh beef, 3,295,000/.; lard, 2,600,000/.; tobacco, 2,700,000/. ; 
and maize, 2,220,000/. The exports from Great Britain to the 
States fluctuate considerably, as also do the exports from the 
States to this country; but the value of the same may be stated as 
about 30,000,000/., so that the total traffic passing to and fro 
represents a value of over 110,000,000/., of which, it may be 
mentioned incidentally, more than half passes through the port of 
New York. 
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What proportion of this immense trade is carried by United States’ 
vessels ? Well, though it is not possible to state accurately the ton- 
nage, the arrivals from, and departures for, America during 1894, will 
no doubt serve the point in view, taking for the purpose of compari- 
son only British and American-owned vessels :— 














American British 
Arrivals Departures Arrivals Departures 


Sailing vessels ‘ . 87 10 ; ° 86 1,037 
Steamers ; ; . 47 46 ‘ ‘ 1,831 1,611 














It will thus clearly be seen that the United States has but a small 
interest in the carrying-trade between the two countries ; in fact, 
little over 8 per cent. of her whole sea-borne trade is carried by her 
own vessels, and this, it may be stated, is a remarkable falling-off 
within the past thirty years, in the early ‘ sixties’ quite 70 per cent. 
of the foreign trade of the United States having been carried by 
American-owned vessels. While other nations, therefore, are doing 
everything possible to stimulate and encourage their mercantile 
marine, the United States has allowed a valuable, indeed indispen- 
sable, industry to decay, and even the most disinterested can hardly 
review these figures without reflecting upon the splendid opportunity 
to acquire maritime greatness which has been frittered away by the 
exigencies of a short-sighted protective policy. 

An American writer recently referred to this pregnant fact, though 
in a somewhat casual way; and from certain indications in other 
directions it is evident a reaction has set in, and that the public 
spirit of the American nation will ere long be roused to a sense of 
its duty in this respect. It is very questionable, however, if the 
ground which has thus gradually been lost will ever be recovered, 
especially if a recent enactment, requiring that all officers and 
engineers employed in American vessels shall be naturalised American 
citizens, is an example of the lines upon which American shipping 
legislation will be conducted. 

The foregoing deals with America’s position as a Power in 
time of peace, a point of view unfortunately not yet fully recog- 
nised in the unwritten code of international principles as a basis 
of judgment in the case of a nation aspiring to the rank of a Power. 
Let us now consider the position of the United State as a possible 
belligerent. Little more than three months ago we experienced the 
disquieting effects of the possibility of war between this country and 
America—a state of matters which, had it been prophesied twelve 
months previously, would have brought down upon the head of the 
misguided seer a world of scorn and ridicule, yet which has now 
become a page in history. 

It would indeed be a grievous mistake to exaggerate in this or 
any other connection the prospects of war, but while we cannot afford 
to ignore our duties so long as warlike preparedness is an assurance 
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of the maintenance of peace, or shirk the responsibilities which have 
grown round our national welfare—duties and responsibilities greater 
and more onerous than any people ever had before—we may at least 
review, without prejudice, first the relative positions of the principal 
nations in the matter of naval strength, and, secondly, some of the 
probable results of a war between Great Britain and America as it 
would affect the latter, remarking, by way of preface, that some 
points in the last-named connection appear worthy of greater con- 
sideration than seems to have been given them, not only as regards 
the ability and preparedness of America to precipitate hostilities, but 
more particularly with reference to her trade with Great Britain, and 
its early prospect of steady diminution as the result of the growth of 
our own colonial trade. 

The following table shows the naval strength of the nations 
named, as comprehensively as it is possible to do—anything like a 
satisfactorily uniform classification of the various vessels of the 
respective fleets being extremely difficult, if not impossible. 


| Battle-ships Cruisers Torpedo Craft Port Defence 
Great Britain . 32 263 118 23 
France 30 150 216 17 
Spain 1 90 16 CO 1 
Russia 14 7 a 
Ital ; 10 61 139 4 | 
Holland . — 66 20 25 
Germany . ‘ j 13 43 52 | 12 
United States . ail 5 47 17 19 
Denmark . ‘ ; | 1 


Taking the combined figures of battle-ships and cruisers—a reason- 
able procedure, all things considered—it is seen that the United 
States stands eighth in the list as regards her fighting capabilities 
on the high seas, and with this observation we may pass to another 
aspect of the subject. 

The business instinct in these days has been developed so 
abnormally by the keen struggle for existence that there is little 
doubt, in the event of war between any two nations, efforts would be 
made by commercial interests on both sides to continue as great a 
proportion as possible of the volume of trade which had been pre- 
viously passing between them. 

Unlike most European countries, however, America has no neigh- 
bour across whose neutral territory she could count on maintaining 
a considerable part of her export and import trade. Her northern 
marches would be closed by Canada, while her southern boundary is 
physically impracticable for such a purpose. An effective blockade 
of her ports, therefore, would mean inevitable and disastrous ruin. 
With a greatly restricted, or entirely obstructed, outlet for his pro- 
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duce the American farmer would become, if not bankrupt, at all 
events a much poorer man than he is at present; the army of the 
unemployed, even now ominously large, would be recruited enor- 
mously from all ranks of life ; the financial position of the railroads, 
never of the soundest, would at once become desperate on account of 
the cessation of ‘ foreign through-going’ traffic ; and, if the writer isnot 
mistaken in his conclusicus, the number of the different nationalities, 
individually and collectively, which form the component parts of her 
population, would prove a most embarrassing element of complica- 
tion, rendering internal dissensions only too probable. 

Even making every allowance for the patriotic cohesion which 
the call to arms evokes in all ranks of a nation, there are grave doubts 
whether the United States, with its immense alien population, has 
yet reached a degree of national solidity sufficiently strong to justify 
a declaration, or even a menace, of war at the present time. He 
would be considered foolish who embarked upon a business venture 
without first counting the cost and summing up his probable gains 
and losses. Similarly, no nation, in the face of such incalculable ruin, 
even though the fortune of war be with it, is justified in a threat or 
menace of war against any other nation, unless, indeed, ‘ the case is 
a good one, the ground fair, and the necessity clear’; and it is toler- 
ably certain that, had the soundness of this axiom been more clearly 
recognised by American statesmen during past months, we should not 
have heard so much regarding the Monroe Doctrine, or rather the 
modern American reading of that dogma. 

More than thirty years ago John Bright gave it as his opinion 
that ‘if we go into war with the United States it will be a war upon 
the ocean. Every ship that belongs to the twe nations will, as far as 
possible, be swept from the seas.’ Circumstances, of course, have greatly 
changed since these words were uttered, but it is true now, as ever, 
that in the event of a rupture the hostilities will become a struggle 
for naval supremacy, and that whichever nation proves invincible 
on the high seas will have the other at its mercy. 

We have seen how inefficiently America is equipped to maintain 
such a naval struggle; we have also seen that Great Britain at 
present buys practically half of that which America has to sell, for 
which produce, it will be admitted, there would be very great diffi- 
culty in finding other purchasers in the event of British markets 
being closed against it. It is idle to speak of the resources of 
America being so enormous that she would be practically unconquer- 
able; if they bring no money into the national exchequer, or if 
public credit is embarrassed or destroyed, these resources become 
a burden rather than a benefit. And, after all, can any nation 
lightly scout ninety millions of money, especially one whose public 
debt is over 175,000,000/., and whose revenue seems incapable of 
further expansion on present lines? Should it not rather set its 
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house in order, and until that has been done repress the policy 
of interference in extraneous matters which affect its national 
interests not one whit—a policy which is as mischievous as it is 
undignified ? 

Great Britain has so many colonial possessions and dependencies 
from which to draw supplies to replace American produce in her 
markets, that she could well afford, in the event of war, to raise an 
effective and strenuous blockade of United States ports ; and her large 
navy, in conjunction with the fleet of fast merchant steamers, of 
which particulars have already been given, is a convincing element in 
the case. In fact, as the direct result of such a blockading action, 
the British colonial trade, already large and steadily increasing, 
would receive so great an impetus, and gain so firm a footing, that 
American produce would probably never recover its former position. 

But sufficient has no doubt been said to show the weakness of 
America as a belligerent, and, dismissing now from our minds all 
thought of war, we come to a question which appears to be of more 
immediate importance to the people of the United States, viz. the 
impending decline in their produce trade with this country, 
consequent on the enormous increase and development of the import 
trade from our colonies. This colonial trade, as we have just 
mentioned, has been making rapid strides within the past decade, 
and it is not difficult to believe that, in the natural course of things, 
America may find her exports being gradually cut out of our markets 
by the produce of those of our own household. 

To make this clear it is only necessary to state that there is 
hardly a single commodity which we now import from America 
which we are not at the present moment importing from one or other 
of our colonial possessions, dependencies, or allies. Cotton is the 
only item in which the difficulty of supply from other quarters would 
probably prove insuperable, our present independent sources being 
capable of furnishing little over one-half of our annual import of 
American cotton. In the matter of wheat, which is the prin- 
cipal item next to cotton in our imports from America, we have 
the Argentine Republic doubling its exports to this country in the 
course of a few years, and, with only a fifteenth part of her estimated 
wheat-growing area as yet under cultivation, this rate of increase 
may continue for years; while our Australian colonies, India, Egypt, 
and Russia are well able to send us a very much greater supply than 
they are yet doing. 

Being nearer than most of our possessions, America has no doubt 
a geographical advantage which our colonies will always have to con- 
tend against, but when it is considered that the importation, e.g. of 
preserved meat from Queensland in. 1889 was only valued at 4,568/., 
and in 1893 reached a total of 85,767/.—and this, it must be remem- 
bered, in competition with the American article—it will be seen that 
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we have by no means reached finality in the possibilities of our im- 
port trade from our colonies, for what is true of one item applies 
with more or less force to the whole. The importation of grain and 
other produce from the States at merely nominal freights has un- 
doubtedly retarded the growth of our colonial trade and also checked 
the imports of similar produce from other countries; but with a 
rise in prices consequent on the appreciation of American land values 
and increasing demand for jocal consumption, with or without a 
much needed advance in ocean freights, matters will right them- 
selves to a more equitable balance, of which it is certain our kin 
in Greater Britain will not be slow to take advantage. 

Having thus superficially dealt with this very involved subject, 
principally from a maritime point of view, it is only necessary to say 
in conclusion that the mere talk of the prospect of war between two 
countries prompts the outsider to investigate matters which are 
ordinarily left to the statistician, but the results of such researches 
are none the less valuable, and the application is probably more 
practical. 


ALEXANDER MACLURE. 
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MUTUAL AID AMONGST OURSELVES 


[Tuts article completes the series of ‘ Mutual Aid’ papers by the same 
author, which began in September 1890. It will be for the con- 
venience of readers to give the following table of references to the 
preceding articles. 
Mutual Aid among Animals, I. °. ° ; : . September 1890 
Mutual Aid among Animals, IT. . , , . November 1890 
Mutual Aid among Savages . ‘ : : . April 1891 
Mutual Aid among the Barbarians. ‘ ‘ . January 1892 
Mutual Aid in the Medieval City, I. . : ‘ . August 1894 
Mutual Aid in the Medizeval City (concluded) . . September 1894 
Mutual Aid amongst Modern Men January 1896 
Ev170R, Nineteenth Century. | 


When we examine the every-day life of the rural populations of 
Europe, we find that, notwithstanding all that has been done in 
modern States for the destruction of the village community, the life of 
the peasants remains honeycombed with habits and customs of mutual 
aid and support; that important vestiges of the communal posses- 
sion of the soil are still retained; and that, as soon as the legal ob- 
stacles to rural association were lately removed, a network of free 
unions for all sorts of economical purposes rapidly spread among the 
peasants—the tendency of this young movement being to recon- 
stitute some sort of union similar to the village community of old. 
Such being the conclusions arrived at in the first part of this essay,' 
we have now to consider, what institutions for mutual support can 
be found at the present time amongst the industrial populations. 

For the last three hundred years, the conditions for the growth 
of such institutions have been as unfavourable in the towns as they 
have been in the villages. It is well known, indeed, that when the 
medizval cities were subdued by the young military States, all 
institutions which kept the artisans, the masters, and the merchants 
together in the guilds and the cities were violently destroyed. The 
‘self-government and the self-jurisdiction of both the guild and the 
city were abolished ; the oath of allegiance between guild-brothers 
became an act of felony towards the State; the properties of the 


' Nineteenth Century, January 1896. 
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guilds were confiscated in the same way as the lands of the village 
communities ; and the inner and technical organisation of each trade 
was taken in hand by the State. Laws, gradually growing in severity, 
were passed to prevent artisans from combining in any way. Fora 
time, some shadows of the old guilds were tolerated: merchants’ 
guilds were allowed to exist under the condition of freely granting 
subsidies to the kings, and some artisan guilds were kept in existence 
as organs of administration. Some of them still drag on their 
meaningless existence. But what formerly was the vital force 
of medizval life and industry has long since disappeared under the 
crushing weight of the centralised State. 

In this country, which may be taken as the best illustration of 
the industrial policy of the modern States, we see the Parliament 
beginning the destruction of the guilds as early as the fifteenth 
century; but it was especially in the next century that decisive 
measures were taken. Henry the Eighth not only ruined the 
organisation of the guilds, but also confiscated their properties, 
with even less excuse and manners, as Toulmin Smith wrote, than 
he had produced for confiscating the estates of the monasteries.’ 
Edward the Sixth completed his work,* and already in the second 
part of the sixteenth century we find the Parliament settling all the 
disputes between craftsmen and merchants, which formerly were 
settled in each city separately. The Parliament and the king not 
only legislated in all such contests, but, keeping in view the interests 
of the Crown in the exports, they soon beganto determine the 
number of apprentices in each trade and minutely to regulate the very 
technics of each fabrication—the weights of the stuffs, the number 
of threads in the yard of cloth, and the like. With little success, it 
must be said; because contests and technical difficulties which were 
arranged for centuries in succession by agreement between closely- 
interdependent guilds and federated cities lay entirely beyond the 
powers of the centralised State. The continual interference of its 
officials paralysed the trades, bringing most of them to a complete 
decay ; and the last century economists, when they rose against the 
State regulation of industries, only ventilated a widely-felt discon- 
tent. The abolition of that interference by the French Revolution 
was greeted as an act of liberation, and the example of France was 
soon followed elsewhere. 

With the regulation of wages the State had no better success. 
In the medieval cities, when the distinction between masters and 

? Toulmin Smith, Lnglish Gilds, London, 1870, Introd. p. xliii. 

* The Act of Edward the Sixth—the first of his reign—ordered to hand over to 
the Crown ‘all fraternities, brotherhoods, and guilds being within the realm of Eng- 
land and Wales and other of the king’s dominions; and all manors, lands, tenements, 
and other hereditaments belonging to them or any of them’ (Znglish Gilds, Introd. 


p. xliii). See also Ockenkowski’s England's wirtschaftliche Entwickelung im Ausgange 
des Mittelalters, Jena, 1879, chaps. ii.-v. 
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apprentices or journeymen became more and more apparent in the 
fifteenth century, unions of apprentices (Gesellenverbdnde), occasion- 
ally assuming an international character, were opposed to the unions 
of masters and merchants. Now it was the State which undertook to 
settle their griefs, and under the Elizabethan Statute of 1563 the 
Justices of Peace had to settle the wages, so as to guarantee a ‘con- 
venient’ livelihood to journeymen and apprentices. The Justices, 
however, proved helpless to conciliate the conflicting interests, and 
still less to compel the masters to obey their decisions. The law 
gradually became a dead letter, and was repealed by the end of the 
last century. But while the State thus abandoned the function of 
regulating wages, it continued severely to prohibit all combinations 
which were entered:upon by journeymen and workers in order to raise 
their wages, or to keep them at a certain level. All through the 
eighteenth century it legislated against the workers’ unions, and in 
1799 it finally prohibited all sorts of combinations, under the menace 
of severe punishments. In fact, the British Parliament only followed 
in this case the example of the French Revolutionary Convention, 
which had issued a draconic law against coalitions of workers— 
coalitions between a number of citizens being considered as attempts 
against the sovereignty of the State, which was supposed equally to 
protect all its subjects. The work of destruction of the medieval 
unions was thus completed. Both in the town and in the village the 
State reigned over loose aggregations of individuals, and was ready to 
prevent by the most stringent measures the reconstitution of any 
sort of separate unions among them. These were, then, the 
conditions under which the mutual-aid tendency had to make its 
way in our century. 

Need it be said that no such measures could destroy that 
tendency? Throughout the last century, the workers’ unions were 
continually reconstituted.‘ Nor were they stopped by the cruel 
prosecutions which took place under the laws of 1797 and 1799. 
Every flaw in supervision, every delay of the masters in denouncing 
the unions was taken advantage of. Under the cover of friendly 
societies, burial clubs, or secret brotherhoods, the unions spread in 
the textile industries, among the Sheffield cutlers, the miners, and 
vigorous federal organisations were formed to support the branches 
during strikes and prosecutions.° 

The repeal of the Combination Laws in 1825 gave a new impulse 
to the movement. Unions and national federations were formed in all 
trades;* and when Robert Owen started his Grand National 

* See Sidney and Beatrice Webb, History of Trade-Unionism, London, 1894, pp. 
21-38. 

5 See in Sidney Webb’s work the associations which existed at that time. The 
London artisans are supposed tc have never been better organised than in 1810-20. 


* The National Association for the Protection of Labour included about 150 
separate unions, which paid high levies, and had a membership of about 100,000. 
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Consolidated Trades’ Union, it mustered half a million members in a 
few months. True that this period of relative liberty did not last 
long. Prosecution began anew in the thirties, and the well-known 
ferocious condemnations of 1832-1844 followed. The Grand 
National Union was disbanded, and all over the country, both the 
private employers and the Government in its own workshops 
began to compel the workers to resign all connection with 
unions, and to sign ‘the Document’ to that effect. Unionists were 
prosecuted wholesale under the Master and Servant Act—workers 
being summarily arrested and condemned upon a mere complaint of 
misbehaviour lodged by the master.’ Strikes were suppressed in an 
autocratic way, and the most astounding condemnations took place 
for merely having announced a strike or acted as a delegate in it—to 
say nothing of the military suppression of strike riots, nor of the 
condemnations which followed the frequent outbursts of acts of 
violence. To practice mutual support under such circumstances was 
anything but an easytask. And yet, notwithstanding all obstacles, of 
which our own generation hardly can have an idea, the revival of the 
unions began again in 1841, and the amalgamation. of the workers 
has been steadily continued since. After a long fight, which lasted 
for over a hundred years, the right-of combining together was con- 
quered, and at the present time nearly one-fourth part of the 
regularly employed workers, 7.e. about 1,500,000, belong to trade 
unions.® 

As to the other European States, sufficient to say that up to a 
very recent date, all sorts of unions were prosecuted as conspiracies, 
as they are still in Russia; and that nevertheless they exist every- 
where, even though they must often take the form of secret societies ; 
while the extension and the force of labour organisations, and espe- 
cially of the Knights of Labour, in the United States, have been 
sufficiently illustrated by recent strikes. It must, however, be borne 
in mind that, prosecution apart, the mere fact of belonging to a 
labour union implies considerable sacrifices in money, in time, and in 
unpaid work, and continually implies the risk of losing employment 
for the mere fact of being a unionist.? There is, moreover, the strike, 


The Builders’ Union and the Miners’ Unions also were big organisations. (Webb, l.c. 
p- 107.) 

7 I follow in this Mr. Webb's work, which is replete with documents to confirm 
his statements. 

* Great changes have taken place since the forties in the attitude of the richer 
classes towards the unions. However, even in the sixties, the employers made a for- 
midable concerted attempt to crush them by locking out whole populations. Up to 
1869 the simple agreement to strike, and the announcement of a strike by placards, 
to say nothing of picketing, were often punished as intimidation. Only in 1875 the 
Master and Servant Act was repealed, peaceful picketing was permitted, and ‘ vio- 
lence and intimidation’ during strikes fell into the domain of common law. Yet, 
even during the dock-labourers’ strike in 1887, relief money had to be spent for fight- 
ing before the Courts for the right of picketing. 

® A weekly contribution of 6d. out of an 18s. wage, or of 1s. out of 25s., means 
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which a unionist has continually to face; and the grim reality of a 
strike is, that the limited credit of a worker’s family at the baker’s 
and the pawnbroker’s is soon exhausted, the strike-pay goes not far 
even for food, and hunger is soon written on the children’s faces. 
For one who lives in close contact with workers, a protracted strike 
is the most heartrending sight; while what a strike meant forty 
years ago in this country, and still means in all but the wealthiest 
parts of the continent, can easily be conceived. Continually, even 
now, strikes will end with the total ruin and the forced emigration 
of whole populations, while the shooting down of strikers on the 
slightest provocation, or even without any provocation,’ is quite 
habitual still on the continent. 

And yet, every year there are thousands of strikes and lock-outs in 
Europe and America—the most severe and protracted contests being, 
as a rule, the so-called ‘sympathy strikes,’ which are entered upon to 
support locked-out comrades or to maintain the rights of the unions. 
And while a portion of the Press is prone to explain strikes by 
‘intimidation,’ those who have lived among strikers speak with 
admiration of the mutual aid and support which are constantly 
practised by them. Everyone has heard of the colossal amount 
of work which was done by volunteer workers for organising relief 
during the last dock-labourers’ strike; of the miners who, after 
having themselves been idle for many weeks, paid a levy of four 
shillings a week to the strike fund when they resumed work; of the 
miner widow who, during the last Yorkshire labour war, brought her 
husband’s life-savings to the strike fund; of the last loaf of bread 
being always shared with neighbours; of the Radstock miners, 
favoured with larger kitchen-gardens, who invited four hundred 
Bristol miners to take their share of cabbage and potatoes, and so 
on. All newspaper correspondents, during the last miners’ strike, 
knew heaps of such facts, although not all of them could report such 
‘irrelevant’ niatters to their respective papers.'! 

Unionism is not, however, the only form in which the worker’s 
need of mutual support finds its expression. There are, besides, the 
political associations, whose activity many workers consider as more 
conducive to general welfare than the trade-unions, limited as they 
are now in their purposes. Of course the mere fact of belonging to 
a political body cannot be taken as a manifestation of the mutual-aid 


much more than 9/. out of a 3007. income: it is mostly taken upon food; and the 
levy is soon doubled when a strike is declared in a brother union. The graphic de- 
scription of trade-union life, by a skilled craftsman, published by Mr. and Mrs. Webb 
(p. 431, sqg.), gives an excellent idea of the amount of work required from a unionist. 

10 See the debates upon the strikes of Falkenau and Austria before the Austrian 
Reichstag on the 10th of May, 1894, in which debates the fact is fully recognised by 
the Ministry and the owner of the colliery. Also the English Press of that time. 

" Many such facts will be found in the Daily Chronicle and partly the Daily News 
for October and November 1894. 
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tendency. We all know that politics are the field in which the purely 
egotistic elements of society enter into the most entangled combina- 
tions with altruistic aspirations. But every experienced politician 
knows that all great political movements were fought upon large and 
often distant issues, and that those of them were the strongest which 
provoked most disinterested enthusiasm. All great historical move- 
ments have had this character, and for our own generation Socialism 
stands in that case. ‘Paid agitators’ is, no doubt, the favourite 
refrain of those who know nothing about it. The truth, however, is 
that—to speak only of what I know personally—if I had kept a diary 
for the last twenty-four years and inscribed in it all the devotion 
and self-sacrifice which I came across in the Socialist movement, the 
reader of such a diary would have had the word ‘ heroism’ constantly 
on his lips. But the men I would have spoken of were not heroes ; 
they were average men, inspired by a grand idea. Every Socialist 
newspaper—and there are hundreds of them in Europe alone—has 
the same history of years of sacrifice without any hope of reward, and, 
in the overwhelming majority of cases, even without any personal 
ambition. Ihave seen families living without knowing what would be 
their food to-morrow, the husband boycotted all round in his little 
town for his part in the paper, and the wife supporting the family by 
sewing, and such a situation lasting for years, until the family would 
retire, without a word of reproach, simply saying : ‘Continue ; we can 
hold on no more!’ I have seen men, dying from consumption, and 
knowing it, and yet knocking about in snow and fog to prepare meet- 
ings, speaking at meetings within a few weeks from death, and only then 
retiring to a hospital with the words: ‘ Now, friends, I am done; the 
doctors say I have but a few weeks to live. Tell the comrades that 
I shall be happy if they come to see me.’ I have seen facts which 
would be described as ‘ idealisation’ if I told them in this place ; and 
the very names of these men, hardly known outside a narrow circle of 
friends, will soon be forgotten when the friends, too,. have passed 
away. In fact, I don’t know myself which most to admire, the 
unbounded devotion of these few, or the sum total of petty acts of 
devotion of the great number. Every quire of a penny paper sold, 
every meeting, every hundred votes which are won at a Socialist 
election, represent an amount of energy and sacrifices of which no 
outsider has the faintest idea. And what is now done by Social- 
ists has been done in every popular and advanced party, political 
and religious, in the past. All past progress has been promoted by 
like men and by a like devotion. 

Co-operation, especially in Britain, is often described as ‘joint- 
stock individualism’ ; and such as it is now, it undoubtedly tends to 
breed a co-operative egotism, not only towards the community at 
large, but also among the co-operators themselves. It is, neverthe- 
less, certain that at its origin the movement had an essentially mutual- 
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aid character. Even now, its most ardent promoters are persuaded 
that co-operation leads mankind to a higher harmonic stage of econo- 
mical relations, and it is not possible to stay in some of the strong- 
holds of co-operation in the North without realising that the great 
number of the rank and file hold the same opinion. Most of them 
would lose interest in the movement if that faith were gone ; and it 
must be owned that within the last few years broader ideals of general 
welfare and of the producers’ solidarity have begun to be current 
among the co-operators. There is undoubtedly now a tendency 
towards establishing better relations between the owners of the co- 
operative workshops and the workers. 

The importance of co-operation in this country, in Holland and 
in Denmark is well known; while in Germany, and especially on the 
Rhine, the co-operative societies are already an important factor of 
industrial life." It is, however, Russia which offers perhaps the best 
field for the study of co-operation under an infinite variety of aspects. 
In Russia, it is a natural growth, an inheritance from the middle ages ; 
and while a formally established co-operative society would have to 
cope with many legal difficulties and official suspicion, the informal 
co-operation—the artél—makes the very substance of Russian peasant 
life. The history of ‘the making of Russia,’ and of the colonisation 
of Siberia, is a history of the hunting and trading artéls or guilds, 
followed by village communities, and at the present time we find the 
artél everywhere ; among each group of ten to fifty peasants who come 
from the same village to work at a factory, in all the building trades, 
among fishermen and hunters, among convicts on their way to and in 
Siberia, among railway porters, Exchange messengers, Customs House 
labourers, everywhere in the village industries, which give occupation 
to 7,000,000 men—from top to bottom of the working world, perma- 
nent and temporary, for production and consumption under all pos- 
sible aspects.’ We can thus see in Russia how the old medizval insti- 


2 The 81,473 productive and consumers’ associations on the Middle Rhine showed 

few years ago a yearly expenditure of 18,437,500/.; 3,675,0007. were granted 
during the year in loans. 

13 Until now, many of the fishing-grounds on the tributaries of the Caspian Sea 
are held by immense artéls, the Ural river belonging to the whole of the Ural 
Cossacks, who allot and re-allot the fishing-grounds—perhaps the richest in the world 
—among the villages, without any interference of the authorities. Fishing is always 
made by artéls in the Ural, the Volga, and all the lakes of Northern Russia. 
Besides these permanent organisations, there are the simply countless temporary 
artéls, constituted for each special purpose. When ten or twenty peasants come 
from some locality to a big town, to work as weavers, carpenters, masons, boat-builders, 
and so on, they always constitute an artél. They hire rooms, hire a cook (very often 
the wife of one of them acts in this capacity), elect an elder, and take their meals in 
common, each one paying his share for food and lodging to the artél. A party of 
convicts on its way to Siberia always does the same, and its elected elder is the 
officially recognised intermediary between the convicts and the military chief of the 
party. In the hard-labour prisons they have the same organisation. The railway 
porters, the messengers at the Exchange, the workers at the Custom House, the 
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tution, having not been interfered with by the State (in its informal 
manifestations), has fully survived until now, and takes the greatest 
variety of forms in accordance with the requirements of modern indus- 
try and commerce. As to the Balkan peninsula, the Turkish 
Empire and Caucasia, the old guilds are maintained there in full. 
The esnafs of Servia have fully preserved their medizval character ; 
they include both masters and journeymen, regulate the trades, and 
are institutions for mutual support in labour and sickness ;'* while 
the amkari of Caucasia, and especially at Tiflis, add to these functions 
a considerable influence in municipal life." 

In connection with co-operation, I ought perhaps to mention also 
the friendly societies, the unities of odd-fellows, the village and town 
clubs organised for meeting the doctors’ bills, the dress and burial 
clubs, the small clubs very common among factory girls, to which 
they contribute a few pence every week, and afterwards draw by lot 
the sum of one pound, which can at least be used for some substantial 
purchase, and many others. A not inconsiderable amount of sociable 
or jovial spirit is alive in all such societies and clubs, even though the 
‘credit and debit’ of each member are closely watched over. But 
there are so many associations based on the readiness to sacrifice time, 
health, and life if required, that we-can produce numbers of illustra- 
tions of the best forms of mutual support. 

The Lifeboat Association in this country, and similar institutions 
on the Continent, must be mentioned in the first place. The former 
has now over three hundred boats along the coast of these isles, and 
it would have twice as many were it not for the poverty of the fisher- 
men, who cannot afford to buy lifeboats. The crews consist, however, 
of volunteers, whose readiness to sacrifice their lives for the rescue of 
absolute strangers to them is put every year to a severe test; 
every winter the loss of several of the bravest among them stands 
on record. And if we ask these men what moves them to risk their 
lives, even when there is no reasonable chance of success, their answer 
is something on the following lines. A fearful snowstorm, blowing 
across the Channel, raged on the flat, sandy coast of a tiny village in 


town messengers in the capitals, who are collectively responsible for each member, 
enjoy such a reputation that any amount of money or banknotes is trusted to the 
artél-member by the merchants. In the building trades, artéls of from 10 to 200 
members are formed ; and the serious builders and railway contractors always prefer 
to deal with an artél than with separately hired workers. The last attempts of the 
Ministry of War to deal directly with productive artéls, formed ad hoc in the domestic 
trades, and to give them orders for boots and all sorts of brass and iron goods, are 
described as most satisfactory; while the renting of a Crown iron work ( Votkinsk) 
to an artél of workers, which took place seven or eight years ago, has been a decided 
success, 

™ British Consular Report, April 1889. 

8 A capital research on this subject has been published in Russian in the Zapiski 
(Memoirs) of the Caucasian Geographical Society, vol. vi. 2, Tiflis, 1891, by C. 
Egiazaroff. 

Vor, XXXIX—No. 232 8Q 
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Kent, and a small smack, laden with oranges, stranded on the sands 
near by. In these shallow waters only a flat-bottomed lifeboat of a sim- 
plified type can be kept, and to launch it during such a storm was to 
face an almost certain disaster. And yet the men went out, fought for 
hours against the wind, and the boat capsized twice. One man was 
drowned, the others were cast ashore. One of these last, a refined 
coastguard, was found next morning, badly bruised and half frozen 
in the snow. I asked him, how they came to make that desperate 
attempt ? ‘I don’t know myself, was his reply. ‘There was the 
wreck ; all the people from the village stood on the beach, and all said 
it would be foolish to go out ; we never should work through the surf. 
We saw five or six men clinging to the mast, making desperate 
signals. We all felt that something must be done, but what could 
we do? One hour passed, two hours, and we all stood there. We 
all felt most uncomfortable. Then, all of a sudden, through the 
storm, it seemed to us as if we heard their cries—they had a boy 
with them. We could not stand that any longer. All at once we 
said, “We must go!” The women said so too: they would have 
treated us as cowards if we had not gone, although next day they 
said we had been fools to go. As one man, we rushed to the boat, 
and went. The boat capsized, but we took hold of it. The worst 
was to see poor drowning by the side of the boat, and we 
could do nothing to save him. Then came a fearful wave, the boat 
capsized again, and we were cast ashore. The men were still rescued 
by the D. boat, ours was caught miles away. I was found next 
morning in the snow.’ 

The same feeling moved also the miners of the Rhonda Valley, 
when they worked for the rescue of their comrades from the inundated 
mine. They had pierced through thirty-two yards of coal in order to 
reach their entombed comrades ; but when only three yards more 
remained to be pierced, fire-damp enveloped them. The lamps went 
out, and the rescue-men retired. To work in such conditions was 
to risk being blown up at every moment. But the raps of the 
entombed miners were still heard, the men were still alive and 
appealed for help, and several miners volunteered to work at any 
risk ; and as they went down the mine, their wives had only silent 
tears to follow them—not one word to stop them. 

There is the gist of human psychology. Unless men are mad- 
dened in the battlefield, they ‘cannot stand it’ to hear appeals for 
help, and not to respond to them. The hero goes; and what the hero 
does, all feel that they ought to have done as well. The sophisms 
of the brain cannot resist the mutual-aid feeling, because this feeling 
has been nurtured by thousands of years of human social life and 
hundreds of thousands of years of pre-human life in societies. 

‘But what about those men who were drowned in the Serpentine 
in the presence of a crowd, out of which no one mwoyel for their 
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rescue?’ it may be asked. ‘What about the child which fell into 
the Regent’s Park Canal—also in the presence of a holiday crowd— 
and was only saved through the presence of mind of a maid who let 
out a Newfoundland dog to the rescue?’ The answer is plain 
enough. Man is a result of both his inherited instincts and his 
education. Among the miners and the seamen, their common 
occupations and their every-day contact with one another create a 
feeling of solidarity, while the surrounding dangers maintain courage 
and pluck. In the cities, on the contrary, the absence of common 
interest nurtures indifference, while courage and pluck, which seldom 
find their opportunities, disappear, or take another direction. More- 
over, the tradition of the hero of the mine and the sea lives in the 
miners’ and fishermen’s villages, adorned with a poetical halo. But 
what are the traditions of a motley London crowd? The only tra- 
dition they might have in common ought to be created by literature, 
but a literature which would correspond to the village epics hardly 
exists. The clergy are so anxious to prove that all that comes from 
human nature is sin, and that all good in man has a supernatural 
origin, that they mostly ignore the facts which cannot be produced 
as an example of higher inspiration or grace, coming from above. 
And as to the lay writers, their attention is chiefly directed towards 
one sort of heroism, the heroism which promotes the idea of the State. 
Therefore, they admire the Roman hero, or the soldier in the battle, 
while they pass by the fisherman’s heroism, hardly paying attention 
to it. The poet and the painter might, of course, be taken by the 
beauty of the human heart in itself; but both seldom know the life 
of the poorer classes, and while they can sing or paint the Roman or 
the military hero in conventional surroundings, they can neither 
sing nor paint impressively the hero who acts in those modest sur- 
roundings which theyignore. Ifthey venture to do so, they produce 
a mere piece of rhetoric.'® 

16 Escape from a French prison is extremely difficult ; nevertheless a prisoner es- 
caped a few years ago from one of the French prisons (in 1884 or 1885). He even 
managed to conceal himself during the whole day, although the alarm was given and 
the peasants in the neighbourhood were on the look-out for him. Next morning found 
him concealed in a ditch, close by a small village. Perhaps he intended to steal some 
food, or some clothes in order to take off his prison uniform. As he was lying in the 
ditch a fire broke out in the village. He saw a woman running out of one of the 
burning houses, and heard her desperate appeals to rescue a child in the upper storey 
of the burning house. No one moved to do so, Then the escaped prisoner dashed 
out of his retreat, made his way through the fire, and, with a scalded face and burn- 
ing clothes, brought the child safe out of the fire, and handed it to its mother. Of 
course he was arrested on the spot by the village gendarme, who now made his ap- 
pearance, and was taken back to the prison. The fact was reported in all French 
papers, but none of them bestirred itself to obtain his release. If he had shielded a 
warder from a comrade’s blow, he would have been made a hero of. But his act was 
simply humane, it did not promote the State’s ideal; he himself did not attribute it 
to a sudden inspiration of divine grace; and that was cnough to let the man fall into 


oblivion. Perhaps, six or twelve months were added to his sentence for having stolen 
—‘the State’s property ’—the prison’s dress. 
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The countless societies, clubs, and alliances, for the enjoyment of 
life, for study and research, for education, and so on, which have 
lately grown up in such numbers that it would require many years 
to simply tabulate them, are another manifestation of the same ever- 
working tendency for association and mutual support. Some of them, 
like the broods of young birds of different species which come together 
in the autumn, are entirely given to share in common the joys of life. 
Every village in this country, in Switzerland, Germany, and so on, 
has its cricket, football, tennis, nine-pins, pigeon, musical or singing 
clubs. Other societies are much more numerous, and some of them 
like the Cyclists’ Alliance, have suddenly taken a formidable develop- 
ment. Although the members of this alliance have nothing in 
common but the love of cycling, there is already among them a sort 
of freemasonry for mutual help, especially in the remote nooks and 
corners which are not flooded by cyclists; they look upon the 
‘C.A.C.’—the Cyclists’ Alliance Club—in a village as a sort of home; 
and at the yearly Cyclists’ Camp many a standing friendship has 
been established. The Kegelbriider, the Brothers of the Nine Pins, in 
Germany, are a similar association ; so also the Gymnasts’ Societies 
(300,000 members in Germany), the informal brotherhood of paddlers 
in France, the yacht clubs, and so on. Such associations certainly 
do not alter the economical stratification of society, but, especially 
in the small towns, they contribute to smooth social distinctions, and 
as they all tend to join in large national and international federa- 
tions, they certainly aid the growth of personal friendly inter- 
course between all sorts of men scattered in different parts of the 
globe. 

The Alpine Clubs, the Jagdschutzverein in Germany, which has 
over 100,000 members—hunters, educated foresters, zoologists, and 
simple lovers of Nature—and the International Ornithological Society, 
which includes zoologists, breeders, and simple peasants in Ger- 
many, have the same character. Not only have they done in a 
few years a large amount of very useful work, which large associa- 
tions alone could do properly (maps, refuge huts, mountain roads ; 
studies of animal life, of noxious insects, of migrations of birds, 
and so on), but they create new bonds between men. Two Alpinists 
of different nationalities who meet in a refuge hut in the Caucasus, 
or the professor and the peasant ornithologist who stay in the same 
house, are no more strangers to each other; while the Uncle Toby’s 
Society at Newcastle, which has already induced over 260,000 boys 
and girls never to destroy birds’ nests and to be kind to all animals, 
has certainly done more for the development of human feelings and 
of taste in natural science than lots of moralists and most of our 
schools. 

We cannot omit, even in this rapid review, the thousands of 
scientific, literary, artistic, and educational societies. Up till now, 
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the scientific bodies, closely controlled and often subsidised by the 
State, have generally moved in a very narrow circle, and they often 
came to be looked upon as mere openings for getting State appoint- 
ments, while the very narrowness of their circles undoubtedly 
bred petty jealousies. Still it is a fact that the distinctions of 
birth, political parties and creeds are smoothed to some extent by 
such associations; while in the smaller and remote towns the 
scientific, geographical, or musical societies, especially those of them 
which appeal to a larger circle of amateurs, become small centres of 
intellectual life, a sort of link between the little spot and the wide 
world, and a place where men of very different conditions meet on a 
footing of equality. To fully appreciate the value of such centres, 
one ought to know them, say, in Siberia. As to the countless edu- 
cational societies which only now begin to break down the State’s 
and the Church’s monopoly in education, they are sure to become 
before long the leading power in that branch. To the ‘Froebel 
Unions’ we already owe the Kindergarten system ; and to a number 
of formal and informal educational associations we owe the high 
standard of women’s education in Russia, although all the time these 
societies and groups had to act in strong opposition to a powerful 
government.'7 As to the various pedagogical societies in Germany, 
it is well known that they have done the best part in the working 
out of the modern methods of teaching science in popular schools. 
In such associations the teacher finds also his best support. How 
miserable the overworked and underpaid village teacher would have 
been without their aid! '* 

All these associations, societies, brotherhoods, alliances, institutes, 
and so on, which must now be counted by the ten thousand in Europe 
alone, and each of which represents an immense amount of voluntary, 
unambitious, and unpaid or underpaid work—what are they but 
so many manifestations, under an infinite variety of aspects, of the 
same ever-living tendency of man towards mutual aid and support ? 
For nearly three centuries men were prevented from joining hands 
even for literary, artistic, and educational purposes. Societies could 
only be formed under the protection of the State, or the Church, 
er as secret brotherhoods, like free-masonry. But now that the 


17 The Medical Academy for Women (which has given to Russia a large portion 
ef her 990 graduated lady doctors), the four Ladies’ Universities (about 1,000 pupils 
in 1887; closed that year, and re-opened last year), and the High Commercial School 
for Women are entirely the work of such private societies. To the same societies we 
owe the high standard which the girls’ gymnasia attained since they were opened 
in the sixties. The 100 gymnasia now scattered over the Empire (over 70,000 pupils), 
correspond to the High Schools for Girls in this country; all teachers are, however, 
graduates of the universities. 

8 The Verein fiir Verbreitung gemeinniitzlicher Kenntnisse, although it has only 
5,500 members, has already opened more than 1,000 public and school libraries, or- 
ganised thousands of lectures, and published most valuable books. 
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resistance has been broken, they swarm in all directions, they extend 
over all multifarious branches of human activity, they become inter- 
national, and they undoubtedly contribute, to an extent which 
cannot yet be fully appreciated, to break down the screens erected by 
States between different nationalities. Notwithstanding the jealousies 
which are bred by commercial competition, and the provocations 
to hatred which are sounded by the ghosts of a decaying past, there 
is a conscience of international solidarity which is growing both 
among the leading spirits of the world and the masses of the workers, 
since they also have conquered the right of international intercourse ; 
and in the preventing of a European war during the last quarter 
of a century, this spirit has undoubtedly had its share. 

The religious charitable associations, which again represent a 
whole world, certainly must be mentioned in this place. There is 
not the slightest doubt that the great bulk of their members are 
moved by the same mutual-aid feelings which are common to all 
mankind. Unhappily the eligious teachers of men prefer to ascribe 
to such feelings a supernatural origin. Many of them pretend that 
man does not consciously obey the mutual-aid inspiration so long as 
he has not been enlightened by the teachings of the special religion 
which they represent, and, with St. Augustin, most of them do not 
recognise such feelings in the ‘pagan savage.’ Moreover, while 
early Christianity, like all other religions, was an appeal to the 
broadly human feelings of mutual aid and sympathy, the Christian 
Church has aided the State in wrecking all standing institutions of 
mutual aid and support which were anterior to it, or developed out- 
side of it ; and, instead of the mutual aid which every savage considers 
as due to his kinsman, it has preached charity which bears a character 
of inspiration from above, and, accordingly, implies a certain superiority 
of the giver upon the receiver. With this limitation, and without 
any intention to give offence to those who consider themselves as 
a body elect when they accomplish acts simply humane, we certainly 
may consider the immense numbers of religious charitable associations 
as an outcome of the same mutual-aid tendency. 

All these facts show that a reckless prosecution of personal 
interests, with no regard to other people’s needs, is not the only 
characteristic of modern life. By the side of this current which so 
proudly claims leadership in human affairs, we perceive a hard 
struggle sustained by both the rural and industrial populations in 
order to reintroduce standing institutions of mutual aid and support ; 
and we discover, in all classes of society, a widely spread move- 
ment towards the establishment of an infinite variety of more 
or less permanent institutions for the same purpose. But when we 
pass from public life to the private life of the modern individual, we 
discover another extremely wide world of mutual aid and support, 
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which only passes unnoticed by most sociologists because it is limited 
to the narrow circle of the family and personal friendship.” 

Under the present social system, all bonds of union among the 
inhabitants of the same street or neighbourhood have been dissolved. 
In the better parts of the large towns, people live without knowing 
who are their next-door neighbours. But in the crowded lanes 
people know each other perfectly, and are continually brought into 
mutual contact. Of course, petty quarrels go their course, in the 
lanes as elsewhere; but groupings in accordance with personal 
affinities grow up, and within their circle mutual aid is practised to 
an extent of which the richer classes have no idea. If we take, for 
instance, the children of a poor neighbourhood who play in a street 
or a churchyard, or on a green, we notice at once that a close union 
exists among them, notwithstanding the temporary fights, and thatthat 
union protects them from all sorts of misfortunes. As soon as a mite 
bends inquisitively over the opening of a drain—‘ Don't stop there,’ 
another mite shouts out, ‘fever sits in the hole!’ ‘Don’t climb 
over that wall, the train will kill you if you tumble down! Don’t 
come near to the ditch! Don’t eat those berries—poison, you will 
die!’ Such are the first teachings imparted to the urchin when he 
joins his mates out-doors. How many of the children whose play- 
grounds are the pavements around ‘ model workers’ dwellings,’ or the 
quays and bridges of the canals, would be crushed to death by the 
carts or drowned in the muddy waters, were it not for that sort of 
mutual support. And when a fair Jack has made a slip into the un- 
protected ditch at the back of the milkman’s yard, or a cherry-cheeked 
Lizzie has, after all, tumbled down into the canal, the young brood 
raises such cries that all the neighbourhood is on the alert and rushes 
to the rescue. 

Then comes in the alliance of the mothers. ‘You could not 
imagine ’ (a lady-doctor who lives in a poor neighbourhood told me 
lately) ‘how much they help each other. If a woman has prepared 
nothing, or could prepare nothing, for the baby which she expected 
—and how often that happens !—all the neighbours bring something 


1” Very few writers in sociology have paid attention to it. Dr. Ihering is one of 
them, and his case is very instructive. When the great German writer on law began 
his philosophical work, Der Zweck im Rechte (‘ Purpose in Law’), he intended to ana- 
lyse ‘ the active forces which call forth the advance of society and maintain it,’ and 
to thus give ‘the theory of the sociable man.’ He analysed, first, the egotistic forces 
at work, including the present wage-system and coercion in its variety of politica) 
and social laws; and in a carefully worked-out scheme of his work he intended to 
give the last paragraph to the ethical forees—the sense of duty and mutual love— 
which contribute to the same aim. When he came, however, to discuss the social 
functions of these two factors, he had to write a second volume, twice as big as the 
first; and yet he treated only of the personal factors which will take in the following 
only a few pages. L. Dargun took up the same idea in Egoismus wnd Altruismus in 
der Nationalikonomie, Leipzig, 1885, adding some new facts. Biichner’s Love, and 
the several paraphrases of it published here and in Germany, deal with the same 
subject. 
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for the new-comer. One of the neighbours always takes care of the 
children, and some other always drops in to take care of the house- 
hold, so long as the mother is in bed.’ This habit is general. It is 
mentioned by all those who have lived among the poor. In athousand 
small ways the mothers support each other and bestow their care upon 
children that are not theirown. Some training—good or bad, let 
them decide it for themselves—is required in a lady of the richer 
classes to render her able to pass by a shivering and hungry child in 
the street without noticing it. But the mothers of the poorer classes 
have not that training. They cannot stand the sight of a hungry 
child ; they must feed it, and sothey do. ‘When the school children 
beg bread, they seldom or rather never meet with a refusal ’—a lady- 
friend, who has worked several years in Whitechapel in connection 
with a workers’ club, writes to me. But I may, perhaps, as well 
transcribe a few more passages from her letter :— 


Nursing neighbours, in case of illness, without any shade of remuneration, is 
quite general among the workers. Also, when a woman has little children, and 
goes out for work, another mother always takes care of them. 

If, in the working classes, they would not help each other, they could not 
exist. I know families which continually help each other—with money, with 
food, with fuel, for bringing up the little children, in cases of illness, in case of 
death. 

The ‘mine’ and ‘thine’ is much less sharply observed among the poor than 
among the rich. Shoes, dress, hats, and so on—what may be wanted on the spot 
—are continually borrowed from each other, also all sorts of household things. 

Last winter the members of the United Radical Club had brought together 
some little money, and began after Christmas to distribute free soup and 
bread to the children going to school. Gradually they had 1,800 children to 
attend to. The money came from outsiders, but all the work was done by the 
members of the club. Some of them, who were out of work, came at four in the 
morning to wash and to peel the vegetables; five women came at nine or ten 
(after having done their own household work) for cooking, and stayed till six or 
seven to wash the dishes. And at meal time, between twelve and half-past one, 
twenty to thirty workers came in to aid in serving the soup, each one staying what 
he could spare of his meal time. This lasted for two months. No one was paid. 





My friend also mentions various individual cases, of which the 
following are typical :— 


Annie W. was given by her mother to be boarded by an old person in Wilmot 
Street. When her mother died, the old woman, who herself was very poor, kept 
the child without being paid a penny for that. When the old lady died too, the 
child, who was five years old, was of course neglected during her illness, and 
was ragged; but she was taken at once by Mrs. S., the wife of a shoemaker, who 
herself has six children. Lately, when the husband was ill, they had not much 
to eat, all of them. 

The other day, Mrs. M., mother of six children, attended Mrs. M—g through- 
out her illness, and took to her own rooms the elder child. . . . But do you need 
such facts? They are quite general. . . . I know also Mrs. D. (Oval, Hackney 
Road), who has a sewing machine and continually sews for others, without ever 


accepting any remuneration, although she has herself five children and her husband 
to look after. . . . And so on. 
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For every one who has any idea of the life of the labouring classes 
it is evident that without mutual aid being practised among them on a 
large scale they never could pull through all their difficulties. It is 
only by chance that a worker’s family can live its lifetime without 
having to face such circumstances as the crisis described by the ribbon 
weaver, Joseph Gutteridge, in his autobiography.” And if all do not 
go to the ground in such cases, they owe it to mutual help. In 
Gutteridge’s case it was an old nurse, miserably poor herself, who 
turned up at the moment when the family was slipping towards a 
final catastrophe, and brought in some bread, coal and bedding, which 
she had obtained on credit. In other cases, it will be someone else, 
or the neighbours will take steps to save the family. But without 
such aid from other poor, how many more would be brought every 
year to irreparable ruin !*! 

Mr. Plimsoll, after he had lived for some time among the poor, on 
78. 6d. a week, was compelled to recognise that the kindly feelings he 
took with him when he began this life ‘changed into hearty respect 
and admiration ’ when he saw how the relations between the poor are 
permeated with mutual aid and support, and learned the simple ways 
in which that support is given. After a many years’ experience, his 
conclusion was that ‘when you come to think of it, such as these men 
were, so were the vast majority of the working classes.’** As to 
bringing up orphans, even by the poorest families, it is so widely 
spread a habit, that it may be described as a general rule ; thus among 
the miners it was found, after the two explosions at Warren Vale 
and at Lund Hill, that ‘nearly one-third of the men killed, as the 
respective committees can testify, were thus supporting relations 
other than wife and child.’ ‘ Have you reflected,’ Mr. Plimsoll added, 
‘what this is? Rich men, even comfortably-to-do men do this, I 
don’t doubt. But consider the difference.’ Consider what a sum of 
one shilling, subscribed by each worker to help a comrade’s widow, or 


20 Light and Shadows in the Life of an Artisan. Coventry, 1893. 

21 Many rich people cannot understand how the very poor can help each other, because 
they do not realise upon what infinitesimal amounts of food or money often hangs the 
life of one of the poorest classes. Lord Shaftesbury had understood this terrible truth 
when he started his Flowers and Watercress Girls’ Fund, out of which loans of one 
pound, and only occasionally two pounds, were granted, to enable the girls to buy a 
basket and flowers when the winter sets in and they are in dire distress. The loans 
were given to girls who had ‘not asixpence,’ but never failed to find some other poor to 
go bail for them. ‘Of all the movements I have ever been connected with,’ Lord 
Shaftesbury wrote, ‘I look upon this Watercress Girls’ movement as the most success- 
ful. . . . It was begun in 1872, and we have had out 800 to 1,000 loans, and have not 
lost 50/. during the whole period. . . . What has been lost—and it has been very 
little under the circumstances—has been by reason of death or sickness, not by 
fraud’ (The Life and Work of the Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, by Edwin Hodder, 
vol. iii. p. 322. London, 1885-86). Several more facts in point in Ch. Booth’s Life 
and Labour in London, vol. i.; in Miss Beatrice Potter’s ‘Pages from a Work Girl’s 
Diary’ (Nineteenth Century, September 1888, p. 310), and so on. 

22 Samuel Plimsoll, Our Seamen, cheap edition, London, 1870, p. 110. 
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6d. to help a fellow-worker to defray the extra expense of a funeral, 
means for one who earns 16s. a week and has a wife, and in some 
cases five or six children to support.% But such subscriptions are a 
general practice among the workers all over the world, even in much 
more ordinary cases than a death in the family, while aid in work is 
the commonest thing in their lives. 

Nor do the same practices of mutual aid and support fail among 
the richer classes. Of course, when one thinks of the harshness 
which is often shown by the richer employers towards their employees, 
one feels inclined to take the most pessimist view of human nature. 
Many must remember the indignation which was aroused during the 
last Yorkshire strike, when old miners who had picked coal from an 
abandoned pit were prosecuted by the colliery owners. And, even if 
we leave aside the horrors of the periods of struggle and social war, 
such as the extermination of thousands of workers’ prisoners after the 
fall of the Paris Commune—who can read, for instance, revelations of 
the labour inquest which was made here in the forties, or what 
Lord Shaftesbury wrote about ‘the frightful waste of human life in 
the factories, to which the children taken from the workhouses, or 
simply purchased all over this country to be sold as factory slaves, 
were consigned ’ *—who can read that without being vividly impressed 
by the baseness which is possible in man when his greediness is at 
stake? But it must also be said that all fault for such treatment 
must not be thrown entirely upon the criminality of human nature. 
Were not the teachings of men of science, and even of a notable 
portion of the clergy, up to a quite recent time, teachings of distrust, 
despite and almost hatred towards the poorer classes? Did not 
science teach that since serfdom has been abolished, no one need be 
poor unless for his own vices? And how few in the Church had 
the courage to blame the children-killers, while great numbers 
taught that the sufferings of the poor, and even the slavery of the 
negroes, were part of the Divine Plan! Was not Nonconformism 
itself largely a popular protest against the harsh treatment of the poor 
at the hand of the Established Church ? 

With such spiritual leaders, the feelings of the richer classes 
necessarily became, as Mr. Plimsoll remarked, not so much blunted 


23 Our Seamen, u.s., p. 110. Mr. Plimsoll added : ‘I don't wish to disparage the rich, 
but I think it may be reasonably doubted whether these qualities are so fully deve- 
loped in them ; for, notwithstanding that not a few of them are not unacquainted with 
the claims, reasonable or unreasonable, of poor relatives, these qualities are not in 
such constant exercise. Riches seem in so many cases to smother the manliness of 
their possessors, and their sympathies become, not so much narrowed as—so to speak 
—stratified: they are reserved for the sufferings of their own class, and also the woes 
of those above them. They seldom tend downwards much, and they are far more 
likely to admire an act of courage . . . than to admire the constantly exercised forti- 
tude and the tenderness which are the daily characteristics of a British workman’s 
life’—and of the workmen all over the world as well. 

* Life of the Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, by Edwin Hodder, vol. i. pp. 137-138. 
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as ‘stratified.’ They seldom went downwards towards the poor, from 
whom the well-to-do people are separated by their manner of life, 
and whom they do not know under their best aspects, in their every- 
day life. But among themselves—allowance being made for the 
effects of the wealth-accumulating passions and the futile expenses 
imposed by wealth itself—among themselves, in the circle of family 
and friends, the rich practise the same mutual aid and support as the 
poor. Dr. Ihering and L. Dargun are perfectly right in saying that 
if a statistical record could be taken of all the money which passes 
from hand to hand in the shape of friendly loans and aid, the sum 
total would be enormous, even in comparison with the commercial 
transactions of the world’s trade. And if we could add to it, as we 
certainly ought to, what is spent in hospitality, petty mutual services, 
the management of other people’s affairs, gifts and charities, we cer- 
tainly should be struck by the importance of such transfers in national 
economy. Even in the world which is ruled by commercial egotism, 
the current expression, ‘We have been harshly treated by that firm,’ 
shows that there is also the friendly treatment, as opposed to the harsh, 
z.e. the legal treatment; while every commercial man knows how 
many firms are saved every year from failure by the friendly support 
of other firms. ‘ 

As to the charities and the amounts of work for general well- 
being which are voluntarily done by so many well-to-do persons, as 
well as by workers, and especially by professional men, every one 
knows the part which is played by these two categories of benevolence 
in modern life. If the desire of acquiring notoriety, political power, 
or social distinction often spoils the true character of that sort of 
benevolence, there is no doubt possible as to the impulse coming in 
the majority of cases from the same mutual-aid feelings. Men who 
have acquired wealth very often do not find in it the expected satis- 
faction. Others begin to feel that, whatever economists may say 
about wealth being the reward of capacity, their own reward is 
exaggerated. The conscience of human solidarity begins to tell; 
and, although society life is so arranged as to stifle that feeling by 
thousands of artful means, it often gets the upper hand; and then they 
try to find an outcome for that deeply human need by giving their 
fortune, or their forces, to something which, in their opinion, will 
promote general welfare. 

In short, neither the crushing powers of the centralised State nor 
the teachings of mutual hatred and pitiless struggle which came, 
adorned with the attributes of science, from obliging philosophers 
and sociologists, could weed out the feeling of human solidarity, 
deeply lodged in men’s understanding and heart, because it has 
been nurtured by all our preceding evolution. What was the 
outcome of evolution since its earliest stages cannot be overpowered 
by one of the aspects of that same evolution. And the need of 
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mutual aid and support which had lately taken refuge in the 
narrow circle of the family, or the slum neighbours, in the village, or 
the secret union of workers, re-asserts itself again, even in our modern 
society, and claims its rights to be, as it always has been, the chief 
leader towards further progress. Such are the conclusions which we are 
necessarily brought to when we carefully ponder over each of the 
groups of facts briefly enumerated above. 

And now, if we take the teachings which we borrow from the 
analysis of modern society in connection with the body of evidence 
relative to the importance of mutual aid in the evolution of the 
animal world and of mankind (which have been produced in a series of 
articles published in this Review for the last five years), we may 
sum up our inquiry as follows. 

In the animal world we have seen that the vast majority of species 
live in societies, and that they find in association the best arms for 
the struggle for life: understood, of course, in its wide Darwinian 
sense—not as a struggle for the sheer means of existence, but as a 
struggle against all natural conditions unfavourable to the species. 
The animal species, in which individual struggle has been reduced to 
its narrowest limits, and the practice of mutual aid has attained the 
greatest development, are invariably the most numerous, the most 
prosperous, and the most open to further progress. The mutual pro- 
tection which is obtained in this case, the possibility of attaining old 
age and of accumulating experience, the higher intellectual develop- 
ment, and the further growth of sociable habits, secure the mainte- 
nance of the species, its extension, and its further progressive evolu- 
tion ; while the unsociable species are doomed to decay. 

Going next over to man, we found him living in clans and tribes 
at the very dawn of the stone age; we saw a wide series of social 
institutions developed already in the lowest savage stage, in the 
clan and the tribe, and we found that the earliest tribal customs and 
habits gave to mankind the embryo of all the institutions which 
made later on the leading aspects of further progress. Out of the 
savage tribe grew up the barbarian village community; and a new, 
still wider, circle of social customs, habits, and institutions, numbers 
of which are still alive among ourselves, was developed under the 
principles of common possession of a given territory and common 
defence of it, under the jurisdiction of the village folk-moot, and in 
the federation of villages belonging, or supposed to belong, to one 
stem. And when new requirements induced men to make a new start, 
they made it in the city, which represented a double network of 
territorial units (village communities), connected with guilds—these 
latter arising out of the common prosecution of a given art or craft, 
or for mutual support and defence. 

And finally, in the last two essays facts were produced to show 
that although the growth of the State on the pattern of Imperial 
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Rome had put a violent end to all medizval institutions for mutual 
support, this new aspect of civilisation could not last. The State, 
based upon loose aggregations of individuals and undertaking to be 
their only bond of union, did not answer its purpose. The mutual- 
aid tendency has been breaking down its iron rules, especially 
during the last forty years ; it is reappearing in an infinity of asso- 
ciations which tend to embrace all aspects of life and to take posses- 
sion of all that is required by man for life and to reproduce the 
waste occasioned by life. 

It will probably be remarked that mutual aid, even though it may 
represent one of the factors of evolution, covers nevertheless one 
aspect only of human relations; that by the side of this current, 
powerful though it may be, there is, and always has been, the 
other current—the self-assertion of the individual, not only in its 
efforts to attain personal or caste superiority, economical, political, 
and spiritual, but also in its much more-important although less 
evident function of breaking through the bonds, always prone to be- 
come crystallised, which the tribe, the village community, the city, 
and the State impose upon the individual. In other words, there is 
the self-assertion of the individual taken as a progressive element. 

It is evident that no review of evolution can be complete, unless 
these two dominant currents are analysed with the same fullness. 
However, the self-assertion of the individual or of groups of indivi- 
duals, their struggles for superiority, and the conflicts which resulted 
therefrom, have already been analysed, described, and glorified from 
time immemorial. In fact, up to the present time, this current 
alone has received attention from the epical poet, the annalist, the 
historian, and the sociologist. History, such as it has hitherto been 
written, is almost entirely a description of the ways and means by 
which theocracy, military power, autocracy, and, later on, the richer 
classes’ rule have been promoted, established, and maintained. The 
struggles between these forces make, in fact, the substance of history. 
We may thus take the knowledge of the individual factor in human 
history as granted—even though there is full room for a new study 
of the subject on the lines just alluded to; while, on the other side, 
the mutual-aid factor has been hitherto totally lost sight of; it was 
simply denied, or even scoffed at, by the writers of the present and 
past generation. It was therefore necessary to show, first of all, the 
immense part which this factor plays in the evolution of both the 
animal world and human societies. Only after this has been fully 
recognised will it be possible to proceed to a comparison between 

the two factors. 

To make even a rough estimate of their relative importance by 
any method more or less statistical, is evidently impossible. One 
single war—we all know—may be productive of more evil, immediate 
and subsequent, than hundreds of years of the unchecked action of the 
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mutual-aid principle may be productive of good. But when we see 
that in the animal world, progressive development and mutual aid go 
hand in hand, while the inner struggle within the species is concomi- 
tant with retrogressive development ; when we notice that with man, 
even success in struggle and war is proportionate to the development 
of mutual aid in each of the two conflicting nations, cities, parties, or 
tribes, and that in the process of evolution war itself (so far as it can 
go this way) has been made subservient to the ends of progress in 
mutual aid within the nation, the city or the clan—we already obtain 
a perception of the dominating influence of the mutual-aid factor as 
an element of progress. But we see also that the practice of mutual 
aid and its successive developments have created the very conditions 
of society life in which man was enabled to develop his arts, know- 
ledge, and intelligence; and that the periods when institutions 
based on the mutual-aid tendency took their greatest development 
were also the periods of ‘the greatest progress in arts, industry, and 
science. In fact, the study of the inner life of the medizval city 
and of the ancient Greek cities reveals the fact that the combination 
of mutual aid, as it was practised within the guild and the Greek 
clan, with a large initiative which was left to the individual and 
the group by means of the federative principle gave to mankind the 
two greatest periods of its history—the ancient Greek city and the 
medizval city periods ; while the ruin of the above institutions during 
the State periods of history which followed corresponded in both 
cases to a rapid decay. 

As to the sudden industrial progress which has been achieved 
during our own century, and which is usually ascribed to the 
triumph of individualism and competition, it certainly has a much 
deeper origin than that. Once the great discoveries of the fifteenth 
century were made, especially that of the pressure of the atmosphere, 
supported by a series of advances in natural philosophy—and they 
were made under the medieval city organisation,—once these dis- 
coveries were made, the invention of the steam-motor, and all the re- 
volution which the conquest of a new power implied, had necessarily 
to follow. If the medizval cities had lived to bring their discoveries 
to that point, the ethical consequences of the revolution effected by 
steam might have been different ; but the same revolution in technics 
and science would have inevitably taken place. It remains, indeed, 
an open question whether the general decay of industries which 
followed the ruin of the free cities, and was especially noticeable in the 
first part of the last century, did not retard the appearance of the 
steam-engine as well as the consequent revolution in arts. When we 
consider the astounding rapidity of industrial progress from the twelfth 
to the fifteenth centuries—in weaving, working of metals, architec- 
ture and navigation, and ponder over the scientific discoveries which 
that industrial progress led to at the end of the fifteenth century—we 
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must ask ourselves whether mankind was not delayed in its taking 
full advantage of these conquests when a general depression of arts 
and industries took place in Europe after the decay of medieval civili- 
sation. Surely it was not the disappearance of the artist-artisan, 
nor the ruin of large cities and the extinction of intercourse between 
them, which could favour the industrial revolution; and we know 
indeed that James Watt spent twenty or more years of his life in 
order to render his invention serviceable, because hé could not find 
in the last century what he would have readily found in medizval 
Florence or Briigge, that is, the artisans capable of realising his 
devices in metal, and of giving them the artistic finish and precision 
which the steam-engine requires. 

To attribute, therefore, the industrial progress of our century to 
the war of each against all which it has proclaimed, is to reason like 
the man who, knowing not the causes of rain, attributes it to the 
victim he has immolated before his clay idol. For industrial pro- 
gress, as for each other conquest over nature, mutual aid and close 
intercourse certainly are, as they have been, much more advantageous 
than mutual struggle. 

However, it is especially in the domain of ethics that the domi- 
nating importance of the mutual-aid principle appears in full. That 
mutual aid is the real foundation of our ethical conceptions seems 
evident enough. But whatever the opinions as to the first origin of 
the mutual-aid feeling or instinct may be—whether a biological or a 
supernatural cause is ascribed to it-—we must trace its existence as 
far back as to the lowest stages of the animal world; and from these 
stages we can follow its uninterrupted evolution, in opposition to a 
number of contrary agencies, through all degrees of human develop- 
ment, up to the present times. Even the new religions which were 
born from time to time—always at epochs when the mutual-aid 
principle was falling into decay in the theocracies and despotic States 
of the East, or at the decline of the Roman Empire—even the new 
religions have only reaffirmed that same principle. They found 
their first supporters amongst the humble, in the lowest, down- 
trodden layers of society, where the mutual-aid principle is the 
necessary foundation of every-day life ; and the new forms of union 
which were introduced in the earliest Buddhist and Christian com- 
munities, in the Moravian brotherhoods and so on, took the character 
of a return to the best aspects of mutual aid in early tribal life. 

Each time, however, that an attempt to return to this old prin- 
ciple was made, its fundamental idea itself was widened. From the 
clan it was extended to the stem, to the federation of stems, to the 
nation, and finally—in ideal, at least—to the whole of mankind. It 
was also refined at the same time. In primitive Buddhism, in 
primitive Christianity, in the writings of some of the Musulman 
teachers, in the early movements of the Reform, and especially in 
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the ethical and philosophical movements of the last century and of 
our own times, the total abandonment of the idea of revenge, or 
of ‘due reward ’—of good for good and evil for evil—is affirmed more 
and more vigorously. The higher conception of no revenge for 
wrongs, and of freely giving more than one expects to receive from 
his neighbours, is proclaimed as being the real principle of morality 
—a principle superior to mere equivalence, equity, or justice, and 
more conducive to happiness. And man is appealed to to be guided 
in his acts, not merely by love, which is always personal, or at the 
best tribal, but by the perception of his oneness with each human 
being. In the practice of mutual aid, which we can retrace to the 
earliest beginnings of evolution, we thus find the positive and un- 
doubted origin of our ethical conceptions ; and we can affirm that in 
the ethical progress of man, mutual support—not mutual struggle 
—has had the leading part. In its wide extension, even at the 
present time, we also see the best guarantee of a still loftier evolu- 


tion of our race. 
P. KROpPOoTKIN. 





NATURAL REQUITAL 


Wuat do we mean by Moral Responsibility? The common usage 
of the expression is inadequate, and to a certain extent incorrect. 
When we say that a man is morally responsible for something 
(usually something in the nature of an offence or injury), we gene- 
rally mean that, judged by some standard of ideal justice, the man 
would be regarded as the true cause of this something having taken 
place. This is sound so far as it goes, but it does not go far enough. 
It fixes the man with imputability (as Mr. F. H. Bradley calls it) 
rather than with responsibility. Indeed, in the case of an offence 
the implication rather is that, though the man ought to be punished, 
he yet will not be punished; that a moral tribunal armed with 
adequate penal powers would undoubtedly punish him, but that in 
the absence of such a tribunal he will escape. In fact, we ascribe to 
him moral imputability, rather than actual responsibility. 

Responsibility in its proper sense must mean that a man is 
actually liable to answer for his conduct—in the case of legal 
responsibility, here; in the case of moral responsibility, here or 
hereafter. Where a man has become responsible to human law, the 
tribunal which administers this law takes care, and obviously must 
take care, to make him actually answer for his conduct, and enforces 
its judgment by penalty. Without this liability to punishment, 
responsibility is an empty name. A law which cannot be enforced 
by penalty, or, in technical language, a law which has no 
sanction, is in fact no law at all; and therefore responsibility, as 
well to a moral as to a legal tribunal, must carry with it this 
notion of liability to enforcement, or it is in truth no responsibi- 
lity at all. 

Moral responsibility, then, seems to require—(1)the notion of some 
intelligent tribunal or power by which we shall actually be judged, 
and by which what I will call an external penalty may be imposed ; 
(2) the notion of some moral standard of right and wrong by which 
the judgments of this tribunal will be guided. And the question 
now arises, How far do the current ideas of moral responsibility fulfil 
these requirements ? 

To this question orthodoxy has a complete answer: the belief in 
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a day of final judgment, when every man will be called upon to give 
an account of his works, and, according to the sentence pronounced 
upon these, will win eternal happiness or be doomed to eternal 
perdition. This belief amply fulfils all the conditions of true responsi- 
bility. There is an actual enforcement of penalty, and this penalty 
is of an external kind—.e. it is imposed ab extra by an intelligent 
God as an act of His own free will; it is not a natural or caused 
result, in the scientific sense, of the man’s works themselves. And, 
finally, the moral worth of the man’s works will be tested on that 
occasion by a standard of right and wrong generically akin to our 
own standard here. 

But when we turn from orthodoxy to the views of those who are 
wholly or partly unable to accept its doctrines, we find a similar 
belief in moral responsibility; but we do not find it adequately ac- 
counted for. So long as we retain our belief in the orthodox doctrines 
of reward and punishment, the doctrine of moral responsibility is 
feasible enough. But the moment these beliefs are discarded, moral 
responsibility becomes unintelligible. What possible tribunal is 
there before which we can be summoned, and by which we can be 
sentenced? What is the penalty to be, and how is it to be enforced ? 
It is clear, I think, that if the orthodox eschatology be rejected, 
there is no means whereby moral responsibility can be enforced in the 
hereafter. Can it, then, be adequately enforced here? I think not. 
Society, as distinct from the law, may and does visit certain kinds 
of immoral conduct with social penalties ; but these are obviously in- 
sufficient for the purpose of moral responsibility. As penalties they 
are usually inadequate, and not seldom unjust. The judgments of the 
society which imposes them are always liable to error, because society 
cannot have access to the intention of the offender, an access which 
is essential to a proper estimate of the moral quality of the agent, if 
not always of the act. Moreover, in order to render social censure 
effective, it is necessary that the person against whom it is directed 
should be one to whom social estimation is a matter of concern; for 
in the case of a person to whom social estimation is indifferent social 
censure will be powerless. 

Moral responsibility, as Newman says,’ implies the notion of some 
one to whom we are responsible. And it further implies, as I con- 
tend, the belief that such some one will enforce this responsibility 
by penalty. Outside the doctrines of the Church we may seek, but 
we shall seek in vain, for any such person or any such system of 
penalty. And, therefore, the conclusion is inevitable that, without 
the belief in Christian or some quasi-Christian eschatology, moral re- 
sponsibility has little meaning and less force. 

Now, there is a peculiarity about the notion of moral responsibility 


1 Grammar of Assent, p. 110, fifth edition, 
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to which I have already alluded, and which is very significant. As a 
rule, it only comes to the front when actual responsibility, with its 
attendant penalties, fails or seems likely to fail. We rarely seek to 
fix a man with moral responsibility for an act for which he becomes 
fully amenable to the law of the land. We do not usually pronounce 
the thief or the murderer morally responsible for his crime, because 
the law has provided actual present penalties for it. In fact, where 
legal responsibility can be adequately enforced, moral responsibility 
is (perhaps unconsciously) treated as superfluous. But whenever 
there is seen to be no adequate temporal punishment, we turn at once 
to the thought of moral responsibility. When all England was 
ringing with the fall of Khartoum, nine men out of ten regarded Mr. 
Gladstone as being morally responsible for Gordon’s murder. With 
the propriety or otherwise of this opinion I am not concerned. I 
take it simply as a familiar illustration. Now, though the feeling 
throughout the country was intense, for all its intensity it was, in 
most cases, very vague. What did the feeling really amount to? 
A strong sense that guilt had been committed, and ought to be 
punished. But beyond this it mostly faded into formlessness. 
Pressure might in some cases have extracted an expression of belief 
that the torments of Gehenna would be the penalty of Mr. Gladstone’s 
misdeeds. But most even of those who denounced him most vehe- 
mently shrank from formulating their views into this ferocious definite- 
ness ; and the assertions of his moral responsibility, if closely tested, 
resolved themselves into a hope that he might be, rather than into 
an affirmation that he would be, made somehow responsible. 

This is the undertone which rings through the common doctrine 
of moral responsibility, the so-called belief in which is little more 
than an aspiration after a perfect system under which all moral 
misdeeds would be punished, in the presence of a confessedly 
imperfect system under which many such misdeeds escape. Our 
idea of moral responsibility may include some more or less vague 
ideas of penalties in a hereafter beyond the grave ; but, at the same 
time, it practically implies the belief that the misdeeds for which we 
can be made morally responsible only, will meet with no adequate 
penalties here. In short, the doctrine of moral responsibility, as 
commonly held, is rather the sigh of despairing righteousness than 
the enunciation of a vigorous moral faith. 

If, then, apart from the orthodox eschatology, moral responsibility 
is but a broken reed, is there anything which can adequately take its 
place as a moral sanction? In answer to this question I suggest that 
there is something; and this something I call Natural Requital. 

To those who believe that our conscious existence ends with death, 
I readily admit that the idea of natural requital will appeal but 
imperfectly, or will not appeal at all. But for the great majority who 
do believe, in one form or another, in some hereafter for man, natural 
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requital should prove, I think, an amply sufficient substitute for 


moral responsibility. 

Unless the conclusions of science are radically wrong, the belief 
in natural requital, so far from presenting any difficulty, seems 
absolutely forced upon us. Indeed, it is nothing but a special instance 
of the familiar law of natural causation. If it be true that every 
event produces an inevitable effect, and that the force manifested in 
both cause and effect is imperishable and eternal, we must regard all 
the phenomena of the universe as force manifestations inseparably 
united to each other in a system of perfect and all-pervading causation. 
The most trifling physical motion is rooted in the past, and will 
stretch its branches into an eternal future. Nothing happens by 
accident ; nothing fails by mischance. The flicker of an eyelash, or 
the fall of a leaf, is as rigidly determined in the operations of the 
universe, as the stupendous processions of its suns. 

So far as regards physical nature, this doctrine of natural 
causation commands the universal assent of scientists and philo- 
sophers, and is but feebly disputed, if at all, by the more intelligent 
theologians. 

But when we turn from the realm of matter to that of mind, 
this unanimity disappears. Indeterminist philosophers join with 
theologians in insisting that the human will can, and does, act 
independently of the law of causation, which is observed to prevail 
throughout the rest of Nature. This belief, in its original crude form, 
is now, I think, generally discredited. Modern indeterminism does 
not usually deny that human action is always determined by the 
strongest motive, but directs its arguments rather to the question 
as to how this strongest motive is constituted. 

But without discussing in detail the various indeterminist 
arguments which are urged in support of the freedom of the will, 
from somewhat various points of view, I think that their general 
position may be correctly described thus :— 

The will has an inherent power of determining action, either by 
selection from among motives presented to it, irrespectively of their 
various original strengths, or by strengthening any selected motive 
by concentrated attention on it, so as to make it the strongest, or by 
supplying itself from within with its own motive, and thereby over- 
powering the motives which bear upon it from without. In short, 
as it has been expressed, the will is neither strictly determined nor 
wholly undetermined, but rather self-determined. 

I have referred thus expressly to the doctrine of free-will, because 
it is closely connected with the belief in moral responsibility. Indeed, 
it is obviously essential to the possibility of such a belief. If a man 
is to be held morally responsible for his actions, he must be a free 
agent when he acts ; for it is evidently a monstrous injustice to pass 
a moral condemnation on a man for an act which in reality he can- 
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not help doing. Consequently, if, as strict determinism maintains, 
a man’s actions are the necessary result of motives which he cannot 
control, operating upon a character which he did not form and can- 
not alter, it is impossible to hold that he can be morally responsible 
for them. 

There is little doubt, I think, that the necessity of free-will to 
moral responsibility operates strongly against a more general accept- 
ance of determinism. It is seen that moral responsibility is 
impossible without free-will; and it is assumed (perhaps unconsciously 
but most incorrectly) that morality is impossible without moral 
responsibility. Hence there arises a pardonable reluctance to adopt 
the doctrine of determinism, which by striking at free-will seems 
also to strike at morality. But though determinism may bring the 
bane, it also brings the antidote. It must, if it be consistent, deny 
moral responsibility ; but this is more than replaced by the belief in 
natural requital, which I claim to be its logical outcome. 

Now, in the first place I would point out that the blow dealt by 
determinism at moral responsibility is not nearly so important a 
matter as it may seem at first sight. As I have already attempted 
to show, the doctrine of moral responsibility, though quite intelligible 
for believers or quasi-believers in the orthodox eschatology, is practi- 
cally meaningless for others. And in the case of those who cling to 
the doctrine, while rejecting the eschatology which alone makes it 
possible, overt criticism only gives the last touch to a structure which 
was already tottering to the base. I, therefore, claim this much at 
least for natural requital, that it substitutes a belief which is conceiv- 
able for one which can barely be stated without falling to pieces. 

But natural requital has no need to seek its justification merely in 
the weakness of the opposing doctrine. On the contrary, it relies on 
a probability of immense strength, which is supported by all we know 
of the rest of Nature. Natural requital, as I have said, must be re- 
garded as a branch of natural law—.e. the law of causation, with its 
correlative, the law of the persistence of force. Consequently, if 
causation be, like force, universal, and, like force, unending, to deny 
that human conduct—in its widest sense, including thoughts and 
desires not necessarily externalised in action—is not followed by 
natural and inevitable results of some kind, is in effect to exclude 
causation from one realm of Nature. 

But here it may fairly be objected that this only goes to show 
that human conduct produces natural effects of some sort—a conclu- 
sion which no one would seriously deny ; it does not prove that these 
effects are in the nature of requitals. The hidden murder, the secret 
theft, and so forth, undoubtedly produce their effects ; but, assuming 
the criminal to escape legal punishment, in what way can these effects 
operate as requitals ? 

The objection is serious, and to some extent it is true. It is true 
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that the natural requital of which I am speaking must be sought in 
the internal effects of the act upon the agent, not in the consequences 
which its immediate external effects may entail upon him. It is 
true, too, that these internal effects, so far as we can observe them, 
are altogether insufficient as requitals either for good or evil. The 
wicked are often seen to flourish like a green bay tree, while virtue 
has to submit to suffering or neglect. And it is further true that 
our present knowledge of the laws of the universe does not reveal to 
us, as a positive fact, how such requitals can be furnished simply by 
the orderly operation of these laws. But in such a case we are not 
bound to confine ourselves to actual observation, to the exclusion of 
legitimate inference from the facts observed. If we say that the in- 
ternal effects of an act upon the agent cannot constitute an adequate 
requital, because, as a matter of present observation, they do not 
necessarily constitute such a requital in our present stage of existence, 
we commit the error of declaring that the operation of natural law 
is coextensive with, and limited by, our experiences of it here. On 
the contrary, as I have endeavoured to show, science requires us to 
believe that force and law will endure in the future as they have in 
the past. 

Of course, to make natural requital an effective penalty, it must 
be assumed that the human ‘ego’ does, in some form or another, 
survive the death of the human person on earth. I need not discuss 


. here what this form may be, nor what the conditions of this future 


existence. I have dealt with these questions at some length on 
previous occasions; but for my present purpose I only assume the 
survival of what may be called ‘ the soul,’ as a conscious personality, 
without attempting to define it more minutely. 

Granted, therefore, that man’s soul survives his earthly life, it is 
highly reasonable to believe that, in some stage or stages of this 
future existence, his earthly acts will meet with what may be truly 
described as their natural requital. It is as certain as anything of 
the sort can be that every conscious act or thought produces an in- 
evitable effect upon the character; and this effect is none the less 
real because it may, and indeed usually must, escape notice. In the 
organ cf consciousness, the brain, the force discharge which accom- 
panies every such act or thought, produces an inevitable physical 
effect, either by wearing down some old channel of discharge or by 
opening a new one. Again, physiologists tell us that every sensation 
of which we are conscious is built up out of a vast number of sensa- 
tions which do not reach the level of consciousness; in other words, 
every perceived sensation is composed of a number of unperceived 
sensations. 

It seems to me, therefore, that we are entitled to conclude that 
no conscious act, thought, or mental operation whatever takes place 
without leaving its mark on the character that gave it birth. But 
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the ‘character’ is in reality the ‘ego, or the ‘soul,’ in a more 
familiar garb, as becomes evident the moment we try to conceive of 
the mental man apart from his character. It will be seen at once 
that the ‘ ego’ without the character is a mere nothingness, an empty 
name, an inconceivable figment of metaphysics, without any intel- 
ligible contents whatever. In short, it is quite plain that the cha- 
racter is the self, and is identical with, or at any rate inseparable 
from, the soul, or the ‘ ego,’ or whatever we choose to call that part of 
the human individual for which we reserve an existence after death. 
For convenience, therefore, I will speak of this part as the ‘soul;’ 
though indeed it matters little what view be taken of the nature of 
the soul, so long as we recognise the inevitable effect upon it of all 
the conscious conduct of the individual. Whether the soul be 
material, or whether it be an inconceivable something which we choose 
to label ‘ spirit,’ is of no importance to us here. All that we need 
take note of is, that in the realm of mind the character, and hence 
the soul, is modified by conscious action and thought—.e. mental 
manifestations of force, just as in the realm of matter the body is 
modified by physical manifestations of force. 

And now we may be able to see how natural requital will operate. 
The soul at death leaves the body with all the impressions (to use a 
physical term) produced by the individual’s conduct in life still in it ; 
and these impressions will represent or correlate to corresponding 
tendencies or habits of conduct. This being so, the happiness or 
unhappiness of each soul will vary with the degree in which these 
habits and tendencies are suited to the new environment into which 
the soul will enter. If the habits, tastes, and aversions of the soul 
are in substantial harmony with or are easily adaptable to this new 
environment, such a soul will be happy ; if they are not, the soul will 
be unhappy to an extent varying accurately with the degree of dis- 
cordance. 

But, it may be said, how can we tell that virtue and virtuous 
habits will be more in harmony with the conditions of future stages 
of existence than vice and vicious habits? It is, at any rate, con- 
ceivable that the conditions of the hereafter may be quite unsuitable 
to what we here regard as virtuous conduct. And if this be the case, 
the idea of natural requital as a moral agency falls to the ground. 
Admitting that positive knowledge on the subject is beyond our reach, 
we must also admit the possibility of a hereafter consecrated to vice. 
But having admitted this as a bare possibility, the smallest reflection 
shows that the probabilities are enormously against it. Though 
positive knowledge is denied to us, we have ample grounds for inference, 
and there is little doubt in which direction sound inference will point. 
The whole history of the past shows that, in general, material and 
moral progress advance together ; and by progress I mean, not mere 
movement, but movement towards something better—movement, in 
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fact, that is also improvement. It may be urged perhaps that, as 
our knowledge is relative and limited, we have no guarantee that our 
ideas of improvement are absolutely correct ; that these ideas, pro- 
ceeding exclusively from a human standpoint, may indicate truly 
what is a good for us, but do not necessarily indicate what is good 
absolutely. Pleasure and pain, as we understand them, clearly exist 
only in relation to human consciousness. Alter the conditions of this 
consciousness, and pleasure and pain will undergo a corresponding 
variation. And if it be true that pleasure and pain—+.¢. physical good 
and evil—have only a relative existence, must it not also follow that 
the moral notions which rest on them, and which embody our views 
of moral good and evil, are relative also? Can Mr. Spencer's correct- 
ness be doubted when he says : ? 


Suppose that gashes and bruises caused agreeable sensations, and brought in 
their train increased power of doing work and receiving enjoyment, should we 
regard assault in the same manner.as at present? ... Or again, suppose that 
picking a man’s pocket excited in him joyful emotions, by brightening his prospects, 
would theft be counted among crimes? Conversely : Imagine that ministering 
to a sick person always increased the pains of illness. . .. Imagine that 
liquidating another man’s pecuniary claims on you redounded to his disadvantage. 
Imagine that crediting a man with noble behaviour hindered his social welfare, 
and consequent gratification. What should we say to these acts which now fall 
into the class we call praiseworthy? Should we not, contrariwise, class them as 
blameworthy ? 


How, therefore, can we be sure that what we call moral progress has 
any truer reality than the pleasure and pain upon which our doctrines 
of morality are based? Moral progress has a meaning for us, as at 
present constituted, but we cannot sayfor certain that it is more than 
a mere human delusion ; and, for aught we can tell, evolution may be 
simply a blind movement onwards, or even a descensus Averni. 

I have stated this objection as strongly as I can, because I wish 
to avoid the charge of overlooking or minimising it when I say that, 
to my mind, except as a barren problem of controversial philosophy, 
it has little interest and less practical importance. It may be quite 
true that human intellect is an imperfect faculty, but the fact remains 
that it is the best which we have got; and, unless we are to quench 
our mental functions altogether, we must, as in fact we always do, 
rely on intellect tohelp us. If we look back on the past of the human 
race, we see that its history is a tale of development from lower to 
higher, from worse to better. We see that civilisation in its widest sense 
has immensely increased the welfare of the civilised man ; and we see 
written in the boldest characters that moral development is not only a 
concomitant but a factor of this increased welfare. We see that the 
very existence of any high degree of happiness depends on the 
recognition of moral obligations; and in the course of the centuries 


? Data of Ethics, p. 31. 
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we may even see how the neglect of moral obligation has brought its 
own natural requital on the nations who have neglected it. 

Nor is the truth of this conclusion at all invalidated by the fact 
that in different ages different or even conflicting views of morality 
have prevailed. Morality being a code of conduct, it is obvious that 
any important variation of social conditions will require a correspond- 
ing variation in the moral code of the community affected. And this 
fact in no way weakens either the value of morality or the reality of 
moral principle. It is clearly a mistake to suppose that all morality 
must be of one type. There are the heroic as well as the gentle 
virtues ; and, as Mr. Spencer points out, the religion of enmity, even 
in the present day, is well nigh as powerful as the religion of amity. 
Each is valuable in its own sphere, but neither is readily interchange- 
able with the other, for the simple reason that the conditions under 
which they severally arise are different. Even the wide toleration 
of modern opinion would unanimously condemn the brutality, though 
it might appreciate the heroic merits of a Crusader knight ; and, on 
the other hand, a community modelled on the type of Jesus of 
Nazareth would be exterminated in a week if confronted with a 
community of Zulus. Similarly, it is quite possible that some of 
our present notions of morality may prove hereafter to be naturally 
immoral or non-moral—that is to say, they may prove either 
injurious or of no assistance to the course of our natural development 
in future stages of existence. But this would only show that in 
moral,as in physical development, there are difficulties to be overcome, 
mistakes to be rectified, losses to be repaired. It need not for a 
moment shake our convictions that ‘through the ages one increasing 
purpose runs,’ or that, in spite of errors and obstacles, the moral 
tendency of the ages mounts upwards. If there is any continuity of 
existence for us at all, it is a violent improbability to suppose that 
our course of progress will be reversed after death. On the contrary, 
it is far more reasonable to believe that man’s progress towards the 
goal of his destiny, whatever and wherever that goal may be, will be 
accompanied by a gradually widening view of moral obligation, 
enforced by a system of appropriate natural requitals, till a state be 
reached in which morality will disappear, because immorality will 
have become impossible. And if, or so long as, individuality be 
preserved in that distant stage, we shall see the realisation of Tennyson’s 


noble lines, in seeing 
The full-grown will, 
Circled thro’ all experiences, pure law, 
Commeasure perfect freedom. 


As to ethics, I think that, so far from destroying them by deny- 
ing moral responsibility, we shall place them on a sounder because 
on a truer basis. Ethics being in fact the science of conduct, the 
ethical value of the belief in moral responsibility depends strictly 
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on its value as a sanction of moral conduct. Now, so long as 
the sphere of moral conduct be limited to this our present stage 
of existence, it must be admitted that there are not here any suffi- 
cient penalties which necessarily attend immorality ; and, consequently, 
the idea that man will become hereafter responsible for his misdeeds 
in the flesh to a moral judge with unlimited penal powers consti- 
tutes a moral sanction of enormous weight. But as soon as it is 
perceived that the sphere of conduct may possibly reach backwards 
into the past,’ and must, in all probability, reach forwards into the 
future, the sphere of the natural penalties of immorality becomes at 
the same time proportionably extended, and the importance of moral 
responsibility as a sanction becomes attenuated to the vanishing 
point. Onthe other hand, the importance and value of ethics become 
correspondingly enhanced with the recognition that man’s morality 
is concerned not merely with the three-score years and ten of ter- 
restrial human life, but with the sum total of the existence of the 
human ‘ego;’ and that the moral value of conduct is determined 
not by its conformity to any special religious or theological dogmas, 
but by its relation to the due evolution of this ‘ego’ as part and 
parcel of the universe. And then morality is seen to be built on a 
rock, where it needs none of the fictitious support of the moral re- 
sponsibility of popular belief, for the place of this is taken by the 
real responsibility of Nature, which is enforced by an inexorable 
system of natural requital. 

Moral responsibility, as I have attemped to show, involves the 
belief in a Divine personal judge, by whom this responsibility will be 
enforced. But there is a further belief which, though not arising 
directly out of the belief in moral responsibility, is, as a matter of 
fact, commonly attached to the belief in a Divine personal judge. 
This is the belief that such a judge may, and on occasion will, temper 
justice with mercy, and remit the penalties which the offender would 
otherwise incur. This doctrine is at once the strength and the weak- 
ness of themoral system of the orthodox. It appeals strongly to sinners 
by the hope which it offers them of their sins being condoned in 
consideration of a due repentance. But it also seriously weakens 
the sanctioning penalties of its moral code by teaching that repent- 
ance can avert or mitigate them. In Nature, on the other hand, 
there is no such thing as the forgiveness of sins, nor, it may be 
added, the forgiveness of mistakes. If there were, the moral order 
of the universe would become chaos. Every act produces its own 
inevitable effects, which neither prayer nor repentance can alter or 
avert. But though the religion of science must insist upon this, it 


* It is necessary for me to state that I do not myself believe in the pre-existence 
of the ‘ego’ as such. But I have thought it desirable to allude here to the 
possibility of such a pre-existence, and I distinctly hold the pre-existence of the 
materials of the ‘ego’ in forms of lower mental complexity. 
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does not, therefore, overlook the value of repentance, nor does it fail 
to recognise that similar misdeeds may bring different degrees of 
punishment on different offenders. With regard to repentance, see- 
ing that the chief source of natural requital lies in the individual, it 
is obvious that anything which modifies the character must modify 
also the requitals which will spring from it. Regarded in this light, 
repentance is seen to be an influence of immense importance. The 
power of strong emotion to work rapid and seemingly miraculous 
bodily effects is well known. And just as (to take a single instance) 
a sudden fit of anger may cure an attack of gout, so the deep emotion 
of repentance may work in a day changes of character which years 
of exhortation have failed to effect. Nevertheless, repentance is 
strictly a matter of causation, and as rigidly determined as any other 
event. It cannot be summoned or banished by any spontaneous 
effort of will ; it will occur in the ordinary course of events, or it wil] 
not occur at all. 

There is another point to be noticed in this connection, which I 
think is unduly ignored by ecclesiastical teachers. I have said that 
there is no forgiveness of mistakes in Nature; and I think it is 
necessary to insist upon this, because ecclesiastics are accustomed to 
magnify the value of piety to the practical exclusion of intelligence. 
It is hardly possible to suppose that mere piety, as at present 
understood, can be the only or even the chief condition of our 
future development. In the Pilgrim’s Progress Ignorance is made 
to go by a byway into hell; and the lesson of the old allegory may 
in this sense be profoundly true, that the hereafter will demand 
of us intellectual fully as much as religious progress. Indeed, in 
strictness the two cannot really be severed. Granted a certain 
intellectual advance, and religion must follow willy-nilly in its train, 
under penalty of being excluded from the sphere of human interests 
altogether. 

It follows also from this view of natural requital that the penalty 
ofa particular misdeed may vary with the particular offender, because 
similar misdeeds may produce different effects on different cha- 
racters, 

And it further follows that the test of morality under natural 
requital will differ from that expressed or implied by the doctrine 
of moral responsibility. Under any form of moral responsibility 
the chief test of conduct is the intention of the agent, and it is 
this feature which forms one of its greatest attractions. Human 
law, which concerns itself mainly with the quality of the act, can 
only bestow at best an imperfect recognition on the quality of the 
agent. And hence there is felt the necessity for some moral tri- 
bunal which will redress the injuries inflicted by legal or social 
censure on conduct which has been misguided or misunderstood. 
Under natural requital, on the other hand, the test of morality in 
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its ultimate form will be whether the particular conduct furthers or 
impedes the evolutional development of the universe. And this 
test, while it is not confined either to the quality of the act or the 
quality of the agent, embraces them both. There can be no tam- 
pering with the orderly progress of Nature, and therefore no conduct 
which is an offence against that progress can escape its natural 
requital. But inasmuch as the source of this requital is in the 
offender's own being, the intention of his conduct will have its 
full weight in modifying or determining the character of the 
penalty. 

It is clear, I think, that under such a view as this morality 
acquires a far higher sanctity, while immorality assumes a deeper 
guilt. When morality is seen to be inseparably interwoven into the 
evolution of Nature, sin becomes not merely a pardonable offence 
against an anthropomorphic God, but an unpardonable wrong to the 
universe, and to the Deity made manifest therein. The belief in 
moral responsibility naturally attracts men by its promise to redress 
the inequalities of the present, either by future rewards for unrecog- 
nised virtue or future penalties for unpunished guilt. But, as I 
have attempted to show, both these functions will be rigorously per- 
formed, though in a different manner, by natural requital, which, 
moreover, is a moral sanction of far greater power. So far as the 
conscious anticipation of penalty is an active impulse to moral con- 
duct, there can be no question but that a system of inevitable and 
accurately graduated penalties, such as natural requital threatens, 
must, when once recognised, have a vastly greater effect on conduct 
than the empty menaces of the moral responsibility of philosophers 
or the fears of a hell which may always be escaped by a timely 
repentance. So far, again, as morality springs from obedience to 
principles, which, though ultimately evolved from experiences of 
pleasure and pain, have now become, by heredity or otherwise, prac- 
tically intuitive, the doctrine of natural requital adds to morality a 
new dignity, by regarding it as an inherent part of the order of 
Nature, not as a code imposed from without. If moral responsibility 
is a more attractive name than natural requital, that is only because 
we have hardly learned to recognise that the operations of Nature 
are in themselves in the truest sense moral, though Nature’s morality 
and its sanctions differ in some respects from morality as popularly 
conceived of, ‘ Red in tooth and claw with ravin,’ Nature truly enough 
‘ shrieks against the creed’ that misery, pain, and evil are the works, 
actual or permissive, of a benevolent and omnipotent God. But in 
her inexorable sacrifice of the unfit she is in reality hewing out the 
shortest as well as the most merciful path of progress possible. This 
is the only explanation of the existence of evil which is at all com- 
patible with the belief that the universe is governed by a Divine 
benevolence ; and though from this standpoint Nature may appear 
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a profound mystery, the mystery is not darkened by the necessity 
of ascribing to the God of Nature qualities and actions which might 
make a murderer shudder. Moreover, though natural requital 
implies inevitable penalty, it also implies inevitable reward. If 
Nature holds out no hope of any remission of sins, she threatens us 
with no prison house of eternal torture, and through her gates of 
death we see the bright beams of morning instead of the lurid 
glare of hell. 

In like manner, by showing the true sanction of morality to be 
something inside not outside of Nature, natural requital gives morality 
its true position in the order of things, while it extends its scope 
from the narrow realm of earthly life to the whole course of the soul’s 
development. Sacerdotalism has done much to sever religion from 
morals by its persistent tendency to exalt the value of correct theo- 
logical belief at the expense of practical morality. In the religion of 
science such a severance is impossible. The morally right being that 
which accords with the broad course of the evolution of Nature, and 
the morally wrong that which conflicts with it, any conduct (in the 
widest sense of the term) which impedes the soul’s development stands 
proclaimed as an offence against the morality of the universe. But 
when this universe itself is regarded as a Divine manifestation, an 
offence against natural morality is seen at once to be an offence also 
against natural religion. 


NORMAN PEARSON. 
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THE REGULATION OF STREET MUSIC 


ONCE more it is proposed to regulate our street music by legislative 
enactment. ‘The ‘ Noises Suppression Bill,’ brought forward by Mr. 
Jacoby, Mr. Arnold-Forster and others, seeks to repeal the Act of 
1864, and render the law more stringent. All itinerant singers, 
mountebanks, or players are, according to the proposals of the Bill, to 
be registered at their nearest police station, and wear a badge con- 
spicuously displayed. Moreover, these musicians, even when regis- 
tered, are not to play within three hundred yards of a hospital or 
like building; nor are they to play during worship or study hours 
near a church or school, nor near a dwelling-house after being duly 
warned. If they knock at a door to solicit money they are to be 
liable to a fine. They are not to play on Sundays, on Christmas 
Day, nor on Good Friday. Unregistered musicians are to be arrested 
by the police without warrant. 

Such, in brief, are the provisions of the new Bill. That some 
measure of the kind has become absolutely necessary no dweller in 
our large towns needs to be told ; for, like Coleridge’s wedding-guest, 
we ‘cannot choose but hear.’ The attempts which have already been 
made to deal with the itinerant musician have been altogether in- 
effectual. The Act of 1838 is indeed ridiculous in its insufficiency. 
It simply forbids street music where there is ‘illness of an inmate, 
or other reasonable cause.’ Mr. Bass’s Act of 1864, the latest on the 
statute book, is somewhat more explicit, and allows the nuisance to 
be ordered off on wider grounds. One section reads: ‘ Any house- 
holder . . . may require any street musician to depart from the neigh- 
bourhood of the house . . . on account of the illness or on account of 
the interruption of the ordinary occupations and pursuits of any in- 
mate of such house... or for any other reasonable and sufficient 
cause.’ But even this Act has, in practical working, proved itself to 
be quite unavailing. One of its provisions is that the complainer 
shall not only personally give the offending musician in charge, but 
shall accompany him to the nearest police station. This has made 
the Act all but a dead letter; for it is hardly necessary to remark that 
one will put up with a good deal in the way of street music before 
setting off on the hunt for a policeman, to be followed, if one is lucky 
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enough to find the officer—which is not by any means certain in nine 
cases out of ten—by a walk to the police station. Only a very few 
persons in a community have either the time or will take the trouble 
to put this recondite process of law into operation ; and so, as things 
are at present, the police can only interfere with stout-lunged musi- 
cians and nerve-destroying hucksters when they block the traffic or 
attract a crowd in any of the leading thoroughfares. It is another 
illustration of the preposterous anomalies of the law that a starving 
beggar who asks for help is apt to be ‘run in,’ while the stalwart 
loafer who begs with a piano- or a barrel-organ may do it unmo- 
lested. 

Nor does one find much consolation from the varied interpreta- 
tions of the law on the subject which have been given by magistrates 
before whom cases have been brought. Only last year there was a 
decision at Bow Street in which the mischievous principle was laid 
down that mere dislike tothe ear-torturing and brain-racking strains 
of a hurdy-gurdy is not ‘reasonable and sufficient cause’ within the 
meaning of the Act. The case was rather a curious one. A trio of 
foolish youths disguised themselves as Italians, and went into Norfolk 
Street, Strand, with a piano-organ on Bank Holiday. They gave 
special attention to a hotel-keeper who was enjoying the quiet of the 
day in his parlour. He asked them to desist but they only persisted 
the more, and in the end they were given in charge. When the case 
came up they were dismissed. And on what ground? Because the 
hotel-keeper had no sickness in his house, and could not show that 
his business had suffered! Practically, of course, the decision amounts 
to this, that if you are not sick an organ-grinder may torture you till 
you are. The Act, to be sure, gives no support to such an absurd 
contention: if the ordinary occupations of an individual be to seek 
repose, or to indulge in indoor study, reading or recreation, then the 
Act is violated if this is prevented. But the fact that such wild in- 
terpretations of the law have been made—and many cases of the kind 
could be adduced—is in itself sufficient ground for superseding the 
present Act by something which, while dealing effectively with what 
is admittedly a nuisance, will at the same time leave no room for 
legal equivocation. 

The only question in regard to the new Bill is whether its 
provisions are drastic enough. A comparison with the law of other 
nations on the matter would seem to indicate that we might go 
much further. At present, indeed, England is almost the only 
country where the street musician is allowed to enjoy what is 
practically an untaxed licence to do as he pleases. In Paris, any 
person desiring to perform as an itinerant mountebank, organ- 
grinder, musician, or singer, must make application to the police 
for a licence, and produce a certificate of good character. The 
licence must be exhibited to the authorities every three months, on 
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pain of withdrawal.- The holders of the licence, moreover, are 
expressly forbidden to take about with them children under sixteen 
years of age, and no applications are entertained from persons who 
are blind, deformed, one-armed, crippled, or infirm. No songs are 
to be sung or offered for sale other than those which bear the stamp 
of the Ministry of the Interior. And finally, licences are granted 
only in those cases where the applicant can prove that he has been 
domiciled in Paris, or within the district of the Prefecture of Police, 
for at least one year, and that he is a Frenchman. 

In Berlin the history of the subject is somewhat singular. Prior 
to 1884 considerable liberty was allowed to street musicians there, 
but the number of itinerants so increased that a restrictive enact- 
ment was passed, taking effect from January 1884, and the issue of 
licences for the performance of street music in the courtyards is 
suspended, ‘as the public demand for such performances is not 
likely to increase for many years to come.’ In Vienna annual 
licences are granted to street musicians by the police, but only to 
those persons who are unable to earn their livelihood by any other 
means, and who, ‘in consequence of having minor children to take 
care of, or for any other reason, cannot be admitted into poor-houses.’ 
Even in this case, however, music is allowed only in the courtyards 
and public houses, and not in the open streets. Italy, generous to a 
fault in supplying us with our organ-grinders, has a law by which 
the whole itinerant class are required to enter their names on a 
register, and to obtain a certificate from the police. Registration 
may be refused to young persons and to suspected characters, and in 
no case will a licence be granted to a foreigner. Itinerant musicians 
are not allowed in St. Petersburg at all, and those who are of foreign 
nationality are not permitted to pass the frontiers of the empire. 
In Spain, of course, the guitar is conspicuous. In Madrid no special 
regulations exist with regard to the wandering players of that 
instrument ; but they are obliged to obtain a licence from the Mayor 
before being allowed to beg, and this licence may be refused. ‘ Grind- 
ing organs’ have been for the present ‘altogether suppressed.’ 

In the United States the regulations emanate from the municipa) 
authorities, and accordingly vary considerably. In some towns there 
is no restriction whatever ; in others regulations exist but are seldom 
enforced. In New York for a dollar a year a licence is granted by 
the Mayor to not more than three hundred organ-grinders, who thus 
have a monopoly in dispensing this luxury to the community. No 
doubt most people would deem that quite a sufficient number. But 
Baltimore is more generous, allowing ‘any individual’ to ‘start a 
barrel-organ and play when and where he pleases.’ Street bands, on 
the other hand, are forbidden to play except ‘in case of parade ;’ 
but as a parade is defined to be ‘any number of citizens marching 
through the streets with any conceivable object in view,’ there must 
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be many ingenious methods of satisfying these conditions. In 
Chicago, I believe that no street music whatever is now heard within 
the city limits. The same thing is said of Philadelphia. In other towns 
the peripatetic musician is made a source of public revenue, having 
to pay a sum varying from fifty cents per annum in Boston to fifteen 
dollars per day in Charleston for his licence. In New Orleans the 
sum exacted is five dollars per annum, while at Brunswick, Georgia, 
organ-grinders have the special privilege of paying a dollar a day, 
other itinerants being free. From all this, it is perfectly clear why 
the organ-grinder, the street pianist, and the German band find 
their happiest hunting-ground in England. Driven out of other 
countries, they come to torture us. 

And what a fine body they make, these street musicians, in their 
number and variety! The foreigners, of course, predominate, and 
for a very good reason: they earn far more money here than they 
could ever earn at home. Not so long ago an Italian organ-grinder 
and her monkey were brought before a London magistrate, the 
monkey having scratched a boy. ‘ Why didn’t you stay in Italy?’ 
inquired his worship ; ‘there are too many of you here.’ The question 
was superfluous. ‘I can get nothing in my own country but 
macaroni, said Lucia, ‘de people are so poor. Here I get both 
macaroni and roast beef, and dat*is de good reason, sare.’ And so 
it is—the reason of foreign immigration ina nutshell. The earnings 
of these street musicians are indeed in many cases quite surprising. 
There is a well-authenticated instance of an Italian organ-grinder 
living in retirement on an estate in his native land, which he had 
purchased with his savings in England. There is at present living 
in the South of London an organ-grinder who keeps a fairly large 
house for his wife and family, and pays a servant to do the house- 
work, all out of his ‘professional’ earnings. Almost every Sunday 
he takes a run down to some health resort, indulges in the finest 
cigars, and lives luxuriously at one of the best hotels in the place. 
One man, who works from ten in the morning till twelve at night, 
admits that he makes on an average about 5/. a week. He reckons to 
earn a hundred pennies during the day, and generally manages to do 
it, and another hundred at night by what he calls ‘a quick buzz 
round.’ Very few organ-grinders make less than thirty shillings a 
week, and a fair average is ten shillings more. 

Nor is it the organ-griuder only who does well in this straet 
business. It was stated before a Board of Guardians some time ago 
that a certain itinerant vocalist was in the habit of making from 3/. 
to 5l.a week. It was a ‘bad week’ when his earnings did not come 
to fifty shillings, and a bad day when he did not take seven shillings 
after two or three o’clock in the afternoon. He had collected, it was 
said, as much as 2/, on a Saturday. Again, there was lately living a 
blind vocalist who owned a row of twenty cottages, all purchased from 
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his earnings on the street! As to the German bands, it is calculated 
that every member of a first-class combination of this kind makes as 
much as twelve or fifteen shillings a day during the London season, 
and about half as much for the autumn. No wonder that some four 
or five hundred men come over from the Fatherland every year with 
a view to joining one of these bands! What the great army of 
miscellaneous itinerants—the cornet and clarinet players, the piccolo 
and harp duettists, the man with the zither, the harmoniumist in the 
truck, the wheezy flautist, the concertina band, the female orchestra, 
the so-called pipers with their inflated goat-skins, and all the 
innumerable company of waifs and strays who go to make up the 
sum total of our street music—what these earn from the practice of 
their ‘ profession’ no one can tell. 

There is, however, one thing they, in common with the organ- 
grinders and the German band-men, do most certainly earn, and that 
is the execration of a very large majority of people whose work is 
hindered, whose nerves are shattered, and whose rest is disturbed by 
the detestable and obnoxious nuisance which is the result of their 
existence. Those who do not suffer from it can hardly understand 
the annoyance which this street music is capable of producing. We 
live and move and have our being in a perfect purgatory of noise, for 
anything milder than this it cannot be called. All day, and 
throughout a greater part of the night, the fearful din ‘ ascends and 
quivers in the atmosphere.’ As I write the report comes to hand of 
a case in which a complainer declared at a London court that no 
fewer than twenty-three organs were played successively in his street 
during a single afternoon. Just think of it! To escape from this 
sort of thing is practically impossible, for those whom it affects most 
are compelled, more or less, to be in it. The musician who plays, 
practises, and teaches in town cannot flee from it and seek refuge in 
the quiet of the country. The literary man and the student are, for 
the most part, debarred from going out into the wilderness. The 
clergyman, the doctor, the artist—these cannot pack up and leave 
the street musician behind them. As for the composer, one hardly 
dares to think of his afflictions. If Longfellow’s artist sighs for the 
revival of an ancient law which forbade those who followed any noisy 
handicraft from living near literary men, still more earnest is his plea 
that musical composers should be allowed to apply this law in their 
favour, and banish out of the neighbourhood all who ‘crack the 
voice of melody, and break the legs of time.’ What, he asks, would 
ajpainter say, while transferring to his canvas a form of ideal beauty, 
if you should hold up before him all manner of wild faces and ugly 
masks? But then he might shut his eyes, and in this way quietly 
follow out his fancy; whereas, in the case of brass bands and the 
like, cotton in one’s ears is of no use: one still hears the dreadful 
massacre. And then the idea—the bare idea—‘ Now they are going 
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to sing, now the horn strikes up,’ is enough to send one’s sublimest 
conceptions whither one would not. Nor must we forget the invalids 
—the many sufferers for whom rest and sleep and quiet are among 
the absolute necessities of existence. How this street music question 
affects them does not need to be said. 

To all these, and to many more besides, the irritation is very real 
and very serious. Some people do not understand this, do not, in 
fact, believe it. But look at the case of John Leech, which may be 
taken as typical of many such. When Leech got ;into his Dutch 
house at Kensington, he thought he had settled down to an exist- 
ence of unalloyed happiness. But the house had one terrible defect, 
soon to be discovered. It stood where it was encircled by streets and 
mews infested by organ-grinders. The nuisance was insufferable and 
yet incurable, and worse for Leech from his studio being at the top 
of the house, where the sound from five or six instruments was heard, 
all playing different tunes at the same time. When a timid messenger 
was sent out, some truculent offenders were unfindable—hidden deep 
in stable yards—and others were so far away for all but noise that it 
seemed unreasonable to require their removal. This horrible tor- 
ment, which went on then, as it does now, from early morning till 
late at night, was practically the cause of Leech’s death. When Mr, 
Holman Hunt returned to town, after absence for a time, he found 
him leaning upon a stick like an invalid. There was the man of 
spirit and inflexibility, but he stood as if the foundations had been 
loosened. ‘Yes,’ he said, with grievous candour,‘I am a doomed 
man. Nothing will save me except as an invalid; and I will tell you 
in all sober and solemn earnestness what has killed me. It would be 
laughed at as absurd by many, but it is the naked truth which you 
will understand (although the men in Parliament who talk so glibly 
about their delight at seeing the poor amused in back streets would 
not do so), it has been the incessant vexation of organ-grinding, and 
the need of doing my work while the wretched instruments of torture 
were, from different points, turning their discordant screws into my 
brain.’ This declaration from his lips had, perhaps, in its precise 
sense, been inspired by some recent annoyance of a special kind, but 
in its larger bearings it could not be doubted. Heavily burdened 
and sore, like the galled jade, Leech had been driven to death. 

Things were indeed bad enough in Leech’s day, but they are far 
worse now. The old barrel-organ was a sufficiently malevolent affair, 
as others besides Mr. Babbage discovered to their cost. But the 
piano-organ is simply a fiendish invention, before which ‘all the ap- 
paratus of the chamber of torture fades into insignificance. Long 
before the dweller in a quiet neighbourhood is aware of what tune 
the dreaded thing is hammering out, the ‘ tum-tum-tum’ percussion 
of the bass can be absolutely felt, and to brain-workers the sensation 
of this continued drumming or throbbing is peculiarly maddening. 
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And this sort of thing we are asked to pay for, too! Dr. Holmes does 
well to be sore on that point in his ‘Music Grinders,’ where he 
advises the tortured citizen either to fetch a constable, or ‘ go very 
quietly and drop a button in the ‘hat.’ Many a good-natured man 
pays very much in the spirit and with the sense of the clown in 
‘Othello,’ when the musicians have exercised their wind instruments 
in front of the castle: ‘Masters, here’s money for you; and the 
General so likes your music that he desires you, of all loves, to make 
no more noise with it.’ Of course the itinerant musician likes, of 
all things, to be paid for being so dismissed, and of course he 
comes again under such auspices. There is sweet simplicity enough 
in the world to go on doing this, and that is partly why the street 
musician thrives so well. 

On the principle that half a loaf is better than no bread, Mr. 
Jacoby’s bill is to be welcomed. But anything which stops short of 
the total suppression of at least the more noisy kinds of street music 
must still be an unsatisfactory measure. It is all very well to give a 
citizen the power to order off and to summon the wandering musician 
who takes his stand at the door, but the citizen should not be required 
to put himself to this trouble. A busy literary man, for example, 
should not be under the necessity of stopping his work in order to 
stop the organ-grinder. Moreover, the mischief is in most cases 
done before the law can be put into operation at all. The band wil! 


be half through its overture before you get your hat on your head, 
and in any case your peace has been disturbed. In this respect Mr- 
Jacoby does not help us any more than did Mr. Bass. 


J. CUTHBERT HADDEN. 





MURDER BY MEASLES 


‘MEASLES is known to all mankind. The mere mention of the name 
suffices to carry one back in memory to nursery and school days, when 
‘ catching ’ maladies were looked upon as a necessary part of the game. 
The old-fashioned saw that every man must catch measles and fall in 
love is not altogether without foundation. Fortunately, whatever may 
be said of the other complaint, measles comes to most of us once only 
in a lifetime. A physician would define the disorder somewhat in 
the following way: ‘Measles is an acute specific fever, of short 
‘duration, characterised by catarrhal symptoms and a red rash, the 
latter appearing about the fourth day. It is a disease of childhood, 
and rarely occurs more than once in the same individual. If the 
patient be well nurtured and kept under good conditions it usually 
ends in speedy and complete recovery.’ 

Like most of the complaints described as ‘ catching,’ measles has 
its peculiar ways. A patient attacked with it feels out of sorts for a 
week or ten days. His eyes are red and tearful, and he has all the 
outward and visible signs of a bad cold in the head. His temperature 
rises to perhaps 103 or 104 degrees Fahrenheit, and about four days 
later he comes out in a speckled red rash, which, beginning on the 
face and hands—parts of the body exposed to the air—soon covers 
him from top to toe. In that condition he is often likened by the 
wit of the family to a boiled lobster. At the end of a few days the 
rash fades away, the fever falls, and in another week or so the patient 
is well. Such is the course of a mild attack, but there is hardly any 
infectious disease in which severe and fatal complications are more 
liable to occur. As a rule, these accidents take the form of inflam- 
matory lung troubles, such as bronchitis and pneumonia ; more rarely, 
they lead to chronic mischief, such as consumption. 

Measles differs from most other specific fevers in being highly 
infectious at every stage of the attack, especially during the periods 
of ‘ sickening’ and of ‘ invasion’ that precede the eruption. Hence 
it spreads like wildfire through households, schools, hospitals, and 
all places where young folk are thrown together. It sometimes 
seizes upon whole communities, and cases are on record where native 
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tribes have been almost exterminated by the introduction of this 
scourge. Nevertheless, measles is commonly regarded as a harmless 
complaint wanting little or no treatment. That belief is so far 
founded on fact that the disease does little actual harm among the 
families of the well-to-do. The matter, however, assumes a very 
different aspect when measles gets foothold in a bad environment. 
As a proof of the last statement we have the estimate of various 
authorities—among them Dr. Louis Parkes'—that in overcrowded 
and poor neighbourhoods the case mortality amounts to the alarming 
ratio of 20 to 30 per cent. of the total number attacked. The latter 
of these two figures, 30 per cent., does not fall far short of the average 
mortality caused by such deadly diseases as cholera or yellow fever. 
Yet measles is not compulsorily notifiable, nor is it deemed worthy 
of special hospital accommodation. Notification of the malady has 
been adopted in a few enlightened provincial districts, but good 
general results can hardly be looked for until that extension is made 
universal. A precisely similar observation applies to a muzzling order 
for the prevention of rabies; to be effectual it must be enforced all 
round. 

Turning to actual figures we may compare the measles mortality 
in a poor district such as St. George’s, Southwark, with that of a rich 
one, St. George’s, Hanover Square, and both these, again, with the 
corresponding rate for the whole of the Metropolis. 


TABLE I. 
Measles Death Rate. 


| Actual number 
District of deaths from | 
measles in 1894 


| Death rate per | Death rate per | 


10,000 in 1894 | 10,000, 1883-92 | 


Ree? a 3t | 








St. George’s, Southwark glia 100 166 9-0 
St. George’s, Hanover Square . 72 55 3:7 
London . ; é . : 3,293 75 6-4 





The foregoing table shows in a striking way how measles exacts a 
heavier death toll from a poor than a rich district. In the Hanover 
Square quarter the mortality from this particular disease is, roughly 
speaking, one-half less than that of the whole of London, whereas in 
Southwark it is a third greater. Moreover, out of the whole number 
of persons attacked by measles, to each death in St. George’s in the 
West there are something like three in St. George’s in the South. 
The fallacy of small numbers may be avoided by comparing the 
mortality from measles in St. George’s, Southwark, for ten years with 


1 Hygiene and Public Health, Louis Parkes, p. 437. H, K. Lewis, London, 4th 
ed., 1895, 

2 Report of the Medical Officer of Health for St. Gecrge the Martyr, Southwark, 
1895. 
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that of the whole Metropolis. At the same time it will be convenient 
to compare the measles death rate in both cases with that of the 
other six principal zymotic diseases, as in the following table. 


TABLE II. 


Actual number of 


| Actual number of 
deaths in St. George's, : ; 
| Southwark, deaths in London, 


1894 1894 


Measles ‘ ; ; ° A ‘ 100 | 3,293 
Diarrhea . ; ° ‘ ‘ 72 1,780 
Whooping Cough . ‘ . ‘ ° 64 2,097 
Diphtheria . ; ° ‘ . ‘ 49 2,670 
Scarlet Fever a 15 962 
Fever (chiefly Typhoid) ° ‘ ; 5 | 653 
Small a ° ; . . 0 89 

What, then, are the facts of the case, so far as can be gathered 
from the foregoing statements and figures? In measles we find a 
highly infectious disease, which, although comparatively harmless 
among the rich, plays havoc among the poorer classes of society. 
It is looked upon by most folk as a malady that calls for little or no 
medical treatment. Except in a few instances it is absolutely out of 
the control of the local authorities. In other words, there is no 
attempt to hinder its spread by such special means as notification, 
isolation, and disinfection. Hence its ravages are practically un- 
checked either by public or by private preventive measures. In 1894 
its total mortality far surpassed that of any other zymotic disease in 
the Metropolis. In Great Britain, however, as pointed out by Parkes,* 
‘whooping cough is the most fatal of all the infectious complaints of 
childhood under the age of five.’ During the year 1894, measles 
headed the Metropolitan list with a total of 3,293 deaths as against 
2,097 due to whooping cough. 

The three specific fevers, whooping cough, measles, and scarlet 
fever, may well be compared together because of their gravity, their 
highly infectious nature, and their wide-spread occurrence among 
children. Taking the returns for the two latest available ten-year 


periods we find : 
TABLE III. 


Percentage of deaths per 1,00 — 
. living at all ages in Great Britain 
Disease 


1871-80 1881-90 


Whooping Cough : ° . | 05 0:45 
Measles . , . ‘ j 0°38 | 0:44 
| Scarlet Fever . . , . 07 0°34 


* Hygiene, p. 440. 
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During the ten years 1881-90 measles and whooping cough have 
a far higher death rate than scarlet fever. Whooping cough shows a 
slight fall when compared with the figures of the previous ten years, 
and scarlatina has been reduced by one-half, whereas the measles 
mortality has actually risen. During the decennium 1881—90—the 
period of its rapid fall—scarlatina has been under the control of the 
Compulsory Notification Act. No doubt other causes, such as im- 
proved sanitation, have contributed to the decline of scarlatina, but 
one can hardly doubt that notification, together with isolation and 
disinfection, has been largely, if not mainly, concerned in the diminu- 
tion. As with scarlatina, so with other zymotic diseases, such as 
smallpox and typhus fever, both the number of attacks and their 
fatality have been vastly lessened by modern preventive measures. 
With regard to measles the question naturally arises, whether similar 
steps would not in all likelihood lead to equally good results. 

As regards isolation and disinfection, it seems to be reasonably 
clear that measles, a disease due to specific contagion, will never be 
stamped out without their aid. The low death rate from measles 
among the well-to-do is most likely due, not to the fact that they 
have less measles, but to the better nursing of the patient, whereby 
the terribly fatal lung complications are avoided. Among the poor, 
on the other hand, a child suffering from measles has often no special 
nursing beyond, perhaps, a day or two in bed while the rash is ‘ out.’ 
Then the environment of poverty fosters the malady as in a hotbed. 
Indeed, it seems likely that under such conditions nothing short of 
compulsory interference by the local sanitary authorities could check 
the spread of the disease. Let us suppose a case of measles in a family 
occupying a single room of a large so-called ‘ model’ artisan dwelling. 
The building contains, perhaps, as many as fifty other families living 
under similar circumstances, It is evident that unless the patient 
be at once removed he will in all human probability become the 
centre of a wide-spread epidemic. In a case of that kind there can 
be no doubt that the chances of arresting the cutbreak would be 
much greater under a system of compulsory notification, eked out 
with powers of prompt isolation and disinfection. The wisdom and 
necessity of these measures have been admitted in the case of small- 
pox, of diphtheria, of scarlet and other specific fevers, and of erysipelas. 
It seems illogical to exclude measles, which has been shown to cause 
a greater mortality than any of the diseases named. A reference to 
Table IT. (see p. 959), which compares the mortality of the seven chief 
zymotic diseases, will reveal the striking fact that in the year 1894 
measles killed in London nearly twice as many persons as scarlet 
fever, fevers generally (including typhoid), and smallpox put to- 
gether. Measles was answerable for 3,293 deaths in the year men- 
tioned, while the next deadly zymotic on the list, diphtheria, 
destroyed 2,670. Of these two deadly infectious diseases one only, 
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diphtheria, comes under the control of the authorities. Third on the 
London list comes whooping cough, with a total mortality figure ot 
2,097. It is even more infectious than measles, but is a third less 
fatal. Why it should be right to notify and control, or attempt to 
eontrol, diphtheria, while measles and whooping cough are left un- 
touched, is somewhat of a mystery. As vet, medical science has not 
discovered any means ot special protection against measles. Judging 
from the signs of the times, however, it seems not unlikely that some 
means of conferring immunity against the disease may be attained 
in the near future. Such a discovery, by striking at the root of 
the evil, would do much to lighten the labours of the sanitary 
reformer. 

Should measles be notifiable? ~ In[the opinion of many sanitary 
authorities, a view which is shared by the present writers, the answer 
to that question is emphatically ‘yes.’ Readers may be reminded 
that in London the Notification Act of 1889 is compulsory, but 
throughout the rest of the country it is permissive only, that is to 
say, it may or may not be adopted by the local authorities. As a 
matter of fact there are many districts where notification has not 
been so adopted. The diseases included in the 1889 Act are small- 
pox, cholera, scarlatina, fevers (typhus, typhoid, relapsing, continued, 
and puerperal), diphtheria, membranous croup, and erysipelas, The 
framers of the 1889 Act provided for the inclusion of other infectious 
diseases. Section 7 empowers the local authority of any district to 
which the Act extends to direct the compulsory notification of any 
infectious disease not mentioned in the above list. There is no 
statutory hindrance, therefore, to the inclusion of measles. 

Were the notification of measles adopted in London and else- 
where it would have to be general to be of any real service. There 
would obviously be little use, let us say, in notifying the disease in 
Marylebone and Southwark, but at the same time allowing it to pass 
unchallenged in the intervening and surrounding Metropolitan 
parishes. It would be no less absurd to issue an order limiting the 
services of the fire brigade to the two parishes mentioned. Com- 
pulsory notification, again, would no doubt add very greatly to the 
work of the Medical Officers of Health, and of their subordinate 
inspectors. Then, again, it would be of little service without ample 
hospital accommodation for the isolation of cases. A vast increase of 
such accommodation would be at once necessitated by the compulsory 
notification of measles. There can be no blinking the fact that any 
step of the kind would throw a heavy additional burden upon the 
ratepayers. On the other hand, in the opinion of many sanitary 
reformers, its adoption would in the long run result in an enormous 
saving to the community, not only of life itself but also of the money 
at present spent in the maintenance of the sick and of the permanently 
disabled. Nor should the fact be overlooked that the chief mortality 
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from measles occurs among the poor, that is to say, the class most 
directly controlled by preventive sanitary measures. 

At the same time it must be admitted that there are serious 
difficulties in the way of the compulsory notification of this disease 
These objections have been fairly stated by Dr. Whitelegge as 
follows : 


It is more than doubtful if any legislation could at present bring about a com- 
plete notification of measles. It must be remembered that we are dealing with a 
purely epidemic disease, which has no relation to water or milk supplies, or to 
defects of drainage, and for which we have no vaccination. Isolation and disinfec- 
tion are, therefore, the sole preventive measures which could be brought to bear 
against measles, even if it were possible to obtain complete notification of a disease 
which is often not under medical care. Isolation in the homes of the poor is im- 
practicable, and isolation in hospitals would entail a formidable addition to their 
present size.* 


Later on he adds: 


That valuable information would be derived from notification of measles cannot 
be doubted, and from this point of view its inclusion in the schedule of notified 
diseases is desirable, but it would be unwise to hold out hopes of materially check- 
ing its ravages, even if suitable hospitals were provided, at all events until the 
public begin to regard it with less indifference. 


The foregoing passage was written in 1890, and three years later 
we find the following important counter statements from Dr. Arm- 


strong, of Newcastle, a leading authority in all health matters. In 
his 1892 report he writes :° 


By early knowledge of first cases in an outbreak we shall be enabled to check 
the spread of measles and whooping cough in schools, by preventing children of 
infected houses from attending school. Cases of measles would, wherever possible, 
be removed to hospital. The fact that measles is infective during the pre-eruptive 
period is no argument against the necessity for taking active preventive measures 
for the three or four weeks following, during which time infection still continues, 

The magnitude of the existing epidemics of measles and whooping cough, and 
possible expense incurred in notifying those diseases in future, is surely no reason 
for turning our backs on this most important subject. The same argument would 
have applied with equal force to scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhus in 1882, when 
the question of their notification was under your consideration. That argument, 
if it had been admitted and acted on then, might perhaps have prevented the reduc- 
tion of the mortality from smallpox to nil; that from scarlet fever to about one- 
fourth ; and that from typhus to one-eighth of their magnitude; . . . which has 
followed the notification of these diseases in Newcastle. 


In conclusion, it is not too much to say of measles and its death 
toll that the question is one of national importance. Its satisfactory 
solution is one of the great problems of latter-day preventive 
medicine. Whether it is to be let alone, as heretofore, or to be dealt 
with in a manner worthy of this scientific and progressive age, must 


* Whitelegge’s Hygiene and Public Health, p. 362. Cassell, 1890. 
* Appendix B, 20th Report of Medical Officer of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1892. 
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to a great extent be decided by the verdict of educated public 
opinion. Experience has shown again and again that the health 
reformer cannot travel far beyond the popular standard of enlighten- 
ment in these matters. That general rule holds good even in a 
matter so closely affecting the common welfare as the control of 
measles, one of the most deadly of the preventible diseases that 
devastate the populace of Great Britain. 


F. J. Watpo, M.D. 
Davip WatsH, M.B. 
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Ask a well-born English youth what path in life he intends to pursue, 
and he will probably tell you that he hopes to be a soldier or a sailor, 
a lawyer or a clergyman, and he will be likely to add that should he 
fail in his attempt to become one of these, or to become whatever 
else he may have chosen to be—and that there are many like him 
who must fail in these days of competitive examinations is very 
obvious—then, he says, he will emigrate, very probably to America, 
where he will buy or take up land and go in for ranching. That the 
alternative prospect is not unpleasing he will readily admit ; and that 
many of his kind choose ranching in the first place shows it to be 
popular. 

Were a young American of similar well-to-do class asked the 
same question, he would probably say that he hoped to be a success- 
ful man of business, either in trade or in finance, or to stand high in 
the legal or the medical profession. It is unlikely he would mention 
either army or navy, or church, nor would he allude to possible 
failure, because, not having to face any examinations that are com- 
petitive, he knows that a very moderate amount of industry will 
secure him a place in his chosen calling—a place which, if not high 
enough to satisfy his ambition, will be as high as he is qualified to 
hold. He, of course, would not propose to emigrate, and by no 
means would he hint at the possibility of his going to the land for a 
living, showing that the delights of fruit culture, the freedom of farm 
life, or the profits of cattle, sheep, or horse raising have no attraction 
for him. 

At first this anomaly seems inexplicable. The best young men 
of one country leaving home and congenial surroundings in order to 
secure in another country that which its own inhabitants of corre- 
sponding class utterly reject. But there seem to be several reasons 
that together bring about this strarige result. 

In the first place, the young Englishman’s imagination is fired by 
the highly coloured pictures of ranch life scattered broadcast by 
those interested in the selling of land; his love of sport, of open air 
amusements, and his desire for adventure are all appealed to. 
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Associating work and dreary duties with indoor life, play and all the 
enjoyments he knows with the open air, he is much influenced by 
accounts of a life spent in the wilds, free from every kind of sorrow 
known to him as yet, so that on leaving England he experiences a 
sensation, to him a delightful one, almost as if he were going out of 
doors once and for ever. He is like a sailor who, knowing neither 
work nor vexation excepting on board ship, grows to think that life 
ashore is a perpetual holiday. 

On the other hand, the same highly coloured pictures hardly 
affect the young American, for he has every opportunity of comparing 
them with nature. Being able to study ranching at first hand, and 
finding the life to be very colourless and its joys commonplace, he 
can detect in the presented picture both where it is overpainted and 
where artfully misdrawn. And a wild life has less attraction for him, 
except perhaps during his first schoolboy days, than it has for the 
Englishman, and he is less anxious to escape from all restraint— 
possibly because he has known more freedom in his boyhood. 

Another reason why an Englishman of the class we have men- 
tioned, on missing his intended profession, leaves home and takes up 
land in another country is that he has learned to hold trade in dis- 
regard, and they who have thus taught him have seen to it that he 
shall have no practical knowledge of commercial dealings. Therefore, 
having nothing at home to fall back on, he emigrates, and in the new 
country avoids engaging in that of which he knows himself to be 
ignorant. That on his arrival he should seek to secure land is not 
strange in one coming from a country of small area where land has a 
comparatively great value ; for a like reason some Icelanders, coming 
from a country where trees are scarce and highly valued, where ‘ the 
forest’ is but two feet high, on arriving in Manitoba hastened to 
secure the patches of trees and scrub which others had been glad to 
avoid. 

But the young Englishman’s determination to possess land is 
perhaps founded on a cause deeper than any we have yet mentioned. 

He carries with him some of the pride in ownership of land that 
exists in the country he was born in; a pride caused partly by the 
political influence that until quite lately land could confer, partly to 
its great value, and partly to that feeling of respect for large estate 
holders, now merely a sentiment, perhaps one of the lingering results 
of the ancient feudal system. And so it is that, living in imagination 
and surrounded by relatives and home friends, the young emigrant 
shapes his conditions to suit their vanity. 

But the American youth looks on the ownership of land in a very 
different light. To him the possession of money, of shares, of con- 
trolling interests in companies, the ruling of trusts, represent success, 
power, and political influence; the possession of land represents 
nothing, unless it be incompetence. Among his people, those only 
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who are unable to get steady work at a profession or a trade take up 
land, because drawn to take it by the hope of being able to extract a 
livelihood therefrom. For in America of all those with settled occu- 
pations the ‘landed proprietors’ form the class held in lowest esteem. 
There, the land owners draw no titles from their estates except those 
conferred through such orders as that of the ‘Grangers’ ; no book of 
‘Landed Gentry’ proclaims their names, unless the official record of 
land mortgages may be considered to furnish a substitute—one less 
splendid perhaps, but also less given to romance. 

I will not again refer to our young American friend, but leave 
him to pursue his course unnoticed. He can well look after himself, 
for at the making of money he is an adept, though in its expenditure 
he may be less astute. He will probably see many ups and downs, 
and tread many walks in life, but will never be at loss. He will marry 
early, be uniformly cheerful, and if it should so happen that the 
markets are favourable to his speculations when death shall call him 
hence—then, doubtless, he will die a rich man. 

But the case of the young English immigrant is not so easily 
dismissed, for on his arrival he finds himself subjected to entirely 
strange influences, so that it is not easy to predict exactly how or 
where he will end. Let us consider to what extent he is prepared 
for his new life, and what are his chances of ultimate success. The 
matter can be discussed in only a general way, so as to include the 
case of those who take up ranching in any form ; and the term ‘ ranch- 
ing’ is generally made to include ordinary mixed farming, wheat or 
fruit growing, the raising of cattle or horses or sheep, and, as in parts 
of British Columbia, bush-clearing also. 

Physically our gentleman immigrant is robust and not badly 
prepared for his future life ; is also proficient in outdoor games, has 
manly qualities, and is willing and even anxious to ‘rough it.’ His 
mental acquirements consist chiefly of a smattering of, and a profound 
disgust for, the Latin and Greek languages, the result of his expensive 
but peculiar education. In such matters as the judging of men, the 
knowledge of affairs, the understanding of ordinary commercial and 
financial transactions, and in the correct appreciation of money value, 
he is as a child. He generally brings some money with him, much 
or little; I prefer at the present time to consider the case of one of 
those, the majority, who can bring but little. This young man’s in- 
tentions when leaving England for America were to make a home for 
himself, and by means of farming to secure at any rate a livelihood 
if not a fortune. He was aware that in the newer country land may 
still be ‘ taken up,’ or may be bought at a very much lower rate than 
in England, and he hoped that he would find conditions so much more 
favourable that his ignorance of farming and his unfamiliarity with 
hard work might not unduly tell against him or prevent the carrying 
out of his programme. As a matter of fact, what has he, as a would- 
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be farmer, really gained by the change of scene? He has left a 
country were the farmer, though anything but prosperous, has at 
any rate the benefit of buying everything at the lowest price, and, as 
a tenant, pays rent that, looked at as interest on the value of his farm, 
is the lowest rate of interest anywhere asked by capital. He has come 
to a country where the farmer is the least thriving member of the 
community ; where, though the farmer pays no rent, still, seeing all 
that he must buy is ‘ protected’ and all that he can sell competes 
with the world, he bears most of the burden of taxation; a country 
where the farmer who works early and late, to whom working has 
thus become automatic almost as breathing, buys at the closest 
margin, and when selling can haggle for the utmost cent, and knows 
no indulgence, and yet, in spite of all this, is more often than 
not forced into the hands of the money-lender or of the loan com- 
pany. And a loan company with its 10 per cent. rate of interest 
for itself, its 2 or 3 per cent. commission for its agent, and its lack 
of soul, makes a bad substitute for the good, easy English landlord. 

Seeing, then, what the immigrant has really gained by the ex- 
change, and seeing the extent of the knowledge and experience he 
brings to bear on his task, it is not hard to predict the result of his 
efforts to live by ranching. And that result is failure. A young 
man such as we are considering—poéssessing, as already said, but small 
capital, say 5,000 dollars—cannot succeed in making out of land such 
a living as could from any reasonable point of view be called satis- 
factory. It matters not, in the long run, which branch of ranching 
the immigrant may choose, or in what part of North America he may 
make his attempt, the result will be the same. 

It may be objected that there are many living in prosperity on 
ranches in a way that is wholesome and enjoyable to themselves and 
beneficial to their neighbourhood. The prosperity is not questioned, 
but the source of it is not in ranching ; these men have means inde- 
pendent of ranch profits, and with them ranching is not so much an 
object of their life as it is one of its excuses. They are like young 
strawberry plants that may show rootlets penetrating the rock, but 
draw necessary sustenance through runners from the parent stock. 

An account of the many difficulties that our young ranchman will 
encounter, and of the probable methods by which he will attempt to 
overcome or circumvent them, would necessitate a minute descrip- 
tion of ranching in all its branches, whereas my present purpose is to 
give a mere outline of his career. 

The newcomer may begin as pupil to a practical farmer, in which 
case he will have a hard time from the first, and yet will fail to learn 
that a life as hard must always be his lot, if he would, like his 
master, make farming pay. Or he may go as pupil to one who, but 
for a few years’ experience in the country, is in all respects like him- 
self ; in this case he will probably pay a large premium, will have an 
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enjoyable time, but will fail to draw the just conclusion that the only 
farming his teacher can afford to live by is the farming of young men 
like himself. Very likely he at once takes up land not far from 
where former English friends are living. 

At first the young settler finds everything delightful. Having 
but lately escaped from restraint, he enjoys a sense of freedom. He 
is confident of success; having, indeed, proved by calculation that a 
large profit is to be made from a wheat field, a fruit garden, a flock 
of sheep, or a band of cattle. But his calculations have been based 
on figures suggested by enthusiasm, and checked only by a cautious- 
ness that is inexperienced. And he never suspects, when thus look- 
ing ahead, how patent and readily foreshown are the sources of 
profit, how obscure by comparison and hard to detect are the causes 
which will produce loss. 

He soon, however, discovers the difference between theory and 
practice, between showing a theoretical profit by means of figures on 
a sheet of foolscap and deriving a real one from whatever things the 
figures may have represented. And this discovery comes to him asa 
surprise, because never during his life has he been encouraged, or 
even been allowed, to attempt making a profit out of anything; and 
money has always come to him in the shape of a gift. Since child- 
hood the only lessons on values that he has received, either from ex- 
ample or by precept, have been connected with money spending, 
and spending with a view to pleasure, or possibly economy, never 
with a view to profit. Of the art of money getting he has learned 
nothing, nor has he even heard the matter discussed. But now our 
young ranchman, if he would show a profit at the end of the year or 
at the end of a term of years, must put off the habits of the money 
spender and take on those of the money maker. Conduct that he 
has learned to consider hard, close, mean, he must now adopt and 
regard as necessary thrift—in fact, he must live a life very similar to 
that of the American farmer, and such a life, hard as it is to those 
born to it, is impossible to one with his upbringing. 

Impossible, that is to say, for any length of time. At first, perhaps, 
he may renounce all the ‘ vanities’ and live hard enough ; but when 
nature and education pull one way, a mere effort of will cannot per- 
manently oppose them. The local racecourse, the cricket field, the 
tennis-court, and the charm of the society which he can find only 
where these are, must in the end assert their attraction. And being 
natural it is well, from any point of view but our present one, that 
these pleasures should exert an all-powerful influence ; and if it is a 
poor heart that never rejoices, then is it a poor business that admits 
of no rejoicing. . But ranching is a poor business, and if the young 
man would add some profit to his capital he must dispense with the 
things wherein he has been wont to rejoice. 

His early letters home are hopeful and amusing—amusing with a 
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comicality derived from the contrast between the life he is leading 
and the life he has known ; a contrast so sharp that, on reflection, it 
might appear rather sad than comic, as auguring badly for his future 
happiness. But this state of contentment wears off. After a time 
he gives up hope of increasing his fortune, and is happy if he can 
strike a balance between income and expenditure. In a few years, 
though he may even have been so successful as to have kept clear of 
debt and to have added something to the value of his farm, a disturb- 
ing question, ‘ What next ?’ gradually forms itself within his mind— 
a question at first only vaguely felt, but increasing in distinctness with 
increasing age. Or this question may be suddenly self-put, as half 
answer to another which all men are, at some time, impelled to ask 
themselves—the question, that is, whether or not they may hope to 
marry. And this question of marriage is brought uppermost, perhaps, 
by the very state of things that prevents a satisfactory answer being 
given to it ; for though he may have learned to look on marriage as 
a' luxury of the rich and as a folly of the improvident poor, still his 
solitary life makes the young bachelor anxious to regard it as a pos- 
sibility for himself also. And it is then, when considering the sub- 
ject whether it be a possibility or not, that, perhaps for the first time, 
he thoroughly realises the incongruity of his position. Brought up 
to a life of refinement, with sensibilities quickened by graceful sur- 
roundings, he has been able, for a time at any rate, to lead the life of 
a labourer ; but he has now reached a point where he instinctively 
feels that the farce must be carried no farther, for he knows that here 
is a matter which if begun with pretence can but end in disaster. 
In his choice of a wife it is his former, his true self, that must 
decide. 

He can seek but among the best for that which he would have, 
for of those to be chosen from to have once known the best of them 
is to hold all the rest as equally impossible. And he knows that she 
with whom he could always live happily is one who could not herself 
for long be happy in his surroundings ; and she who could find per- 
manent satisfaction and contentment in the life he can offer must be 
one who, owing to the different point from which she viewed life, 
and the disparity between her early associations and his, would not 
hold with him that common ground on which alone can happiness 
exist. 

And no doubt he would be right ; for though in the country he 
came from there may be thousands of women any one of whom, 
with a courage which well might be called recklessness, is capable of 
giving up all that can make her life bearable in obedience to the call 
of affection, still, even were our ranchman willing to accept of such 
sacrifice on his behalf, the very object of the sacrifice—his own hap- 
piness—would not be secured thereby, but rather would the many 
hardships and the countless wants in his life, all hitherto unnoticed, 
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then make themselves deeply felt, reaching home to him through his 
more sensitive companion.. 

I know that there are many such women living scattered over 
the. prairies, enjoying happiness in various degrees, but in degrees 
that: varyy,as a rule, with the amount of income, independent of 
ranch profits, that they may possess. A woman who is at all intel- 
lectual, married to a man such as we are considering —that ‘is to say, 
to a man of small means---and living with him far from civilisation, 
must in the:end find her lot intolerable. For a woman is more sub- 
ject to her environment than isa man. And it is small matter for 
wonder or for blame that she who has been brought up amid gaiety 
and .brightness.should lose heart in a kitchen. 

That our young ranchman should fail to take root in his adopted 
country, and that after a few years he should relinquish his occupa- 
tion, may be inferred from what has already been said ; but how long 
it may. be before he decides to part with his land, and what the exact 
circumstances may be which will bring about this decision, is hard 
to predict. Should he have taken up unoccupied land, he will cer- 
tainly hold it long enough to enable him to secure a title thereto. 
How much :longer he may keep it depends on the tenacity with 
which he clings to his original determination to make a success of 
his undertaking and on his quickness to perceive that success, as he 
at first expected it, is impossible ; also on the degrees of confidence, 
or of diffidence, that he may have in his own powers of successfully 
pursuing some other untried walk of life. 

It may be that necessity compels him to sell his place for ‘ any- 
thing. that he can get’—the price, it is true, at which all sellers 
must dispose of their wares, but in this case a price which barely 
restores to him his invested capital, and gives him nothing by way 
of interest or as a return for his labour. To this it may be objected 
that much land has been sold in new countries at prices as high as 
ten times:the sum which it had cost the seller. This is true, but 
the increment has come as a happy chance—owing, perhaps, to the 
advent of a trunk line of railway, or to the phenomenal growth of an 
adjacent city. And this large profit is reaped, as a rule, by the pro- 
fessional land speculator, who buys the ranchman’s land at a moderate 
price; and then, by exercising the arts of his calling, is able, when 
aided by circumstances, to find purchasers who will give for it a price 
the reverse of moderate. Considering the numbers of young men 
who, on the prairies or in the bush, have closed their ranching expe- 
riences with the loss of everything, I think that in allowing our 
immigrant. a return of any considerable part of his capital he is 
being dealt with more kindly than he is, as a rule, by Fate. 

Their ranching phase being over, a large portion of the ‘ gentle’ 
immigrants return to England, where I will not attempt to follow 
them. But let us glance at the probable course of the many whe, 
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owing to various causes, still remain in America, hoping that a brief 
review of the difficulties they encounter and of the disabilities they 
labour under may serve, to some extent, as a warning to others of 
their kind to avoid a course of life which leads to such troubles, and 
also be a lesson to those about to emigrate, teaching them that it is 
only by a timely removal of these disabilities that they may expect 
to cope successfully with the difficulties pointed out. 

The young immigrant who has succeeded in rescuing a consider- 
able part of his capital will certainly not return to England. He 
now clearly perceives how hopeless was his attempt to make money 
at ranching; and, if he be foolish enough, he will probably take 
every occasion of condemning the land of his adoption, imputing to 
its peculiarities of climate or its lack of facilities the sole cause of a 
failure due largely to his own unfitness. The dismal pictures he 
now draws are injurious to the country misrepresented, but it must 
be admitted that they result from, and are the natural corrective of, 
the too highly coloured ones circulated by ‘ land boomers.’ It is not 
unlikely he may go so far as to declare the whole region, the scene 
of his late endeavours, to be unfit as a place of residence for a man of 
his race or even of his colour. In his outward demeanour, also, does 
this revulsion of feeling find expression. In the early days of his 
ranching infatuation the ‘ frontiersman’ was his idol and the ‘old- 
timer’ his oracle ; the style of their dress and the forcibleness of their 
speech he made his own; he even attempted their habits and their 
particular ethics. But now, with changed views, he changes his gods, 
and—suffering, as it were, a relapse—he cultivates, as of old, the 
decencies of civilisation. 

Now that he has sold his land and has command of a certain 
amount of capital, he is free to attempt making a fortune by any of 
the numberless ways which, when ranching, he so often regretted 
being unable to take up. He may possibly have the wisdom to put 
his money into a bank, intending for a time to hire himself out to 
some trade or calling, earning much experience thereby, though at 
first but little money perhaps. But it is unlikely that he will be 
able to carry out such a plan. He sees men round about him making 
money rapidly—some by mining, some by means of town property, 
some by others of the short cuts to riches oftentimes found in a new 
country. He thinks he is letting slip chances the equal of which 
will surely never again come his way. He fears lest an incoming 
rush of population should sweep off all these possibilities, while his 
capital is lying comparatively idle in a bank. He finds many to 
encourage him in this opinion, for there are many who hope to reap 
benefit as a result. So he ends by giving up his wiser resolution, 
and risks his all in some venture—probably a speculative one. 

As to the exact nature of this venture it would be hard to guess 
it. Perhaps his caution is overcome, during times of mining excite- 
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ment, by contact with the old miner and prospector—an honest enough 
man, and on almost any subject other than his own special one 
practical and hard-headed, but on that subject visionary, and no 
better an instructor than is an old gambler on the law of chances. 
Perhaps it is a specious land speculator, one of the kind who profess 
a familiarity with the designs of Fortune, entitling them to promise 
and vow many things in her name, and to discourse on the future as 
though it were matter of history; such a one it may be that in- 
duces our simple one to buy town property, assuring him that its 
price, though apparently high, is far below that which it will very 
soon command. Possibly he is persuaded to enter into a partner- 
ship with one of the many who seek by this means to plunder the 
confiding. If he be thus inveigled, he will be fortunate indeed 
should he lose his money only, and succeed in saving his good 
name. 

But upon whatever enterprise he may be entering, it is likely he 
will get into bad hands. Though he may believe rogues to be more 
common than they are, and so be exceedingly suspicious, still, having 
experience of men of one class only, his judgment is one-sided, and 
leads him to suspect the coarse and vulgar, even when honest, and to 
rely on the less trustworthy, should they be well-mannered, pleasant, 
and boon companions. 

That the earliest ventures of any one, even of him who eventually 
prospers, should fail of success is probable enough, and he is fortunate 
who, as a youth, by venturing and losing on an insignificant scale is 
thus able cheaply to gain useful experience. But our friend only 
now makes his first essay, and in making it risks all that he has, or 
risks at any rate a sum sufficient to draw to it eventually all that he 
has. That he should meet with mishap is therefore not strange. ‘He 
may have success at first should he be borne up by one of the spurts 
of intense commercial activity and sudden expansion of values such 
as occur at times in all new countries, and periodically in Western 
America; but when this ‘ boom’ collapses, so does he. 

Cast now, as we will suppose him to be, entirely upon his own 
resources, let us consider his prospects. 

It may be said that many a man has worked his way up to high 
position, having started at the lowest, with nothing but health and 
strength, both mental and physical, to help him, and that a man 
should not fear to face the world thus provided. To do our friend 
justice, he has no fears about facing the world, though, as we may 
see, his case is far more desperate. True, he has health of body and 
vigour of mind, perhaps in excess of the average amount of these 
blessings possessed by those among whom heis cast ; but he does not 
begin at the bottom, for he began at the top, and it is after a fall 
and among unaccustomed surroundings that he must attempt to rise. 
He has not only much to learn, but also much to forget. And that 
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the ‘gentle’ immigrant, thus suddenly thrown on his own resources, 
does go down to the very bottom is an undoubted fact. At what 
can he catch to save himself? If he had but the smattering of a 
trade he might check his descent at the social level of that trade. 
He may have natural capabilities, but they have been twisted and 
educated into such queer directions that, for a time at any rate, they 
are quite unavailable. All that he learned at his public school, or 
all that his masters there offered to teach him, is knowledge of a 
kind totally valueless to one in his present straits. Hexameters and 
paradigms cannot serve him, nor will he find a method of escape 
from his perplexities among the expedients of the much-travelled 
Ulysses. 

People who are well off are apt to think lightly of poverty, and 
sometimes amuse themselves discussing how they would make shift 
should their wealth suddenly leave them, and as a rule succeed in 
mapping out for themselves a fairly pleasant course of existence, 
generally one giving scope for the indulgence of any particular taste 
they may have, whether it is a liking for sport, for driving horses, for 
gardening, or foranything at all. They think if a position in any of 
the humbler walks of life should become necessary to them, that the 
only obstacle to their securing it would be a possible feeling of pride 
or of disinclination on their own part. 

But change the point of view, and the aspect of such things is also 
changed. Viewed from above, a despised position seems attainable 
without effort ; viewed from below, it appears less easy to reach. Thus 
our immigrant soon finds that it is very doubtful whether or not he 
can get work at all, and that any idea of his picking and choosing in 
the matter is out of the question. 

At first he thinks to gain his end by offering his services below 
the current market rate, but this fails to get hima place in the better 
paid and jealously guarded branches of semi-skilled labour, and the 
wages of the unskilled, regulated by open competition, are too low for 
him permanently to underbid. He finds a surplus number of hands 
striving to gain entrance to each of the different ranks of industry— 
a condition giving rise to a never-ending struggle, one in which an 
‘amateur’ like himself must yield to the ‘professional.’ And even 
should he gain admittance to the ranks of the wage-earners, he, an 
entire stranger, will probably find his upward progress slow, or perhaps 
will find himself suddenly superseded, though he may not have com- 
mitted any fault. Thus he is led to the discovery that all employers 
of labour, even the very humblest, have nephews to be advanced, 
and friends to be served, and the conciliation of adverse powers to be 
studied, and, when making appointments to their private concerns, 
consider the claims of each of these as fully as do the most eminent 
when dispensing public preferment ; and, consequently, that influence 
is as necessary for the procuring of a good position with a chance of 
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rising in the meanest of employs as it is for the insuring of a speedy 
promotion in any public service in the world. 

What, then, does become of those thus circumstanced—those having 
no means to fall back on? They may be found on farms or on the 
roads, in mines or in saw mills, as labourers, or, if in cities, as waiters 
perhaps, or as night-watchmen, doing anything not requiring know- 
ledge of a special kind, glad to find something uncoveted by more 
skilled competitors. But to whatever they turn, one thing is certain, 
that with the educational advantages they possess it is to their 
muscles that they will look to earn them a livelihood. 

Nor are the prophesied regrets for want of diligence during school 
hours raised within them by their present feeling of inaptness; if 
they gave the matter a thought, they would perhaps regret their 
misspent playtime, during which they might have been able to 
gain some knowledge suitable for use in the world they live in, 
might have learned either a little carpentry, or how to run a simple 
engine, or to do something that now would have stood them in good 
stead. 

It might be supposed that their good qualities, those which 
entitle them to be called ‘ gentle, would give our immigrants some 
advantage over their otherwise endowed competitors. But unfortu- 
nately in drifting to Western America, where we may suppose them 
to be, they have brought these virtues to a bad market ; for their 
worthiest characteristics, seen most clearly in misfortune, serve there 
to excite mockery rather than esteem. They are much to be pitied 
because much misunderstood. Strong in their convictions, they are 
cast among those who hold opposite opinions. Taught to be un- 
assuming and sincere, they are judged by those who reckon self- 
advertisement among the virtues, who have modesty construed 
incapacity, evasion accounted cleverness, ‘ and simple truth miscalled 
simplicity.’ 

It would be strange indeed if, thus beset, none should fall away 
from the ideals to which they were born. And a very few there are 
who do thus fall away; a few who, with the utter indifference of 
apostates and in disregard of a public opinion which they have 
learned to rate low, are openly and almost professedly dishonest. 
But the rest, having little temptation to imitate where they despise, 
retain a sense of honour unchanged, or, if at all changed, rendered 
perhaps more set and intolerant by the trickery around them. 

Though the tone of the communities among which our immi- 
grants are cast is such that as a rule cleverness is preferred among 
them before integrity, still I am well aware that many individuals 
in each community show by their lives that they hold views not in 
accordance with this rule. And it is true that they whose career we 
are noting owe many a debt of gratitude to kindly Americans, who, 
with a knowledge of life both accurate and exhaustive, if covering 
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but a limited area, have helped them with advice, practical, to the 
point, and serviceable as gold coin. 

To follow the ‘gentle’ immigrants further becomes a more 
difficult matter as their paths diverge, nor will I attempt it. Many 
belonging to well-to-do families are reabsorbed by their fatherland ; 
some leave for other countries ; a few there are who take root and 
thrive ; and the fate of many is still an open question. 

Let it not be said that their want of success does not ‘prove any- 
thing against the system of their education—that they are but 
‘failures’ shot as rubbish from England’s shores—therefore all that 
has been proved is that the system cannot confer usefulness 
upon worthless material. If that were true then much better 
results would reward the efforts of ‘successes’ (those who have 
gained honourable positions in their own country) should any such 
be tempted to seek a fortune in the far West. But many such 
have, to their sorrow, been thus tempted, and have emigrated, 
intending to make their home ina new country. These, like the 
others, have begun as arule by buying and improving land ; and 
if they have attained any greater measure of success, it can be 
accounted for by their greater steadiness, consequent on the 
greater age at which they began operations, rather than by the 
employment of any better or more intelligent methods on their 
part. 

The truth is that they whom we are considering are endowed 
by Nature with the qualities essential to success, qualities which, if 
rightly directed, could insure their possessors a forward position in 
any community in the world. Any one who knows them well cannot 
but believe that they have as much intelligence, determination, and 
honesty as can be found amongst those who are the successful men 
of the very communities in which these mistaught ones sink to the 
bottom. ‘Their state is like that of a man untrained in’swimming, 
cast into deep water, who, though he be broad-chested and powerful, 
sinks because wanting in the art, slight enough in itself, which can 
enable even weaklings in similar plight to keep at the surface or 
reach a place of safety. 

What, then, it may be asked, is the ‘ gentle’ immigrant, with small 
capital, to turn to upon his arrival ? , 

In the unprepared state in which he now arrives there is nothing 
satisfactory to recommend him. But perhaps, as already said, the 
wisest course for one in such difficult case is to put out his money 
at safe interest, and strive to hire himself to any trade, business, or 
work whatsoever, so that direct contact with life of a new kind may 
serve to readjust his ideas and bring them into conformity with the 
facts he must reckon with; for certain it is that until there be some 
occupation in which he can earn a ‘living’ wage there will be none 
safe for him to launch out on with his capital. Let him not invest 
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his money in land, as, for reasons stated, he will learn little and make 
nothing thereby. Cattle ranching, pure and simple, is not for one of 
his limited means ; even for the rich it is a highly speculative invest- 
ment, one in which risks of great, sudden, and unpredictable losses 
are not counterbalanced by any possibilities of excessive gains. Nor 
should he enter into a state of pupilage, for he could not incur a 
more unproductive expenditure of time and money. 

Considering the man, his upbringing and his aspirations, and 
considering also the nature of the life it is suggested he should plunge 
into, I am doubtless laying myself open to the charge of giving advice 
that is not practical, because advising what is not feasible. But 
such a course is recommended only as a choice among evils ; if the 
young immigrant would do better, he must come prepared for the life 
he intends to lead. But before he can be so prepared such a change 
must come over the methods of his teaching, and over his views of 
life—the result of his teaching—as cannot be expected to happen on 
a sudden, but which, perhaps, even now is being slowly brought 
about by the general trend of affairs in his home country. 

The pressure of competition so equalises itself throughout the 
different civilised societies that there is no possibility of any one 
escaping it. All that each can do is to try so to place himself that 
his natural and acquired advantages shall have scope to afford him 
their best assistance in the unavoidable struggle. Thus it is impos- 
sible to name precisely the different modes of life that, under varying 
circumstances, each one might find it most advantageous to take up. 
The list would include all pursuits called commercial—using the 
word in its widest sense—or professional, and almost all the ways by 
which men strive to earn a living; but this list of pursuits suitable 
for those whose object it is to increase their fortune would not 
include the one they now almost invariably turn to—it would not 
include farming. 

It will perhaps be objected that all trades and all lines of business 
are abundantly served already, that there is a plethora of clerks, that 
there are ample industries of every description in full operation, 
whereas (to quote advertisements of land companies and interested 
railroads) ‘there are huge forests still to be cleared and vast prairies 
lying waiting for the plough, and what the country’ (any country) 
‘wants is men of much sinew and a little capital, and not afraid of 
hard work,’ &c.—to do the work, apparently, which these adver- 
tisers, less interested in the country’s welfare than in their own, leave 
untouched. It is true the prairies are waiting and the forests are 
still there; and if one were advising immigrants in general, one 
would doubtless point out the fact for their consideration, for there 
are many people of many nations whose condition would be improved 
by their migrating to and redeeming the wild lands of North 
America. But the immigrants we are now considering form a very 
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small percentage of the whole, and they are by no means the men to 
undertake the task. Let them remember that advertised advice is 
offered in the interests of the advertisers. And let them reflect that 
if the towns are full there is a reason for it, and if the prairies are 
untenanted there is a reason for that also, and that as a state of 
equilibrium between the two has doubtless established itself, therefore 
both must offer about equal inducements. And so let each man 
choose and prepare himself for the life most suitable for him. And 
when making his choice let him remember that the qualities essential 
to success as an American farmer come no nearer to his ideal qualities 
than do those necessary in order to thrive in any other business. 
And let him believe that life in the backwoods or on the prairies, as 
he must lead it, cannot provide him with any more congenial associa- 
tions, or even with more freedom from restraint, and can afford him 
less opportunity for the gratification of his love of companionship, or 
of out-door games, or indeed for the indulgence of any of his tastes, 
than can almost any other life he might choose. 

If when they arrived in their adopted country these immigrants 
were but the well-informed, practically trained men that they might 
be, provided the time and money now spent on their education were 
better directed, then they would have no need to fear the competition 
of the hurriedly and somewhat superficially educated men they found 
themselves pitted against. And if when they came they had but 
received an industrial training, and brought minds well balanced by 
scientific instruction, and were grounded in, let us say, knowledge of 
mining, or perhaps fitted to become practical electricians, or skilled 
accountants, and possessed, as well, the thorough knowledge of a trade 
—if, in short, they did but bring a fund of knowledge applicable to real 
wants—then, coming thus qualified, they would be able to make room 
for themselves in whatever business they chose to enter. Besides, 
they would have the advantage over most of their competitors in the 
matter of capital ; also in possessing a higher degree of that indefin- 
able quality, perhaps a gentle consideration for others, that helps so 
much in dealings with men—a rare gift, almost wasted in their 
present solitary ranching existence. Americans will frequently ad- 
mit that for the conducting of a large business having many ramifi- 
cations the Englishman is better suited than they are. If they are 
right, there is reason to believe that he excels them in so far as he 
possesses those very qualities in which our immigrants are rich. 

It is not to be supposed, nor is it to be desired, that the English 
public schools should give a technical ora purely industrial education, 
for the ideal side of the character should be developed as well as the 
practical. But the present system cultivates neither the one nor the 
other ; it affords a merely ornamental education, or one considered 
by conventionality to be ornamental. True, it strengthens the mind 
by.exercising it, but only in a manner analogous to that in which the 
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body may be strengthened by the use of dumb bells. In a country 
having a grand literature of its own, and where science is ever calling 
for men to explore the new territories she has annexed, it might be 
thought astonishing that any boy’s education should consist chiefly 
of the study of the languages and writings of the ancients. The 
Chinese system of studying their own classics, with essay and verse 
writing on the same, seems reasonable by comparison. 

It is true that a public school can give an education of onlya 
general character, one on which may be grafted the special training 
suitable for the profession that each boy hopes to adopt; but this 
general education might be of such a kind that in the event of the boy’s 
being forced by competition or otherwise to abandon his intended 
eareer he would have a fund of useful knowledge to fall back on. 

I believe that there are many technical schools being started in 
England, and doubtless they are doing much good. Let us welcome 
them as an admission, which in the end may become general, that 
the old system is unsatisfactory. But good as this technical teaching 
' may be, it is not well that a boy should forego the undoubtedly good 
influences of a public school. For the large public schools can teach 

a great deal, though they teach it out of school hours. But the tone 
' they possess in no way depends on their system of education; it is a 
resultant, or general average, of the qualities that the boys themselves 
bring from their various homes. 

England is the better served for the number of aspirants to her 
public service being large, and so she owes something to those who 
are left when she has taken her pick. She owes it to them to do 
away with what is artificial in her present standards ; to use such tests 
on all seeking to enter her service as shall induce the candidates to 
seek real, practical knowledge, thus ensuring against the unchosen 
ones being left unfitted to face the world. 

A thorough reformation is to be looked for only through a con- 
version of public opinion, for they whose function it is to teach seem 
to be particularly unapt to learn. 

Public opinion is already changing fast, and as a result the public 
schools themselves are slowly moving towards the providing of an 
education better suited for modern wants. But if the public schools 
move with reluctance, lagging behind the popular sentiment, their 
inertness is largely due to the example of the universities. 

In England the old order of things is giving way. Let us hope 
that the change, whether it be for good or for evil, may at least bring 
about truer views of life. And, as a result, when the choice of a 
profession has to be made by those English youths who have their 
own living to make, may they choose in accordance with the real 
merits only of the various vocations and have regard to nothing else— 
except, of course, their own capabilities. 


B. M. GopsaLt. 






JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS 


More than three years have come and gone since, amongst April 
blossoms, an English Master in the literature of Italy was laid in his 
premature grave, within that most pathetic and most sacred spot pf 
Rome where lie so many famous Englishmen. ‘They gave us,’ 
wrote his daughter in a beautiful record of the last scene, ‘they gave 
us a little piece of ground close to the spot where Shelley lies 
buried. _ In all the world there surely is no place more penetrated 
with the powers of poetry and natural beauty.’ All travellers know 
how true is this: few spots on earth possess so weird a power over 
the imagination. It is described by Horatio Brown in the volume 
from which I have been quoting,' ‘the grave is within a pace of 
Trelawny’s and a hand-touch of Shelley’s Cor Cordiuwm, in the 
embrasure of the ancient city walls.’ Fit resting-place for one who 
of all the men of our generation best knew, loved, and understood 
the Italian genius in literature ! 

There are not wanting signs that the reputation of J. Addington 
Symonds had been growing apace in his latest years; it has been 
growing since his too early death, and I venture a confident belief 
that it is yet destined to grow. His later work is to my mind far 
stronger, richer, and more permanent than his earlier work—excellent 
as is almost all his prose. Even the learning and brilliancy of the 
Renaissance in Italy do not impress me with the same sense of his 
powers as his Benvenuto Cellini, his Michelangelo, his last two 
volumes of Essays, Speculative and Suggestive (1890), and some 
passages in the posthumous Autobiography embodied in the Life by 
H. F. Brown. For grasp of thought, directness, sureness of judg- 
ment, the Essays of 1890 seem to me the most solid things that 
Symonds has left. He grew immensely after middle age in force, 
simplicity, depth of interest and of insight. He pruned his early 
exuberance ; he boldly grasped the great problems of life and thought ; 
he spoke forth his mind with a noble courage and signal frankness. 
He was lost to us too early: he died at fifty-two, after a life of inces- 
sant suffering, constantly on the brink of death, a life maintained, in 

1 John Addington Symonds: a Biography. By HoratioF. Brown. With portraits 
and other illustrations, in two vols, 8vo. London, 1895. 
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spite of all trials, with heroic constancy and tenacity of purpose. 
And as we look back now we may wonder that his barely twenty 
years of labour under such cruel obstacles produced so much. For 
I reckon some forty works of his, great and small, including at least 
some ten important books of prose in some twenty solid volumes. 
That is a great achievement for one who was a permanent invalid and 
was cut off before old age. 

The publication of the Life by his friend H. F. Brown, embodying 
his own Autobiography and his Letters, has now revealed to the 
public what even his friends only partly understood, how stern a 
battle for life was waged by Symonds from his childhood. His 
inherited delicacy of constitution drove him to pass the larger part 
of his life abroad, and at last compelled him to make his home in 
an Alpine retreat. The pathetic motto and preface he prefixed to 
his Essays (1890) shows how deeply he felt his compulsory exile— 
evpetixov elval dace tHv épnuiav—‘ solitude,’ they say, ‘ favours the 
search after truth ’—‘ The Essays,’ he declares, ‘ written in the isola- 
tion of this Alpine retreat (Davos-Platz, 1890), express the opinions 
and surmisings of one who long has watched in solitude, “‘as from a 
ruined tower,” the world of thought, and circumstance, and action.’ 
And he goes on to speak of his ‘ prolonged seclusion from populous 
cities and the society of intellectual equals ’—a seclusion which 
lasted, with some interruptions, for more than fifteen years. And 
during a large part of his life of active literary production, a period 
of scarcely more than twenty years, he was continually incapacitated 
by pain and physical prostration, as we now may learn from his 
Autobiography and Letters. They give us a fine picture of intel- 
lectual energy overcoming bodily distress. How few of the readers 
who delighted in his sketches of the columbines and asphodels on 
the Monte Generoso, and the vision, of the Propyleain moonlight, 
understood the physical strain on him whose spirit bounded at these 
sights and who painted them for us with so radiant a palette. 

Symonds, I have said, grew and deepened immensely in his later 
years, and it was only perhaps in the very last decade of his life that 
he reached the full maturity of his powers. His beautiful style, 
which was in early years somewhat too luscious, too continuously 
florid, too redolent of the elaborated and glorified prize-essay, grew 
stronger, simpler, more direct. in his later pieces, though to the last 
it had still some savour of the fastidious literary recluse. In the 
Catholic Reaction (1886), in the Essays (1890), in the posthumous 
Autobiography (begun in 1889), he grapples with the central 
problems of modern society and philosophic thought, and has left the 
somewhat dilettante tourist of the Cornice and Ravenna far, far 
behind him. As a matter of style, I hold the Benvenuto Cellini (of 
1888) to be a masterpiece of skilful use of language: so that the 
inimitable Memoirs of the immortal vagabond read to us now like an 
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original of Smollett. It is far the most popular of Symonds’s books, 
in large part no doubt from the nature of the work, but it is in form 
the most racy of all his pieces ; and the last thing that any one could 
find in it would be any suggestion of academic euphuism. Had 
Symonds from the first written with that verve and mother-wit, his 
readers doubtless would have been trebled. 

It has been an obstacle to the recognition of Symonds’s great merits 
that until well past middle life he was known to the public only by 
descriptive and critical essays in detached pieces, and these addressed 
mainly to a scholarly and travelled few, whilst the nervous and 
learned works of his more glowing autumn came towards the end of 
his life on a public rather satiated by exquisite analysis of landscapes 
and cf poems. Even now, it may be said, the larger public are not yet 
familiar with his exhaustive work on Michelangelo, hiis latest Essays, 
and his Autobiography and Letters. In these we see that to a vast 
knowledge of Italian literature and art, Symonds united a judgment 
of consummate justice and balance, a courageous spirit, and a mind of 
rare sincerity and acumen. 

His work, with all its volume in the whole, is strictly confined 
within its chosen fields. It concerns Greek poetry, the scenery of 
Italy and Greece, Italian literature and art, translations of Greek and 
Italian poetry, volumes of lyrics, critical studies of some English 
poets, essays in philosophy and the principles of art and style. This 
in itself is a considerable field, but it includes no other part of ancient 
or modern literature, no history but that of the Renaissance, no trace 
of interest in social, political, or scientific problems. In the pathetic 
preface of 1890 Symonds himself seems fully to recognise how much 
he was used to survey the world ef things from a solitary peak. His 
work then is essentially, in a degree peculiar for our times, the work 
of a student, looking at things through books, from the point of view 
of literature, and for a literary end—ov mp@&is dra yvoors is his 
motto. And this gospel is always and of necessity addressed to the 
few rather than to the mass. 


I. CriricaAL AND DESCRIPTIVE Essays. 


Until Symonds was well past the age of thirty-five—nel mezzo 
del cammin—he was known only by his very graceful pictures of 
Italy and his most scholarly analysis of Greek poetry. I have long 
been wont to regard his two series of The Greek Poets (1873, 1876) 
as the classical and authoritative estimate of this magnificent literature. 
These studies seem to me entirely right, convincing, and illuminating. 
There is little more to be said on the subject ; and there is hardly a 
point missed or a judgment to be reversed. He can hardly even be 
said to have over-rated or under-rated any important name. And 
this is the more remarkable in that Symonds ranges over Greek 
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poetry throughout all the thirteen centuries which separate the Iliad 
from Hero and Leander ; and he is just as lucidly judicial whether 
he deals with Hesiod, Empedocles, AZschylus, or Menander. 

Symonds was certainly far more widely and profoundly versed in 
Greek poetry than any Englishman who in our day has analysed it 
for the general reader. And it is plain that no scholar of his eminence 
has been master of a style so fascinating and eloquent. He has the 
art of making the Greek poets live to our eyes as if we saw in pictures 
the scenes they sing. A fine example of this power is in the admi- 
rable essay on Pindar in the first series, when he describes the festival 
of Olympia as Pindar saw it. And we who have been trying to get 
up a thrill over the gate-money ‘sports’ in the Stadium of Athens 
may turn to Symonds’s description of the Olympic games of old—‘a 
festival in the fullest sense of the word popular, but at the same time 
consecrated by religion, dignified by patriotic pride, adorned with 
Art.’ And he gives us a vivid sketch of the scene in the blaze of 
summer, with the trains of pilgrims and deputies, ambassadors and 
athletes, sages, historians, poets, painters, sculptors, wits and states- 
men—all thronging into the temple of Zeus to bow before the 
chryselephantine masterpiece of Pheidias. 

These very fine critical estimates of the Greek poets would no 
doubt have had a far wider audience had they been from the first 
more organically arranged, less full of Greek citations and remarks 
intelligible only to scholars. As it is, they are studies in no order, 
chronological or analytic ; for Theocritus and the Anthologies come 
in the first series, and Homer and Aéschylus in the second. The 
style too, if always eloquent and picturesque, is rather too continuously 
picturesque and eloquent. Sostenuto con tenerezza—is a delightful 
variety in a sonata, but we also crave a scherzo, and adagio and prestis- 
simo passages. Now, Symonds, who continually delights us with fine 
images and fascinating colour, is too fond of satiating us with images 
and with colour, till we long for a space of quiet reflection and neutral 
good sense. And not only are the images too constant, too crowded, 
and too luscious—though, it must be said, they are never incongruous 
or commonplace—but some of the very noblest images are apt to 
falter under their own weight of ornament. 

Here is an instance from his Pindar—a grand image, perhaps a 
little too laboriously coloured :— 


He who has watched a sunset attended by the passing of a thunderstorm in 
the outskirts of the Alps, who has seen the distant ranges of the mountains alter- 
nately obscured by cloud and blazing with the concentrated brightness of the 
sinking sun, while drifting scuds of hail and rain, tawny with sunlight, glistening 
with broken rainbows, clothe peak and precipice and forest in the golden veil of 
flame-irradiated vapour—who has heard the thunder bellow in the thwarting folds 
of hills, and watched the lightning, like a snake’s tongue, flicker at intervals amid 
gloom and giory—knows in Nature’s language what Pindar teaches with the voice 
of Art. 
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And, not content with this magnificent and very just simile, Symonds 
goes on to tell us how Pindar ‘combines the strong flight of the 
eagle, the irresistible force of the torrent, the richness of Greek wine, 
the majestic pageantry of Nature in one of her sublimer moods.’ 
This is too much: we feel that, if the metaphors are not getting 
mixed, they form a draught too rich for us to quaff. 

Symonds has, however, an excellent justification to offer for this 
pompous outburst, that he was anxious to give us a vivid sense of 
Pindar’s own ‘ tumidity—an overblown exaggeration of phrase,’ for 
‘ Pindar uses images like precious stones, setting them together in a 
mass, without caring to sort them, so long as they produce a gorgeous 
show.’ We all know how dangerous a model the great lyrist may 
become— 


Pindarum quisquis studet semulari, 

Iule, ceratis ope Diedalea 

Nititur pinnis, vitreo daturus 
Nomina ponto.— 


Symonds sought to show us something of Pindar’s ‘fiery flight, the 
torrent-fulness, the intoxicating charm’ of his odes: and so he him- 
self in his enthusiasm ‘ fervet, immensusque ruit profundo ore.’ 

Whenever Symonds is deeply stirred with the nobler types of 
Greek poetry, this dithyrambic mood comes on him, and he gives 
full voice to the god within. Here is a splendid symphony called 
forth by the Trilogy of A&schylus :— 


There is, in the Agamemnon, an oppressive sense of multitudinous crimes, of 
sins gathering and swelling to produce a tempest. The air we breathe is loaded 
with them. No escape is possible. The marshalled thunderclouds roll ever 
onward, nearer and more near, and far more swiftly than the foot can flee. At 
last the accumulated storm bursts in the murder of Agamemnon, the majestic and 
unconscious victim, felled like a steer at the stall; in the murder of Cassandra, 
who foresees her fate, and goes to meet it with the shrinking of some dumb crea- 
ture, and with the helplessness of one who knows that doom may not be shunned ; 
in the lightning-flash of Clytemnestra’s arrogance, who hitherto has been a 
glittering hypocrite, but now proclaims herself a fiend incarnate. As the Chorus 
cries, the rain of blood, that hitherto has fallen drop by drop, descends in torrents 
on the house of Atreus: but the end is not yet. The whole tragedy becomes yet 
more sinister when we regard it as the prelude to ensuing tragedies, as the over- 
ture to fresh symphonies and similar catastrophes. Wave after wave of passion 
gathers and breaks in these stupendous scenes; the ninth wave mightier than all, 
with a crest whereof the spray is blood, falls foaming ; over the outspread surf of 
gore and ruin the curtain drops, to rise upon the self-same theatre of new woes. 


This unquestionably powerful picture of the Agamemnon opens 
with a grand trumpet-burst that Ruskin might envy—‘ an oppressive 
sense of multitudinous crimes ’—‘ the air we breathe is loaded with 
them ’—‘ Agamemnon, the majestic and unconscious victim, felled 
like a steer at the stall ’—Cassandra with the shrinking of some dumb 
creature—Clytemnestra, the glittering hypocrite, the fiend incarnate. 
Down to this point the passage is a piece of noble English, and a 
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true analysis of the greatest of pure tragedies. But when we come 
to the rain of blood the waves with their spray of blood, the ‘ out- 
spread surf of gore, we begin to feel exhausted and satiated with 
horror, and the whole terrific paragraph ends in something perilously 
near to bathos. I have cited this passage as a characteristic example 
of Symonds in his splendid powers and his besetting weakness—his 
mastery of the very heart of Greek poetry, and his proneness to 
redundancy of ornament; his anxiety to paint the lily and to gild 
the refined gold of his own pure and very graceful English. 

I have always enjoyed the Sketches in Italy and Greece (1874) 
and the Sketches and Studies in Italy (1879) as delightful reminis- 
cences of some of the loveliest scenes on earth. They record the 
thoughts of one who was at once scholar, historian, poet, and painter 
—-painter, it is true, in words, but one who saw Italy and Athens as a 
painter does, or rather as he should do. The combination is very 
rare, and, to those who can follow the guidance, very fascinating. 
The fusion of history and landscape is admirable: the Siena, the 
Perugia, the Palermo, Syracuse, Rimini, and Ravenna, with their 
stories of S. Catherine, the Baglioni, the Normans of Hauteville, 
Nicias and Demosthenes, the Malatesti, and the memories of the 
Pineta—are pictures that dwell in the thoughts of all who love these 
immortal spots, and should inspire all who do not know them with 
the thirst todo so. The Athens is quite an education in itself, and 
it makes one regret that it is the one sketch that Symonds has given 
us in Greece proper. To the cultured reader he is the ideal cicerone 
for Italy. 

The very completeness and variety of the knowledge that Symonds 
has lavished on these pictures of Italian cities may somewhat limit 
their popularity, for he appeals at once to such a combination of 
culture that many readers lose something of his ideas. Passages from 
Greek, Latin, and Italian abound in them; the history is never 
sacrificed to the landscape, nor the landscape to the poetry, nor the 
scholarship to the sunlight, the air, and the scents of flower or the 
sound of the waves and the torrents. All is there: and in this way 
they surpass those pictures of Italian scenes that we may read in 
Ruskin, George Eliot, or Professor Freeman. Freeman has not the 
poetry and colour of Symonds ; George Eliot has not his ease and 
grace, his fluidity of improvisation; and Ruskin, with all his genius 
for form and colour, has no such immense and catholic grasp of 
history as a whole. 

But it cannot be denied that these Sketches, like the Greek Poets, 
are too continuously florid, too profusely coloured, without simplicity 
and repose. The subjects admit of colour, nay, they demand it ; they 
justify enthusiasm, and suggest a luxurious wealth of sensation. But 
their power and their popularity would have been greater if their style 
had more light and shade, if the prosaic foreground and background 
had been set down in jog-trot prose. The high-blooded barb that 
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Symonds mounts never walks: he curvets, ambles, caracoles, and 
prances with unfailing elegance, but with somewhat too monotonous 
a consciousness of his own grace. And there is a rather more serious 
weakness. These beautiful sketches are pictwres, descriptions of 
what can be seen, not records of what has been felt. Now, it is but 
a very limited field indeed within which words can describe scenery. 
The emotions that scenery suggests can be given us in verse or in 
prose. Byron perhaps could not paint word-pictures like Symonds. 
But his emotions in a thunderstorm in the Alps, or as he gazes on 
the Silberhorn, his grand outburst— 


Oh Rome! my country! city of the soul! 
The orphans of the heart must turn to thee 
Lone Mother of dead Empires! 


strike the imagination more than a thousand word-pictures. Ruskin’s 
elaborate descriptions of Venice and Florence would not have touched 
us as they do, had he not made us feel all that Venice and Florence 
meant to him. This is the secret of Byron, of Goethe, even of 
Corinne and Transformation. But this secret Symonds never 
learned. He paints, he describes, he tells us all he knows and what 
he has read. He does not tell us what he has felt, so as to make us 
feel it to our bones. Yet such is the only possible form of repro- 
ducing the effect of a scene. 


II. IraLtIan LITERATURE AND ART. 


It will, | think, be recognised by all, that no English writer of 
our time has equalled Symonds in knowledge of the entire range of 
Italian literature from Guido Cavalcanti to Leopardi, and none 
certainly has treated it with so copious and brilliant a pen. The 
seven octavo volumes on the Italian Renaissance occupied him for 
eleven years (1875-1886); and besides these there are the two 
volumes on Michelangelo (1892), two volumes of Benvenuto 
Cellini (1888), a volume on Boccaccio (1894), and the Sonnets of 
Michelangelo and Campanella (1878). And we must not forget the 
early essay on Dante (1872), and translations from Petrarch, Ariosto, 
Pulci, and many more. This constitutes an immense and permanent 
contribution to our knowledge, for it not only gives us a survey of 
Italian literature for its three grand centuries, but it presents such 
an ample analysis of the works reviewed that every reader can judge 
for himself how just and subtle are the judgments pronounced by the 
critic. The studies of Petrarch, Boccaccio, of the Humanists and 
Poliziano, of Michelangelo, Lionardo, Cellini, Ariosto and Tasso, are 
particularly full and instructive. The whole series of estimates is 
exhaustive. To see how complete it is, one need only compare it 
with the brief summaries and dry catalogues of such a book as 
Hallam’s Literature of Europe. Hallam gives us notes on Italian 
literature : Symonds gives us biographies and synopses. 
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This exhaustive treatment brings its own Nemesis. The magic 
fountain of Symonds’s learning and eloquence pours on till it threatens 
to become a flood. We have almost more than we need or can 
receive. We welcome all that he has to tell us about the origins of 
Italian poetry, about Boccaccio and contemporary Novelle, about the 
Orlando cycle and the pathetic story of Tasso. And so, all that we 
learn of Machiavelli, Bruno, Campanella, Sarpi is exactly what we 
want, told us in exactly the way we enjoy. But our learned guide 
pours on with almost equal eloquence and detail into all the ramifi- 
cations of the literature in its pedantry, its decadence, its affectation. 
And at last the most devoted reader begins to have enough of the 
copyists of Dante and Boccaccio, of the Hypnerotomachia and its 
brood, of Laude and Ballate, of Rispetti and Capitoli, and all the 
languishments and hermaphroditisms of Guarini, Berni, and Marino. 
Nearly four thousand pages charged with extracts and references 
make a great deal to master; and the general reader may complain 
that they stoop to register so many conceits and so much filth. 

In all that he has written on Italian Art, Symonds has shown ripe 
knowledge and consummate judgment. The second volume of his 
Italian Renaissance is wholly given to Art, but he treats it inciden- 
tally in many other volumes, in the works on Michelangelo and Cellini 
and in very many essays. His Michelangelo Buonarroti (1893) is a 
masterly production, going as it does to the root of the central problems 
of great art. And his estimate of Cellini is singularly discriminating 
and sound. His accounts of the origin of Renaissance architecture, 
of Lionardo, of Luini, of Correggio, and Giorgione are all essentially 
just and decisive. Indeed, in his elaborate survey of Italian art for 
three centuries from Nicolas of Pisa to Vasari, though few would 
venture to maintain that Symonds is always right, he would be a bold 
man who should try to prove that he was often wrong. 

But this is very far from meaning that Symonds has said every- 
thing, or has said the last word. The most cursory reader must 
notice how great is the contrast between the view of Italian art taken 
by Symonds and that taken by Ruskin. Not that they differ so 
deeply in judging specific works of art or even particular artists. It 
is a profound divergence of beliefs on religion, philosophy, and history, 
That Revival of Paganism which is abomination to Ruskin is the 
subject of Symonds’s commemoration, and even of his modified 
admiration. The whole subject is far too complex and too radical to 
be discussed here. For my own part I am not willing to forsake the 
lessons of either. Both have an intimate knowledge of Italian art 
and its history—Ruskin as a poet and painter of genius, Symonds as 
a scholar and historian of great learning and industry. Ruskin has 
passionate enthusiasm: Symonds has laborious impartiality, a cool 
judgment, and a catholic taste. Ruskin is an almost medieval 
Christian : Symonds is a believer in science and in evolution. 
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The contrast between the two, which is admirably illustrated by 
their different modes of regarding Raffaelle at Rome, and Michel- 
angelo’s Sistine Chapel, is a fresh form of the old maxim—Both are 
right in what they affirm and wrong in what they deny. Ruskin’s 
enthusiasm is lavished on the Catholic and chivalric nobleness of the 
thirteenth century ; Symonds’s enthusiasm is lavished on the humanity 
and the naturalism of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Weaccept 
the gifts of both ages and we will not dispense with either. Ruskin 
denounced Neo-classicism and the Humanism of the Renaissance ; 
Symonds denounced the superstition and inhumanity of Medizvalism. 
But Ruskin has shown us how unjust was Symonds to Catholicism, 
whilst Symonds has shown us how unjust was Ruskin to the 
Renaissance. 

Let us thankfully accept the lessons of both these learned masters 
of literature and art. To Ruskin, the Renaissance is a mere episode, 
and a kind of local plague. With Symonds it is the centre of a 
splendid return to Truth and Beauty. Ruskin’s point of view is far 
the wider: Symonds’s point of view is far the more systematic. 
Ruskin is thinking of the religion and the poetry of all the ages: 
Symonds is profoundly versed in the literature and art of a particular 
epoch in a single country. Ruskin knows nothing and wishes to 
know nothing of the masses of literature and history which Symonds 
has absorbed. Symonds, on the other hand, despises a creed which 
teaches such superstitions, and a Church which ends in such corrup- 
tions. Spiritually, perhaps, Ruskin’s enthusiasms are the more 
important and the purer: philosophically and historically, Symonds’s 
enthusiasms are the more scientific and the more rational. Both, in 
their way, are real. Let us correct the one by the other. The 
Renaissance was an indispensable progress in the evolution of Europe, 
and yet withal a moral depravation—full of immortal beauty, full 
also of infernal vileness, like the Sin of Milton at the gate of Hell. 

The Renaissance in Italy (alas! why did he use this Frenchified 
word in writing in English of an Italian movement, when some of us 
have been struggling for years past to assert the pure English form 
of Renascence?)—The Renaissance in Italy is a very valuable and 
brilliant contribution to our literature, but it is not a complete book 
even yet, not an organic book, not a work of art. The volumes on 
Art and on Literature are in every way the best ; but even in these 
the want of proportion is very manifest. Cellini, in Symonds, occupies 
nearly five times the space given to Raffaelle. Barely fifteen pages 
(admirable in themselves) are devoted to Lionardo, whilst a whole 
chapter is devoted to the late school of Bologna. It is the same with 
the Literature. Pietro Aretino is treated with the same scrupulous 
interest as Boccaccio or Ariosto. The Hermaphroditus and the 
Adone are commemorated with as much care as the poems of Dante 
or Petrarch. A history of literature, no doubt, must take note of all 
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popular books, however pedantic or obscene. But we are constantly 
reminded how very much Symonds is absorbed in purely literary 
interests rather than in social and truly historic interests. 

The Renaissance in Italy, if regarded as a survey of the part given 
by one nation to the whole movement of the Renascence in Europe 
over some two centuries and a half, has one very serious lacwna and 
defect. In all these seven volumes there is hardly one word about 
the science of the Renascence. Now, the revival for the modern world 
of physical science from the state to which Science had been carried 
by Hippocrates, Aristotle, Archimedes, and Hipparchus in the ancient 
world was one of the greatest services of the Renascence—one of the 
greatest services ever conferred on mankind. And in this work Italy 
held a foremost part, if she did not absolutely lead the way. In 
Mathematics, Mechanics, Astronomy, Physics, Botany, Zoology, 
Medicine, and Surgery the Italians did much to prepare the ground 
for modern science. Geometry, Algebra, Mechanics, Anatomy, 
Geography, Jurisprudence, and General Philosophy owe very much 
to the Italian genius ; but of these we find nothing in these seven 
crowded volumes. Symonds knows nothing whatever of the wonderful 
tale of the rise of modern Algebra—of Tartaglia and Cardan ; nothing 
of the origins of modern Geometry and Mechanics; nothing of the 
school of Vesalius at Pavia, of Fallopius and Eustachius and the early 
Italian anatomists ; nothing of Cxsalpinus and the early botanists ; 
nothing of Lilio and the reformed Calendar of Pope Gregory ; nothing 
of Alciati and the revival of Roman law. A whole chapter might 
have been bestowed on Lionardo as a man of science, and another on 
Galileo, whose physical discoveries began in the sixteenth century. 
And a few pages might have been saved for Christopher Columbus. 
And it is the more melancholy that the great work out of which these 
names are omitted has room for elaborate disquisitions on the 
Rifacimento of Orlando, and a perfect Newgate Calendar of Princes 
and Princesses, Borgias, Cencis, Orsinis, and Accorambonis. Symonds 
has given us some brilliant analyses of the Literature and Art of Italy 
during three centuries of the Renascence. But he has not given us 
its full meaning and value in science, in philosophy, or in history, 
for he has somewhat misunderstood both the Middle Ages which 
created the Renascence and the Revolution which it created in turn, 
nor has he fully grasped the relations of the Renascence to both. 


III. Porms anp TRANSLATIONS 


It is impossible to omit some notice of Symonds’s poetry, because 
he laboured at this art with such courage and perseverance, and has 
left so much to the world, besides, I am told, whole packets of verses 
in manuscript. He published some five or six volumes of verse, 
including his Prize Poem of 1860, and he continued to the last to 
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ly write poems and translations. But he was not a poet: he knew it 
‘y —‘I have not the inevitable touch of the true poet’—he says very justly 
in his Autobiography. Matthew Arnold told him that he obtained 
n the Newdigate prize not for the style of his Hscorial—which, in its 
re obvious fluency, is a quite typical prize poem—‘ but because it showed 
d an intellectual grasp of the subject.’ That is exactly the truth about 
ut all Symonds’s verses. They show a high intellectual grasp of the 
id subject ; but they have not the inevitable touch of the true poet. 
d These poems are very thoughtful, very graceful, very interesting, 
it and often pathetic. They rank very high among the minor poetry 
e of his time. They are full of taste, of ingenuity, of subtlety, nay, of 
y beauty. There is hardly a single fault to be found in them, hardly a 
n commonplace stanza, not one false note. And yet, ashe said with his 
y noble sincerity, he has scarcely written one great line—one line that 
d we remember, and repeat, and linger over. He frankly recalls how 
ys ‘Vaughan at Harrow told me the truth when he said that my beset- 
h ting sin was “ fatal facility.”’ And at Balliol, he says, Jowett ‘ chid 
n me for ornaments and mannerisms of style.’ 
ul Symonds’s poetry is free from mannerisms, but it has that ‘ fatal 
g facility ’"—which no fine poetry can have. It is full of ornament—of 
e really graceful ornament ; but it sadly wants variety, fire, the incom- 
y municable ‘ form’ of true poetry. The very quantity of it has perhaps 
3 marred his reputation, good as most of it is regarded as minor poetry. 
g But does the world want minor poetry at all? The world does not, ‘ 
t much less minor poetry mainly on the theme of death, waste, disap- f 
n pointment, and doubt. But to the cultured few who love scholarly i 
y verse packed close with the melancholy musings of a strong brain and 
a brave heart, to Symonds’s own friends and contemporaries, these 
e sonnets and lyrics will long continue to have charm and meaning. 
e He said in the touching preface to Many Moods, 1878, dedicated to 
s his friend, Roden Noel, who has now rejoined him in the great King- 
is dom, he trusted ‘that some moods of thought and feeling, not else- 
y where expressed by me in print, may live within the memory of men 
Ss like you, as part of me!’ It was a legitimate hope: and it is not, 
and it will not be, unfulfilled. 
2 The translations in verse are excellent. From translations in sd 


, verse we hardly expect original poetry ; and it must be doubted if 
any translation in verse can be at once accurate, literal, and poetic. 
Symonds was a born translator: his facility, his ingenuity, his 
scholarly insight, his command of language prompted him to give us 
a profusion of translations in verse, even in his prose writings. They 
are most of them as good as literal transcripts of a poem can be made. 
But they are not quite poetry. In Sappho’s hymn to Aphrodite, 
P Symonds’s opening lines— 
Star-throned, incorruptible Aphrodite, 
Ohild of Zeus, wile-weaving, I supplicate thee— 
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are a most accurate rendering; but they do not give the melodious 
wail of — 

mouxtAdOpor’, adavar’ ’Adpdd:ra, 

mat Aios, Soddmoke, Aiccopai oe. 


The Sonnets of Michelangelo and of Campanella, 1878, is a 
most valuable contribution to Italian literature. These most power- 
ful pieces had never been translated into English from the authentic 
text. They are abrupt, obscure, and subtle, and especially require 
the help of an expert. And in Symonds they found a consummate 


expert. 
IV. PHILOSOPHICAL AND RELIGIOUS SPECULATIONS 


It was not until a few years before his death that Symonds was 
known as a writer on subjects other than History, Literature, and 
Art. But in his fiftieth year he issued in two volumes his Essays, 
Speculative and Suggestive, 1890. These, as I have said, are written 
in a style more nervous and simple than his earlier studies ; they 
deal with larger topics with greater seriousness and power. The 
essays on Evolution, on its Application to Literature and Art, on 
Principles of Criticism, on the Provinces and Relations of the Arts, 
are truly suggestive, as he claims them to be ; and are wise, ingenious, 
and fertile. The Notes on Style, on the history of style, national 
style, personal style, are sound and interesting, if not very novel. 
And the same is true of what he has written of Expression, of Carica- 
ture, and of our Elizabethan and Victorian poetry. 

_ The great value of Symonds’s judgments about literature and art 
arises from his uniform combination of comprehensive learning with 
judicial temper. He is very rarely indeed betrayed into any form of 
extravagance either by passionate admiration or passionate disdain. 
And he hardly ever discusses any subject of which he has not a 
systematic and exhaustive knowledge. His judgment is far more 
under the control of his emotions than is that of Ruskin, and he has 
a wider and more erudite familiarity with the whole field of modern 
literature and art than had either Ruskin or Matthew Arnold. In- 
deed, we may fairly assume that none of his contemporaries has 
been so profoundly saturated at once with classical poetry, Italian 
and Elizabethan literature, and modern poetry, English, French, and 
German. Though Symonds had certainly not the literary charm of 
Ruskin, or Matthew Arnold, perhaps of one or two others among his 
contemporaries, he had no admitted superior as a critic in learning 
or in judgment. 

But that which I find most interesting—I venture to think most 
important—in these later essays, in the Autobiography and the Letters, 
is the frank and courageous handling of the eternal problems of Man 
and the Universe, Humanity and its Destiny, the relations between 
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the individual and the environment. All these Symonds has treated 
with a clearness and force that some persons hardly expected from 
the loving critic of Sappho, Poliziano, and Cellini. For my own part 
I know few things more penetrating and suggestive in this field than 
the essays on the Philosophy of Evolution and its applications, the 
Nature Myths, Darwin's Thoughts about God, the Limits of Know- 
ledge, and Notes on Theism. Symonds avows himself an ‘Agnostic, 
rather tending towards} Pantheism, in the mood of Goethe ane of 
Darwin. As his friend puts it truly enough in the Biography— 
‘Essentially he desired the warmth of a personal God, intellectually 
he could conceive that God under human ‘attributes only, and he 
found himself driven to say “ No” to each human presentment of Him.’ 
In his Essays and in the Autobiography Symonds has summed 
up his final beliefs, and it was right that on his grave-stone they 
should inscribe his favourite lines of Cleanthes which he wasfnever 
tired of citing, which he said must be the form of our prayers :— 


Lead Thou me, God, Law, Reason, Motion, Life]! 
All names alike for Thee are vain and hollow. 


But he separated himself from the professed Theists who assert ‘ that 
God must be a Person, a righteous Judge, a loving Ruler, a Father’ 
(the italics are his—‘ Noteson Theism’: Essays, ii. p. 291). This is 
nearly the same as Matthew Arnold’s famous phrase—‘ the stream of 
tendency by which all things seek to fulfil the law of their being ’— 
or ‘the Eternal not ourselves that makes for righteousness.’ And 
Matthew Arnold also could find no probable evidence for the belief 
that God isa Person. The reasoning of Symonds in these later 
essays is not wholly unlike that which leads Herbert Spencer to his 
idea of the Unknowable—‘ the Infinite and Eternal Energy by which 
all things are created and sustained’ But Symonds’s own belief tended 
rather more to a definite and moral activity of the Energy he could 
not define, and he was wont to group himself under Darwin rather 
than Spencer. 

He had reflected upon Comte’s conception of Humanity as the 
supreme Power of which we can predicate certain knowledge and 
personal relations; and in many of his later utterances Symonds 
approximates in general purpose to that conception. His practical 
religion is always summed up in his favourite motto from Goethe— 
‘im Ganzen, Guten, Schénen, resolut zu leben,’ or in the essentially 
Positivist maxim—rovs {a@vrTas ed Spav— do thy duty throughout this 
life. But it seems that the idea of Humanity had been early pre- 
sented to him in its pontifical, not in its rational form. And a man 
who was forced to watch the busy world of men in solitude from 
afar was not likely to accept a practical religion of life for others— 
for Family, Country, and Humanity. It is possible that his eloquent 
relative who built in the clouds of Oxford Metaphysic so imposing a 
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Nephelococcygia may have influenced him more than he knew. In 
any case, he sums up his ‘ religious evolution’ thus (Biography, ii. 
132): ‘Having rejected dogmatic Christianity in all its forms, 
Broad Church, Anglicanism, the Gospel of Comte, Hegel’s superb 
identification of human thought with essential Being, &. &e. ... . 
I came to fraternise with Goethe, Cleanthes, Whitman, Bruno, 
Darwin.” 

They who for years have delighted in those brilliant studies that 
Symonds poured forth on literature, art, criticism, and history should 
become familiar with the virile meditations he scattered through the 
Autobiography and Letters in the memoir compiled by Horatio Brown. 
They will see how steadily his power grew to the last both in thought 
and in form. His earlier form had undoubtedly tended to mannerism 
—not to euphuism or ‘preciosity’ indeed—but to an excess of 
colour and saccharine. As he said of another famous writer on the 
Renaissance, we feel sometimes in these Sketches as if we were lost 
in a plantation of sugar-cane. But Symonds never was seriously a 
victim of the Circe of preciosity, she who turns her lovers into 
swine—of that style which he said ‘has a peculiarly disagreeable 
effect on my nerves—like the presence of a civet cat.’ He was 
luscious, not precious. His early style had a sad tendency to Ruskinise. 
But at last he became virile and not luscious at all. 

And that other defect of his work—its purely literary aspect— 
he learned at last to develop into a definite social and moral philo- 
sophy. He was quite aware of his besetting fault. ‘The fault of 
my education as a preparation for literature was that it was exclu- 
sively literary’ (Autobiography, i. 218). That no doubt is answer- 
able for much of the shortcoming of his Renaissance, the exaggeration 
of mere scandalous pedantry, of frigid conceits, and entire omission 
of science. It is significant to read from one of Oxford’s most 
brilliant sons a scathing denunciation of the superficial and 
mechanical ‘ cram,’ which Oxford still persists in calling its ‘ educa- 
tion’ (Autobiography, i. 218). 

It is a moving and inspiring tale is this story of the life of a 
typical and exemplary man of letters. Immense learning, heroic 
perseverance, frankness and honesty of temper, with the egoism 
incidental to all autobiographies and intimate letters, and in this 
case perhaps emphasised by a life of exile and disease, a long and 
cruel battle with inherited weakness of constitution, a bright spirit, 
an intellect alert, unbroken to the last. His friends will echo the 
words that Jowett wrote for his tomb :— 

Ave carissime! 
Nemo te magis in corde amicos fovebat, 
Nec in simplices et indoctos 
Benevolentior erat. 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 





1896 


DID CHAUCER MEET PETRARCH ? 


On the Ist of December 1372, ‘Geoffrey Chaucer, Esquire of the 
King, sent beyond the sea to transact some secret business of the lord 
King entrusted to him by the same lord King,’ received, ‘in monies 
delivered into his own hands, on account of his expenses,’ the then 
considerable sum of 66/. 13s. 4d. The mission to which the poet 
belonged included besides him James Pronan and John de Mari, a 
Genoese citizen, both being named before Chaucer in the commission 
delivered to them on the 12th of November of the same year. The 
journey lasted till the following autumn and was in any case finished 
in November 1373, for we find Chaucer on the 22nd of that month 
receiving ‘with his own hands’ in London the arrears of a yearly 
pension granted to him some time before, by letters patent pro bono 
servitio. The sum awarded to him at starting did not prove sufficient 
to cover his expenses; he produced an account of them, which was 
examined by the Exchequer, and, after some delay necessitated by the 
verification of his compoti, a further sum of 25/. 6s. 8d. was allowed 
to him, on Saturday, the 4th of February 1374. The issue roll from 
which this information is derived tells us at the same time which 
were the countries beyond the sea where Chaucer had had to go; he 
had travelled ‘for the business of the King towards Genoa and 
Florence.’ 

Chaucer was, at the time he started, thirty-two years of age, having 
been born (as seems most probable) in 1340. He had already seen 
much and gone through a variety of experiences ; he had made war in 
France, he had been a prisoner there; he had been in love; he had 
married ; he enjoyed some celebrity as a poet, having written ‘many 
an ympne’ to the God of Love, his beautiful elegy on the death of 
Blaunche the Duchesse, and, above all, his translation of the Romawnt 
of the Rose, which had made him known on the Continent and had 
obtained for him the praise of Eustache des Champs, the best French 
poet of the day. 

The immense influence of his Italian journey on the development 
of his genius is well known. There is no doubt, judging from the 
result, that he saw and learnt much while in Italy, that he observed 
many things, gathered many books and spoke to many men. From 
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what he tells us of his temper we may be sure also that he did not 
remain idle ; he was young then and full of curiosity ; he would wil- 
lingly allow himself while abroad to be guided by ‘adventure that is 
the moder of tydinges ;’ he would try to see ‘ wonder thinges,’ and, if 
the chance offered, wonder men also. 

Did that chance offer itself, and did Chaucer seize upon it?' The 
most famous man, not of Italy alone but of Christendom, was living 
then among the Euganean Hills at Arqua, some distance from Padua, 
on that other ‘ Helicon’ he had chosen for himself, now that he had 
left for ever the Helicon of his youth, which rose by the side of the 
‘ closed valley,’ or Vaucluse. He had become old, and was growing 
fonder, as years went by, of quiet and solitude. The pope, the emperor, 
the King of France, the various princes of Italy vied with each other 
in their offers, in hopes to induce him to come and stay at their court. 
Petrarch wrote in answer most polite letters, but declined all pro- 
positions. 

He had built at Arqua, as he said in a letter of that period to his 
friend Matteo Longo, Archdeacon of Liége, ‘a small but pretty and 
neat house where he intended to spend in peace the remnant of his 
days’ (January 6, 1372); a house, he wrote again to his brother 
Gerard, the Carthusian monk, ‘ surrounded with a vineyard and an 
olive grove which yielded as much as was wanted by a modest and 
not numerous family.’ The house is still extant and testifies to the 
absolute truth of the first owner’s description : it is a small but pretty 
and neat house. 

His famous collection of books had been located in the cottage ; 
and there he would spend day after day, or rather night after night, 
for he ever rose long before daybreak, writing letters, annotating his 
Latin Homer (his copy with his marginal notes is preserved in Paris) 
or revising his grand Latin poem on Scipio Africanus. As he was 
less and less disposed to move, people who wanted to see him under- 
took the journey. The lord of Padua, Francesco of Carrara, was 
among his most welcome visitors. Francesco came often, Petrarch 
wrote to Pandolfo Malatesta, ‘ et mei amore et locorum specie captus’ ; 
they sat in the studiolo and discussed, as the poet himself has re- 
corded, the best way to govern the state, the grand examples of the 


' On one or rather two previous occasions Chaucer may have met Petrarch, but 
it is a mere possibility; we have no proof that such meetings actually took place. 
In 1368-9 Lionel Duke of Clarence went to Milan and married there Violante, daughter 
of Galeazzo Visconti, lord of that place. He had with him a retinue of 475 men, 
among whom Chaucer (page in former years to Lionel’s first wife) may have been. 
Petrarch was present at the marriage festivities. In 1360, when Chaucer’s ransom 
was paid, we lose sight of him for seven years. Did he return to England at once or 
did he stay in France, there to become acquainted with Des Champs and other literary 
men? We donot know. If he did, he may have met Petrarch, who came to Paris 
in December 1360 to compliment King John upon his return to his kingdom after his 
captivity. Petrarch remained in France till March 1361 (his harangue to John has 
been preserved). 
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early Romans, the means of clearing the streets of Padua of their 
pigs and of draining the marshy lowlands at the foot of the Euganean 
Hills. Except for visitors, the poet led among his books and his 
dreams a secluded sort of life, very similar to the life Chaucer was to 
lead shortly afterwards, in the tower of Aldgate, sitting at his desk 
‘ til fully daswed’ was his sight (‘Hous of Fame’). The result of 
so much reading was for Petrarch that he had to use spectacles, greatly 
to his indignation and regret, as he had ever been proud of the keen- 
ness of his sight (Epistle to Posterity). 

A man of such fame, the laureate of Italy, who had been offered 
the laurel at the same time by Paris, Naples, and Rome, who was 
talked of in Constantinople, whose influence on the study of antiquity 
was felt over all Europe, was pre-eminently a man to be seen. To 
have spoken to Petrarch was a souvenir to be cherished for ever. 
People came accordingly—friends, admirers, mere badauds. Long 
before Pope, Scott, and Tennyson, Petrarch knew the plague of 
visitors ; even at that remote period the enterprising tourist existed, 
whom no hill, no river, no wall, no wars could stop, and who would 
come at any cost, ‘stop the chariot’ and ‘board the barge,’ stare at 
‘him,’ were it through the keyhole, and be able to boast all his life 
long that ‘he’ had seen ‘him.’ On this we have again the testimony 
of Petrarch : ‘I have been unable to discover,’ he says in the same 
letter to Longo in which he praises the charms of his solitude, ‘a 
retreat so secluded, a corner so dark as to enable me to avoid visitors.’ 
They are, he adds, in a characteristic word, ‘the honourable plague 
of my life’ (‘ honorificum vite mez tedium ac laborem’). 

Meant, we doubt not, to create a different impression and actuated 
by better motives, would not Chaucer be tempted to go somewhat 
out of his way, to worship at that far-famed shrine, being as he was 
enthusiastic about art and poetry, a poet himself, known already 
abroad, a translator of that Romawnt of the Rose which Petrarch had 
sent in the original to Gonzaga, lord of Mantua, saying that it was 
the grandest work extant in a foreign tongue (‘nil majus potuisse 
dari’). 

The temptation must have been very great. But did Chaucer 
actually yield to it? On this, the Issue Rolls, and all rolls whatso- 
ever, are absolutely mute ; and no wonder, for rolls have little to do 
with such matters : so that, for men who trust only in rolls and hold 
nothing true but what is recorded in them, the question should be 
hic et nunc dismissed. But, while there are many things recorded 
in rolls which never happened (people who have served in any 
chancery know only too well that copying clerks and precis writers, 
and even their seniors, chiefs, and revisers are not infallible), many, 
though unrecorded, actually took place. If not rolls, what have we 
then to base our judgment upon ? 

As soon as he returned from his Italian journey, Chaucer dis- 
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played a knowledge of and a fondness for Italian literature unparal- 
leled in England; he adapted whole works from Boccaccio, and 
passages from Dante ; he inserted a sonnet of Petrarch in his Troilus 
and translated from the Latin of the same poet one of his Canterbury 
Tales. But he did not acknowledge with the same alacrity his in- 
debtedness to these various masters. He never names Boccaccio, he 
names Dante, and has a short flattering word for him; but he could 
never have seen him, for Dante was dead when Chaucer came to 
Italy. As for Petrarch the case is quite different. Everybody knows 
how when mine host of the Canterbury Tales asks the ‘Clerk of 
Oxenford ’ for ‘Goddes sake’ to tell ‘som mery thing of aventures,’ 
the clerk answers : 

I wol yow telle a tale which that I 

Lerned at Padowe of a worthy clerk, 

As preved by his wordes and his werk. 

He is now deed and nayled in his cheste, 

I prey to god so yeve his soule reste! 

Fraunceys Petrark, the laureat poete, 

Highte this clerk, whos rethoryke sweete 

Enlumined al Itaille of poetrye, 

As Linian dide of philosophye 

Or lawe or other art particuler ; 

But deeth, that wol not suffre us dwellen heer 

But as it were a twinkling of an yé, 

Hem both hath slayn, and alle shul we dye. 

But forth to tellen of this worthy man, 

That taughte me this tale, as I bigan, 

I seye that first with heigh style he endyteth, 

Er he the body of his tale wryteth, 

A proheme ... 


A statement of this sort is of a very unusual kind. Chaucer derived 
the subjects of his tales and of many of his minor poems from a variety 
of authors, living or dead, and he never went into so many particulars. 
It seems prima facie obvious that this unusual way corresponds to 
an unusual intention, and that, instead of merely giving his authority, 
he wanted here to commemorate and preserve the remembrance of an 
event the souvenir of which was dear to him. In a few cases through- 
out his works, Chaucer gives, it is true, the names of the poets whom 
he has chosen for models, adding an epithet or a word of commenda- 
tion: ‘Granson, flour of hem that make in Fraunce’; Dante ‘ the 
wyse poet of Florence.’ But on most occasions he is as vague and 
careless as were his contemporaries in such matters; he refers his 
readers to a book, or to ‘ olde stories’; he quotes twice a mysterious 
‘Lollius’ as his authority in Troilus and Criseyde, and on the first 
occasion the name does duty for Petrarch; on the second for 
Boccaccio. In another work he names Petrarch, 


Let him un-to my maister Petrark go, 
but the ‘ maister’ whom he follows is not Petrarch but Boccaccio. 
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In the case of the Clerk of Oxford, we have something very 
different ; the statements are precise and lengthy. They give us to 
understand that the tale was learnt on the occasion of a personal 
meeting between the teller of the tale and the Italian poet ; the place 
where they met was Padua; the story was learnt from ‘ Fraunceys 
Petrark’; he ‘taughte me this tale’; and the story was put into 
writing by him ‘ with heigh style.’ Now he is dead ‘and nayled in 
his cheste,’ peace be to his soul. 

All this, remarkable as it is, is not, I confess, documentary 
evidence ; it comes not from the Issue Rolls: for which cause the 
conclusion drawn by some writers that those lines are not meaning- 
less, and that Chaucer took that particular course for a particular 
purpose, has been severely ridiculed. The last biographer of Chaucer 
is very hard upon the fond men, the intrepid believers, and, to call 
them by their name, and throw their shame in their face, the senti- 
mentalists, who were pleased to think that the two men really met. 
‘It is greatly to be feared,’ he says, ‘that proof of a meeting between 
two men which rests on no more substantial evidence than this would 
meet with scant consideration in a court of justice. To draw so 
precise an inference from so vague a statement can be done unhesita- 
tingly only in those moods when sentiment reigns supreme and reason 
is felt to be an impertinence . . . .’ (Lounsbury). 

Let us observe at once that the statement in the Canterbury 
Tales is not conspicuous by its vagueness but by its precision. We 
do not want in fact to assert more than is contained in the clerk’s 
words: the tale was ‘lerned at Padowe of a worthy clerk... 
Fraunceys Petrark, the laureat poete.’ 

A much more serious objection can be raised from the fact that 
Petrarch, at the time when Chaucer might have met him, was, it is 
said, staying near Padua, but not at Padua itself: ‘ Petrarch was at 
Arqua, near Padua, in January 1373, and he appears to have remained 
there until September’ (Sir Harris Nicolas). ‘It has been supposed 
that on this journey Chaucer met at Padua Petrarch whose residence 
was near by, at Arqua’ (A. W. Ward). ‘Petrarch was at Arqua near 
Padua, from January to September 1373’ (A. W. Pollard). ‘ Petrarch 
was at Arqua near Padua most of the year 1375’ (Lounsbury). 

Now, the only chance for the statements in the Clerk’s prologue to 
carry proof at all is obviously their absolute accuracy ; if there is the 
smallest discrepancy between them and actual facts, it will then be 
difficult to believe that Chaucer recorded here personal experiences ; 
we shall have to throw the fault upon his memory, to say that Arqua 
and Padua are nearly the same thing, that both, in any case, belong 
to the Paduan country; in fact, to have no proof at all. For Arqua 
and Padua are not the same thing, being some twelve miles apart. 
Arqua was then notoriously the place of abode of the aged poet, and 
yet Chaucer speaks of Padua. 
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But an examination of facts will show that Chaucer was right and 
his biographers (quorum fut) were wrong. Petrarch was at Padua in 
1373, drawn there by untoward circumstances ; and the fact that the 
English poet says that the meeting took place in that town is a good 
proof that he was not writing from hearsay and with the intention of 
merely adding a picturesque touch to his story. If such had been 
his wish, Arqua would have answered his end much better ; for it was 
the village where the great man was known to live, and the one where 
he had been recently ‘nayled in his cheste.’ His being buried there 
had been a considerable event, for it had taken place greatly to the 
regret of Florence, and other large towns who envied the honour 
bestowed upon Arqua. ‘I confess my crime if that be one,’ wrote 
Boccaccio, on hearing the news, ‘asa Florentine, Ienvy Arqua for the 
wonderful good fortune it has had. . . . Arqua will be known by 
foreign and distant nations and honoured in the entire universe. . . . 
Unfortunate Florence, to whom it was not given to keep the ashes of 
such an illustrious son!’ 

Arqua was therefore the place to associate the souvenir of old 
Petrarch with ; and if a poetical allusion had been all that Chaucer 
wanted to express, the Euganean Hills would have come with better 
effect into his verse than the city where Petrarch—unknown to many 
—happened to be in 1373. Great, I suppose, would have been 
Chaucer’s temptation to add some descriptive lines telling us how the 
poet, 
somdel stope in age 


Was whylom dwelling in a narwe cotage, 
Bisyde a grove, stonding in a dale. 


But a poetical allusion was not, we believe, what Chaucer wanted ; 
neither did he want simply to record his indebtedness to Petrarch for 
the original of one of his tales; he wanted to record a fact, the fact 
that he ‘lerned at Padowe’ the tale of Grisild from ‘ Fraunceys 
Petrark.’ 

The truth is that Petrarch who had established himself at Arqua 
with the intention, as he wrote to his friend Longo in 1372, there to 
end his days, had to go to Padua and to remain there during exactly 
the time which Chaucer spent in Italy. 

Incited by the examples of the old Romans whose heroic deeds he 
had had painted in his ‘ Reggia,’ Francesco da Carrara, lord of Padua, 
was then making war against his powerful neighbour and great rival, 
the Venetian Republic. Condottieri on both ‘sides had taken the field 
with varying success. Towards the end of 1372, fortune had begun to 
frown upon Carrara, and the Venetian leader, Rainiero de’ Volschi, had 
come as far as Abano, a pretty place with hot baths, between Padua 
and Arqua, where Petrarch used to resort in former years. The aged 
poet felt he was no longer in safety among his hills ; and he resolved, 
greatly to his regret, to remove both himself and his collection of 
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books to Padua (‘libellos quos ibi habui mecum abstuli, domum et 
reliqua conservabit Christus’). Friends advised him not to fear; 
Gaspard of Verona assured him that if he only wrote his name upon 
his threshold his house would be held sacred. But he answered that 
‘ Mars cared little for men of letters’ and he moved to Padua on the 
15th of November 1372. 

War continued ; an attempt to storm the town was repulsed ; but 
during most of the time fighting went on ata distance from the city, 
which was never invested and kept its communications free with the 
outside. Petrarch could return to Arqua only when peace was signed 
and when he had performed the hardest duty his friendship for 
Francesco da Carrara had ever entailed upon him; namely, to ac- 
company to Venice the son of his benefactor and to present excuses 
to and beg the pardon of the Republic for the late war, before the 
assembled Senate. He left Padua for that painful mission towards 
the end of September 1373, his stay in that town having lasted ten 
months. On coming back he returned to his beloved Arqua, to leave 
it no more. 

This is exactly the period, it will be remembered, when Chaucer 
was travelling towards Genoa and Florence; for we find him in 
London, about to start, in December 1372, and he is again there 
receiving his pension in November 1373. The dates and places tally 
therefore very well with his statements. But there is one thing more 
in the Clerk’s prologue and a very important one, namely, the result 
of the visit. During that visit he is said to have learnt from Petrarch 
the story of Grisild, a story written by the same. 

We have seen that, at the appropriate date, Petrarch was at the 
appropriate place ; that he had his books with him and had come 
therefore with no intention to remain idle. We must now ascertain 
how he was spending his time. It so happens that at that place and 
in that year he was busy turning from the Italian of Boccaccio into 
Latin that same story of Grisild which Chaucer declares by the mouth 
of the Clerk of Oxford he learnt from him. We find also that he was 
full of his subject, that he had learnt the tale by heart and was fond of 
rehearsing it to visitors. We have this on a testimony independent 
of Chaucer’s, on the testimony of Petrarch himself. 

A group of three letters, all destined to Boccaccio and meant by 
their author to go together, is extant; they are the last in the collec- 
tion of Petrarch’s epistles. The allusions they contain and the dates 
they bear have proved very difficult to reconcile ; various theories 
have been proposed by Fracassetti, Zardo, and others, none being 
absolutely satisfactory. To go into the details of the controversy 
would require more space than we command; [ shall simply state 

here the conclusions I arrived at after a study of the facts alluded to 


in the letters. 
In the last one of the collection, Petrarch tells his friend that the 
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Decamerone fell into his hands by chance; he had never seen it 
before. Works in the vulgar tongue had comparatively small impor- 
tance for those early Renaissance men; the great merit of Boccaccio 
was in Petrarch’s eyes that he was a Latin author, and in the same 
way Petrarch was for Boccaccio above all a Latin poet, the author of 
that ‘ Africa’ so famous without having ever been made public, praised 
on hearsay throughout Europe, and for which he had received on trust, 
so to say, the laurel in Rome. Petrarch did not read the whole book : 
it is, he remarks by way of excuse, a large one; it is written in Italian 
prose, and is besides obviously a work belonging to the youth of the 
author. But above all, when he received it war was at its height ; 
the country was shaken ‘ bellicis undique motibus’ and Petrarch could 
not help being troubled in his mind, ‘ fluctuante Republica.’ This 
must have been in the winter of 1372-3. He nevertheless perused 
the book, and noted the grossness of some of the tales, but excused, 
on account of the youth of his friend, what he found in it lascivie 
liberioris. He was, however, struck by the description of the plague 
of Florence in the prologue, and by the last tale in the book, the 
beautiful story of Grisild. He was so delighted with that tale that, from 
the day he read it, it was never out of his mind ; he learnt it by heart. 
‘I was thus enabled pleasantly to dwell in my mind upon that story, 
and rehearse it to friends when I had the occasion of talking with 
them. I soon tried and saw that all listeners were delighted.’ It 
occurred to him, upon this, that it would be appropriate to translate 
‘ so sweet a story’ from the vulgar tongue into the classic idiom of the 
Romans for the use of those who did not know Italian. He wrote 
therefore a translation of it, as well as a letter forwarding the work 
to his friend. The letter and translation must have been written in 
that shape at Padua, before the end of April 1373. 

But shortly before, Petrarch had received from Boccaccio an epistle 
in which the Certaldese advised him to give up his incessant labours 
and to enjoy rest during the probably short remainder of his life. This 
advice was not to the taste of old Petrarch, who thought that the only 
place to rest in was the grave. He had first resolved not to answer at 
all (ad litteras twas nihil respondere decreveram) ; but it seemed to 
him ungracious to send his Grisild letter without a word of acknow- 
ledgment for Boccaccio’s epistle. So he wrote a separate answer 
‘nearly as long’ as the Grisil letter. It bears date Padua, the 28th 
of April, dusk time ; the year being obviously 1373. 

As war continued, it was difficult for Petrarch to find an occasion 
to send his packet. In a third letter, a short note forwarding the 
two others, he explains that he had to wait for two months before an 
occasion offered itself. The note must therefore belong to the end of 
June 1373;? Petrarch alludes in it to the war as still going on, and 

2 This note is dated 1374 by Develay ; but the allusion to ‘the peace which is now 


banished from among us’ shows that this assumption is wrong, and that the true 
year is 1373. 
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expresses some fear that the three letters may be intercepted (‘ esset 
enim pax nobiscum que nunc exulat !’). 

They were intercepted, for they never reached Boccaccio. He 
heard, however, that they had been written and sent ; a common friend 
of theirs, brother Lodovico Marsili, of the order of Hermits, told him 
so. We know this from Boccaccio himself. What took place there- 
upon we are left toconjecture. It seems most probable, judging from 
all the particulars of the case, that Boccaccio must have heard of the 
miscarriage of the letters towards the end of the summer or the 
beginning of autumn. He wrote probably to his friend to have dupli- 
eates ; or by some means, by some brother Lodovico or other, Petrarch 
heard of a mishap which he had indeed foreseen. In the mean- 
time war had come to an end; Petrarch had had to go to Venice on 
his painful mission to the Doge and Senate. Then he had busied 
himself with the removal of his family and his books to Arqua. When 
settled there at last and for ever, with his studiolo rearranged, papers 
and books, he prepared a second packet and re-wrote (I assume) his 
Grisild letter. He finished it in June 1374, and he died in the 
following month, before having been able to send the parcel to 
Boccaccio, who wrote to Brossano, son-in-law of the poet, saying that 
he had received nothing, and that he wanted copies. That letter of 
Boceaccio’s is extant; it was finished at Certaldo on the 3rd of 
November, 1374. 

The Grisild letter has reached us only in that later shape. That 
it cannot be the original shape, and that it differed from the letter 
first meant to accompany the answer to Boccaccio, dated from Padua, 
the 28th of April (1373), is shown by its contents. First it alludes 
to the war which raged then : ‘ tempus angustum erat ;’ it was therefore 
written when the war had come to an end. Secondly, it is dated from 
the Euganean Hills, the 8th of June. The poet had therefore returned 
to Arqua; and the only June he spent there before his death was the 
June of 1374.5 Towards the end of his letter Petrarch complains of 
the interceptors of letters ; we gather from his words that he had heard 
of their misdeeds and that he did not dare any more to send any letters. 
For what was the good? In former times, the petty tyrants on the 
road used to open the letters and copy what interested them ; but 
now, when they find in them anything which ‘tickles their asses’ 
ears,’ they spare themselves the trouble of copying ; they simply keep 
the letters and send away the messenger with an empty bag. For 
this cause Petrarch resolves to write no more letters; perhaps" not 
even to send that one; and he concludes by saying: ‘Good-bye. 
friends, good-bye, letters’ (‘ Valete amici, valete epistole’). None of 
those particulars could find a place in the Grisild letter, which, from 

* It is so dated in the Paris MS. of the ‘Seniles’ (Lat. 8571). How Fracassetti 


ean refer it to 1373 when it alludes to the past war and is dated from Arqua is unex- 
plainable, and he scarcely tries to explain it himself. 
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his other allusions, we know him to have written at Padua, before the 
28th of April, 1373. Thirdly, that the letter we have is a new and 
longer text is shown by the fact that, in the short note above men- 
tioned, Petrarch speaks of his answer to Boccaccio’s advice as being 
‘nearly as long’ as the Grisild letter. Now, curtailed of the allusions 
to the past war and of the conclusion (printed sometimes in early 
editions, and given in the Paris manuscript as a separate and fourth 
letter), the Grisild epistle covers some two-and-twenty pages of small 
8vo text, and the answer to Boccaccio twenty. The Grisild letter in 
its later shape and in its entirety covers twenty-seven pages. Thus 
we cannot doubt that the two shapes existed: the first, because 
Petrarch alludes to it, the second, because we have it. 

The subject of Grisild was therefore never absent from Petrarch’s 
mind from the winter of 1372-3, when he first read the tale, till his 
death. His enthusiasm was communicative, and he tried to impart it 
to allcomers. Before he decided to send his version to Boccaccio 
many had already been able, he tells us, ‘ to praise those pages, and 
they had asked to have them.’ He had experimented the effect of 
the work upon visitors and friends : 

I made first a Paduan friend of ours,a man of elevated mind and vast learning, 
read this story. He had hardly got half through when suddenly he stopped, 
choking with tears; a moment after, having composed himself, he took up the 
narrative once more to continue reading, and behold! a second time sobs stopped 


his utterance.. He declared it was impossible for him to continue, and he made a 
person of much instruction, who accompanied him, finish the reading. 


Petrarch was, naturally enough, delighted with an experience 
which answered so well to his own feelings ; he liked to renew it; the 
fame of it spread, and among the many cases when he tried it again 
he records one more, the hero of which was a Veronese friend, ‘ who 
had heard of the effect produced by this tale, and who would read it 
in histurn.’ That one, obviously a sceptic, never wept, but shrugged 
his shoulders, saying it is an impossible tale, a mere fable; at 
which good Petrarch was greatly shocked, and he did not forbear in- 
serting in his letter to Boccaccio some lines of vengeful comment. 

Remember now the words of Chaucer. Do they seem, in the face 
of those facts, an empty, vague, and meaningless statement ? and is 
it not striking to hear him say: ‘J too learned that tale from 
Petrarch ;’ 

I wol yow telle a tale which that I 


Lerned at Padowe of a worthy clerk... 
Fraunceys Petrark ? 


But let us now retrace our steps and sum up. What do we find ? 
We find that Chaucer in his Canterbury Tales makes, by the 


4 But though Zardo maintains the contrary, this cannot be; it makes a whole 
with the rest of the Grisild letter as we have it, and is of the same date, for our 
Grisild letter begins, as we saw, with an allusion to the past war. 
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mouth of his clerk of Oxford, the above-mentioned declaration. Such 
references to an authority were rare in those days: no other can be 
quoted from Chaucer’s works. Being unusual they seem to point to 
an unusual thing. The usual thing would be the reading of the 
book; the rare and noticeable thing the having the story from the 
author himself. 

Chaucer was in Italy from the winter of 1372-3 to the autumn 
of 1373. He was young then and full of curiosity. 

If he had wanted to add simply a poetical touch to a prologue of 
his, and not to record actual facts, he would most likely have named 
Arqua, the poetical ‘ Helicon’ where Petrarch had notoriously retired 
and had since been buried. 

But he mentions Padua; and unexpected circumstances had 
driven Petrarch to Padua, where he remained from the winter of 
1372-3 to the autumn of 1373. 

During that period Petrarch had just become acquainted with the 
Decamerone, he had learned by heart the story of Grisild, he used to 
recite it to his friends, he translated it and gave it out to read to 
visitors. 

Such a visitor as Chaucer would be sure to be considered a fit 
object for the experience ; he would hear the aged poet speak of the 
story, tell it by heart ; he would see also the tale in writing. Thus 
it is that Chaucer is able to speak of a tale learned by him from 
Petrarch and written by the same. The two words have been con- 
sidered inconsistent by some critics; but on the contrary they corre- 
spond very well with actual facts. 

A few smaller objections have been made; they ought not to 
detain us long. If Chaucer wanted to record personal experiences, 
some said, why did he not allot to himself, among his Canterbury 
Tales, the story of Grisild, and speak then in hisown name ? Because 
he had at the start, and he preserved throughout his work, a parti- 
pris: it pleased his humour to attribute to himself the humblest and 
least part in his ample comedy. He chose for himself the dullest or 
most ridiculous tales, declaring that he knew no other: ‘other tale 
certes can I noon;’ if we were to take him at his word, we should 
consider him an absent-minded dotard who made the host himeelf 
sick of his ‘ verray lewednesse’ (stupidity). Even before starting he 
had been careful to inform us, while yet at the Tabard, that little 
was to be expected from him, ‘my wit is short.’ It would have been 
entirely against his preconceived plan to reserve for himself such a 
refined subject, ‘tam dulcis historia,’ says Petrarch, as the story of 
Grisild. All his best tales, nearest his heart and best representing 
his innermost feelings, are allotted to his fancy companions. Fancy 
companions they are doubtless, but they express all the same what 
Chaucer thought. 

We shall not insist very much either on the objection of Tyrwhitt, 
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who ‘ cannot help thinking that a reverential visit from a minister of 
the King of England would have been so flattering to the old man 
that either he himself or some of his biographers must have recorded 
it.’ Iam afraid the old man was far too conceited to feel so exces- 
sively flattered at the visit of the young esquire. We are glad to 
think that Petrarch knew too well how to discern merit to feel towards 
the foreign translator of the Rose as he did towards so many others, 
and rank him among the intruders who were ‘ the honourable plague 
of his life.’ He did not; the clerk of Oxford’s tale, and Chaucer's 
words of affectionate remembrance, are a sure proof of it. To go 
beyond is to mistake the comparative importance of the two men at 
that date. 

We conclude, therefore, that the meeting really took place, and 
that Chaucer was pleased to record it in those Canterbury Tales which 
were the work of his life, and were destined toa far higher fame than 
the Africa of his Italian master. A very pleasant meeting it must 
have been, the two poets being such good talkers and having so many 
common pursuits and interests. Judging from their temper and 
their works, they would be sure to talk not only of the Decamerone 
and of Grisild, but also of many great problems, and of many passing 
events, of the war and of those ancient Romans for whom Chaucer felt 
an increasing veneration, and who were the gods of Petrarch’s literary 
creed, They would praise Tully and that peerless masterpiece of his, 
the Dream of Scipio; they would speak of Dante, to whom Petrarch 
attributed ‘the palm of eloquence in the vulgar tongue;’ of that 
Tinian (Giovanni da Legnano) * recorded in the clerk’s prologue, and 
who was just then delivering his well-attended lectures in not remote 
Bologna (a town through which Chaucer had had to pass on his way 
to Padua). They must have discussed the advantages of a solitary 
life, so well expounded in Petrarch’s De Vita Solitaria (which begins 
at Adam before Eve’s creation), far from the ‘ stormy peple, unsad 
and ever untrewe,’ disliked by Chaucer. As both were of a humorous 
disposition, and Petrarch liked at that time of his life ‘now to make 
jokes, now to speak seriously,’ ® they would talk also of lesser things. 
Chaucer could inform the Laureate that London suffered no less than 
Padua from a superfluity of pigs, and that the municipality had long 
tried to enforce the hard rule recommended by Petrarch to his friend 
the Carrarese (‘e qi pork voedra norir le norise deinz sa measoun ’— 
Liber Albus ;—‘ Qui porcos habent, rure eos alant; qui rus non 
habent, domi eos includant,’ said Petrarch). They are sure also to 

5 According to the inscription on his tombstone, ‘ Alter Aristoteles, Hippocras 
erat et Ptolomeus,’.d. 1383. 

* «Cumque in mentem venit quantum felicis refectionis hactenus, quantum solatii 
viri presentia atque convictu letissimo frequenter habuerim consedendo coloquendo 
sed super omnia audiendo loquentem et modo jocos modo seria diserentem. ... . 


Giovanni Dondi to Giovanni dall’ Aquila, July 19, 1374, to inform him of the death of 
Petwearch. 
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have inveighed against clerks, amanuenses, and copyists, and to have 
complained of their respective Adam Scriveners. Those men were 
on account of their carelessness another sort of ‘plague,’ of which 
Petrarch speaks in countless letters with a feeling of grief and ever- 
increasing bitterness. 


When Petrarch died, the year after, on the 18th of July, 1374, a 
search was instituted among his papers to discover the long-expected 
Africa. A rumour had been spread that the poet had destroyed it ; 
but it was found with his books at Arqua, and his executors decided 
that to insure the preservation of the work copies should be presented 
to the countries worthy of such an honour. Three only were chosen 
by them for that object: one was Florence, the birthplace of the 
poet’s family; another was Paris, chosen on account of its grand 
University ; the third was England. 

J. J. JUSSERAND. 
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ACHTHAR—THE STORY OF A QUEEN 


‘ Have ye not exacted enough of me,O Gods? And now my revenge 
is accomplished, and my vow kept, may not I have back the use of 
this poor left arm? Selfish Deity ! long enough has it been upraised 
to thee. Well, ’twas writ as my fate.’ 

Thus Rukhi—and she turned to abuse her clumsy little hand- 
maid for overboiling the rice and overbaking the coarse rye bread, 
for not tethering the donkey, and for breaking a new pot of spring 
water. She was a miserable figure enough to look upon, wizened and 
hideous, and, though scarce seventy, as sapless as that dead old banian- 
tree across the road. And if you would know her history, you have 
but to walk a step farther to the village over against her sparsely 
thatched hut. The villagers are just about gathering round the 
peepul-tree for their evening smoke; seek them there. 

‘What! astranger wanting alight. Yes, Mahader will strike you 
one with his sharp flints. And—a pot of jagri and tobacco-leaves, 
did you say? Most travellers do not carry so much. In that case 
sit beside our patel: he loves a hukkah.’ The hukkahs are gurgling 
contentedly now, and being in a mood for it, the patel repeats the 
oft-told tale. What will he not do for a man who has brought him 
his favourite decoction ? 

‘You must know, then,’ he said, ‘that my story is of a time 
when I ran about the streets owning nothing, absolutely, in the 
whole world beyond the sacred thread which was round my 
waist, and a little talisman which someone had put round my neck 
at my birth. This alone will show you how long ago it must have 
been; but, if you would other data, the Peishwah was fearing a 
fight with “ the people of the hat” from the little island in the far 
country, and the princes of Sattara were killing each other about the 
succession to the gadi. In our rajasthan also confusion threatened. 
You have heard of Rajah Futeesingh, the Sadhu? He was beautiful 
as a lotus, beloved of Krishna, with the attributes of a god (all except 
vengeance—to that, poor man! he never attained). He had been 
reigning some years ; but although no less than four successive wives 
had been carried to the burning-ground by the river out yonder, no 
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heir was left to his house, and his cunning, fiery, evil brother, 
Hari, would have the throne when the wood was bound to his 
own poor body. His mother often brooded upon this. It was very 
sad ; she loved her firstborn; moreover, she feared also—she feared 
her dead husband’s wrath. Hari would say no prayers for his 
soul, Hari would not pay his debts. What would her second 
genesis be if all this were left undone? No! the gods must help 
her out of the difficulty. So, when her astrologers and various in- 
auspicious little incidents would allow her, she went in to her good 
son, the King, and, bowing low before him, she blessed him to the 
sixth generation of his antecedents ; she tied a peacock’s feather round 
his left wrist ; she anointed his eyes with some greasy black mixture, 
as in the days when she carried him slung across her back; she 
cursed his brother, her son : he was “ the offspring of a donkey,” “ an 
eater of hog’s flesh,” “‘ a companion of dheds,” and other interesting and 
authentic items; she stroked the King’s head, and cracked all her ten 
fingers against her owntemples. Then, taking up her small cruse of 
oil, and having assured herself of the chains of heavy gold round her 
neck and arms, she went forth on a long self-appointed pilgrimage to 
Mathura. 

‘ The priests along the way had much advice to give, terminating 
always in a divorce from one of her rich ornaments, and a promise of 
greater blessings on some future equally Midasian journey; but at 
length she found a counsellor less interested than the rest. ‘‘ Do not 
waste more time,” he said; ‘‘the gods love sacrifices—but to them- 
selves, not to the priests; go home at once. Near the sea, about six 
cos from the palace, where the palms rise straight against the red 
evening sky, and close by the white and gilded temple of the god 
Ganpathi, you will find a lonely tree, destined by the gods for this 
high purpose. It flowers plenteously, and is beautiful to look upon. 
Take your son forth as if to meet a bride, and celebrate his marriage 
with this holy tree. Jt will break the evil spell. But omit no 
portion of the true ceremony as performed by faithful Brahmins. 
And may Krishna send you your heart’s desire!” The poor 
loving soul was home again in due time, and in excellent spirits; the 
journey had been long, and the snows lay heavy about her temples, 
and perhaps her back was a trifle less erect ; and her hand, it trembled 
as she held the cup of sweet, cold water which the King hastened to 
offer her. But what did anything matter? All would now be well 
with him before she died, and she would see her son’s son, and peace 
upon the house of Futeesingh. So the arrangements were made with 
alarming speed. No! they would wait for nothing, not even for the 
marriage-month. And soon Futeesingh was riding home on a gay 
red and yellow elephant, with the bridal wreath round his neck and 
the cuncu on his forehead. The villagers had sneered a little at 
first ; but there was that about the King and his regal old mother 
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which somehow silenced sneers, and there were such rejoicings and 
gay doings as had never been before in all the land. 

‘Now you must know that just at the corner of the road opposite 
the fifth shrine on the way to the palace was the house of Prem- 
shanker, the great banker. Rukhi, the old woman you saw, was his 
wife, and she lived there with Achthar, a beautiful girl, betrothed, 
they said, to Nilkanth, her son. But Nilkanth had gone away, when 
quite little, with his father to Calcutta, and years had elapsed, and 
the seven steps were not taken, and Achthaér was growing a great 
girl, and her friends scoffed at her for not owning pots and pans of 
her own, and for not having a‘ lord’ toworship. To-day was Ganesh 
Chathurthi, and as her crusty old mother-in-law had gone to 2 
neighbour’s for a gossip and a glimpse of the mad marriage, Achthar 
was left to her own resources. ‘‘ You had better not look on at the 
wedding,” sneered Rukhi; ‘I should say you were as unlucky as a 
widow ”—and she laughed a mirthless, fiendish laugh. 

‘Poor little Achthar! Yes, it was true; she knewit. Did not 
her best friend, Vidya, ask her to hide herself when she should ride- 
out of the town with her bridegroom to Indore? And had they not,. 
in fact, delayed their journey a whole day because Vidya’s eyes had 
rested on Achthar as she carried her morning pitcher to the well in 
the square? But for the first time she was angry with Fate for this- 
ill-treatment. Was she no better than that mangy yellow cat, who 
had similarly hindered Kamla’s marriage ? 

‘It was cruel indeed! Why had they married her to the boy 
who never came back to her? And it was Rukhi’s boy; why did 
Rukhi scold her for his absence? But a consolatory thought soom 
came. It was Ganesh Chathurthi, and there was Ganpati, the oily 
red little god, in the white hole across the road. All her friends were: 
praying to him to-day. The little children with no husbands prayed: 
for good ones, and the married women with bad husbands prayed for 
better ones in another birth. She would go, too, and pray for some- 
thing. The god would understand, perhaps, when she told him all} 
about it; and then, too, she might see the wedding procession as it 
passed by. No one would notice her ; and she had not the insignia of 
widowhood—no bare arms, no close-shaven head—not yet. There 
could be no harm in it. So without further thought she filled her 
hand with rice from the black pot on the shelf, and ran across to pay 
her visit to Ganpati. He was smiling blandly under the red paint, 
and the oil made him look quite nice and melting. She was sure he 
would bring matters to some crisis, and—there was the noise of the 
wedding—he must guess all; she could not spare time to tell him. 
“There! take the rice, good Ganput.” What numbers of outriders ! 
And is that the King? Ah! how handsome! He was a god, not 
Ganput, the red, oily thing. But in her eagerness she had crept 
outside the shrine, and stood by the roadside, looking straight at the 
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King. And now, alas! one of the torchbearers who ran by his side 
saw, and knew her. 

‘* Ho! what do you here, inauspicious one, worse than widow? 
Would you bring curses on our King ?” 

‘ But poor Achthar, precipitate with fright and confusion, had run 
right across the path of the lordly elephant—and oh! she had not 
seen that huge stone. The immediate crowd was breathless. Of 
course “ Bhiku,” the fiercest of the King’s elephants, would trample 
her to death. Awful omen! But, wonderful to tell, in a second 
the soft, white, cloudy mass was lifted up in his trunk, and— 
what presumption !—*‘ Bhiku” had tossed her on to the King’s lap. 
Did he look angry? No one can ever tell, for the evening was 
drawing in, and she, poor little girl! was saved embarrassment by a 
lapse to unconsciousness. Anyhow the King would not have her 
removed, and they rode so straight to the palace gates. They made 
their individual reflections on the incident, you may be sure. 

‘«The gods gave her to you,” said the enraptured mother. 

‘* She belongs to me,” said the King. 

‘« The god heard the prayer I never said,” murmured little Achthar 
to herself in an ecstasy of joy, as she lay quite still on the yellow silk 
cushions in the West Hall, and watched the sun setting without, and 
thought on all that that kind old lady had told her as she bathed 
her temples. She quite forgot it would mean being a queen; she 
had room for nothing but a certain vision of large, deep, dark eyes, 
which reached some hidden feeling within her, and made her thrill 
at the very memory. . . . Well, you have guessed the rest—there 
was another and a real wedding this time. Of course there 
were preliminaries to arrange. Achthar was betrothed, as I have 
said, and her husband must be eliminated before they could 
do anything. The King’s mother arranged that. We never knew 
how, but word came that he had been concerned in some great 
forgery case, of which all the world has heard, about one Nuncoomar, 
in the North. The police could tell you more; the particular ones 
who witnessed against him retired soon after, and are now very rich 
and settled in Lahore. You might ask them about it ; and the judge, 
perhaps, would give you his notes of the case. He must know what sin 
Nilkanth committed. Rukhi, his mother, was frenzied with rage as 
she put a torch to the bright brass swmmai, after her eventful 
absence; but her only redress lay in revenge. So she shut up her 
great house, and built herself the little hut you saw of dried palm- 
leaves, and straw, and huge bamboos, and she went on a visit toa 
Gossein who lives in the next village, and he initiated her into vows 
of vengeance. The ceremony was revolting, as was Rukhi’s life from 
that day. She walked back to her hut with ashes on her head and 
her left arm erect, and it has never been down since. She vowed she 
would keep it there till she had had her revenge. But the gods do 
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not understand a limit: it is withered and stiff still, and will not move, 
even though her vengeance has slumbered peacefully this long time. 
When you come to think of it, there is something to admire in her 
gigantic and determined will—and she was a clever woman in her time, 
old Rukhi. I was afraid of her asa boy. I had been stealing grain 
in a shed behind her hut one day, and I saw—ugh! the hideous 
sight—I saw her drink the blood of a young goat, and I heard her 
vow the most awful retribution; and then she boiled the tail of a 
newt, and the forefeet of lizards, and the eyes of an owl, in her huge 
cauldron, and she muttered curses on the King and his lovely bride ; 
and on the dear little Prince whom the gods sent them. I doubt 
whether she could have done any harm to the great folk at the 
Rajmahl had not the King’s younger brother helped her. He hated 
them too, of course; and people with a common purpose somehow find 
each other out. It was on the Prince’s first birthday; the King 
had organised a great commemorative hunt, and Hari lost his way 
coming home. He stumbled towards the only light he could see before 
him—the darkness falls rapidly on our forests, you must know. It 
was in old Rukhi’s hut. She was nearly mad by this time, and went 
on muttering, regardless of the stranger filling her narrow doorway. 
But he had heard enough to make him her ally. After that Hari 
often found his way to the ugly old witch when everyone was asleep 
late at night, or in the grey dawn of morning. They knew how to 
nurse their vengeance, those two. They stood by patiently, and 
watched the happiness of the little family—Child of Brahma! month 
of the holy cow! But they were happy and beautiful and good. 
But one day, when the Prince may have been two years or thereabouts, 
he was missed. They never found him. I think the King’s grief 
carried away some of his reason—it sometimes happens so, you know— 
for when Hari sent him a fakeer to tell him that the gods had 
punished him for being so happy and foretasting heaven on earth, and 
that he must atone by becoming a Sadhu himself, he objected not, 
but listened calmly and obeyed. ‘“ Farewell, beloved!” he said to his 
little Achthar, as he kissed her in her sleep; “if I love you more than 
the rest of humanity I am accursed. Farewell!” And drawing his 
pink garment about him, he took his staff in his hand and walked 
forth alone. He lives now, they say, in a cave among the far moun- 
tains, and pilgrims bless him and travel long ways to look upon his 
face. 

‘Rukhi confessed afterwards that they had had the boy conveyed 
to a lion’s den in Kattyawar. He was so small they must at first, 
I think, have fancied him a little cub. But Rukhi is mad, and has 
a devil—who would punish Rukhi ? 

‘Achthar? Yes, I will tell you. She disappeared soon after 
these sad things happened. If you ask the villagers here, they will 
tell you that the gods have made a star of her—that bright little 
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one which is seen about Ganesh Chathurthi, over the highest tower 
of the palace. But the other side of the valley, near Futeesingh’s 
Mountain, there is a curious little hollow over against a mountain 
spring. It is always green and pleasant; pretty ferns grow round 
about it, and the sacred tulsi, and many sweet-smelling flowers, and 
great leafy trees hide it from the common gaze. Nothing hinders 
your going to see it, if you will; nothing, except that there dwells 
a spirit—a beautiful creature, clothed always in white of some soft 
material, bordered with gold, like Achthar’s famous bridal garb, you 
know. One saw her once, and told us. At nightfall she carries a 
lamp out on to a stone just outside the hollow, and, with her face to 
the mountain, she prays till dawn breaks. Futeesingh will be 
greater than Brahma when he dies—for who prayed like that for 
Brahma ?’ 


Yes! Achthdar knows the hermit, but she will not rob him 
of his merit as a Sadhu by claiming any particular bit of that which 
belongs to humanity in general. Herein is love! 


CORNELIA SORABIJI. 
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HAS OUR ARMY 
GROWN WITH OUR EMPIRE? 


‘THE British Empire has an area of 11,399,316 square miles and a 
population of 402,514,800 souls, the former being equal to 21 per 
cent. of the supposed surface of the land, the latter, 27 per cent. of the 
estimated population of the world.’ ! 

The area and population of the British Empire at the present day, 
thus summed up by an undoubted authority, cannot fail to have a 
great and absorbing interest for every British subject, and the pre- 
sent appears to be a particularly opportune moment for the consider- 
ation of our position in the world, and of the responsibilities entailed 
upon the mother country by her great empire beyond the seas. 

We are but just emerging from a troubled state of things in four 
quarters of the globe, in any one of which the important questions 
at stake might eventually require the final arbitrament of war, and 
which demand, therefore, a state of preparation for such an eventuality. 
The questions connected with Venezuela in the American continent, 
with the Transvaal in Africa, with Armenia in the East, and with the 
results of the Chino-Japanese war in the Further East, added to many 
other minor ones, confront us at one and the same time, and are of the 
deepest importance for us, not only as one of the great European 
Powers, but more directly as the greatest colonising people in the 
world, whose widespread and ever-growing Empire brings us into 
contact with other races and other interests all over the globe. 

In many cases this contact leads to what we call ‘minor’ cam- 
paigns, for which we are, on the whole, well prepared, and constant 
experience of which has made us proficient in the fitting out and 
despatch of the comparatively small forces they require. 

But if several such campaigns come upon us at once, or if—as 
will sometimes happen with such an Empire as ours—we become 
involved in graver disputes with powerful neighbours, have we the 
necessary forces to protect our interests throughout the world? We 
have long recognised that without conscription we cannot vie with 


' Mr. E. G. Ravenstein, ‘ The British Empire as a Geographical and Commercial 
Unit’ (Whitaker's Almanack, 1896). 
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the Great Powers of continental Europe in regard to military, as dis- 
tinct from naval, strength ; and, whatever we can do at sea, we do not 
profess to be able to despatch a force to the Continent which could 
successfully engage single-handed the armies of any one of the Great 
Powers. 

But if continental Europe is largely barred to us as a campaign- 
ing ground without allies, such is not the case in any other quarter 
of the globe, in each and all of which we may have to defend the 
great interests that have grown up for us by reason of the expansion 
of centuries. The events of the commencement of 1896 will have 
served a good purpose if they lead to our taking stock of our imperial 
position and resources. 

Our chief strength, both for offence and defence, lies, as it should 
do, in our navy—a navy our vast colonial empire requires us to main- 
tain in its present splendid and efficient condition ; but, granted 
that a powerful navy is the first necessity for the Empire, there is no 
reason why the army should not also be as strong as our circumstances 
require. It must be remembered that, although the insular nature 
of our home possessions enables us to dispense with the vast forces 
required by continental nations for the defence of their land frontiers, 
we have land frontiers of far greater extent than have most of those 
States, in India, in Canada, in South Africa, and elsewhere, and a 
fleet, however powerful, cannot hold for us the North-West frontier 
of India, nor cope with an outbreak in South Africa, any more than 
it can deal with such smaller affairs as a recalcitrant Ashanti king or 
a turbulent Afghan tribe. For such affairs as these we require land 
forces, and although it is true that these land forces could not fight 
the battles of the mother country at the other side of the world did 
not the British navy hold the intervening seas, it is equally true 
that it is useless to hold those seas if we are not prepared to garrison 
our colonies in time of peace and reinforce them, if necessary, in 
time of war with men trained to fight on man’s native element—land 
—on which, as a rule, nations finally adjust their differences. 

It is evident that an army is essential to us, and it is also evident 
that that army cannot be as small a force as if home defence alone 
were in question, but must to some extent exist in proportion to the 
empire it is called upon to maintain and defend. That our army is 
at this moment more efficient and ready for war than at any previous 
time I fully believe—indeed, we have it on the highest possible 
authority, that of the Commander-in-Chief himself; but although 
quality is a very great deal, it is not everything—we must also have 
quantity, especially in view of the widespread and growing British 
Empire. 

The extent of that Empire in area and the numbers of its popu- 
lation may be gathered from the words I have quoted at the head of 
this article ; the number of our regular British troops may be obtained 
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from the annual returns of the British Army, and amounts now 
to about 222,000 ? men of all ranks in the active army, with about 
80,000 in reserve ; but, beyond the mere statement of these two sets 
of figures, a brief consideration of the growth of the Empire on the 
one hand, and of the army on the other, may not be without interest. 

To attempt an exact appreciation of the Empire by means of its 
statistics of area,’ population, trade, shipping, &c., is impossible, as 
would be the attempt to derive from such figures an exact idea of the 
force required to defend it. Circumstances alter cases, and it is 
obvious that the addition to our possessions of a comparatively desert 
or uninhabited country, with a frontier threatened by nobody, need 
not lead to the addition of a single soldier to our ranks. Again, an 
increase in native population in India or Burma, for instance, might 
demand an addition to the British garrison in those countries, while 
a similar increase in white population in Canada or Australasia need 
not imply anything of the sort. 

The argument as regards area or population may, therefore, be 
easily pushed too far ; but these figures, especially when they increase 
in the remarkable manner they have done of late, cannot be disre- 
garded, and must make us ask ourselves whether the rapid growth 
of an Empire which presents such increased opportunities of attack 
and possible causes of dispute has been accompanied by a pro- 
portionate increase not only in the quality, but in the quantity, of our 
defensive forces. 

It is not necessary to go beyond the present reign, which, I am 
inclined to think, will be chiefly remarkable in years to come for the 
extraordinary colonising activity displayed in it. A careful writer— 
Mr. J. R. McCulloch, in his Statistical Account of the British 
Empire, dated 1837—estimated the population of our colonies at 
that time at a little over 34 millions, and that of British India, with 
its allied and tributary States, at 206 millions, with another 134 
millions in the Independent States. 

The spread of our Empire since those days has indeed been 
remarkable in every quarter of the globe. Scinde, the Punjab, Oudh, 
and, more recently, large parts of Upper Burma, have come under 
our rule in India, amounting, perhaps, to something like 300,000 
square miles in area ; while other possessions added to the Crown in 
the East are those of Labuan, Sarawak, parts of North Borneo, and 
Aden. 

In Africa we have more than trebled our possessions, and if we 
include the territories of the Royal Niger Company and of the British 
South Africa Company the figures reach to well over a million 
square miles in that continent, where Egypt is also at present on 
our hands. 


? This 222,000 was thus distributed on the lst of January, 1896: at home, 106,100; 
in Egypt and the colonies, 38,061 ; in India, 78,043. . 
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As to population, the growth in certain colonies, such as those of 
Australasia, is almost more remarkable. 

It is possible that Mr. Ravenstein takes an outside view of our 
possessions, for I find no other authority who gives quite such high 
figures as he does ; but it is probable that, including all parts of the 
earth where our dominion is more or less directly felt, we occupy one- 
fifth of the earth’s land surface, and that one-fourth of its population 
owns our sway. 

Such an empire dwarfs all others, and actually defies comparison. 

In tracing the growth of our army we are met by a difficulty, 
inasmuch as in early days, and, indeed, until comparatively recently, 
its numbers varied very greatly, according to whether we were at war 
or at peace. This arose partly from the jealousy with which a stand- 
ing army was for some time—not perhaps unjustly—regarded, and 
partly from motives of economy. 

How great these fluctuations were may be seen from the fact 
that in 1698 the authorised garrison of England was 7,000 men, and 
of Ireland 12,000; but an outbreak of war presently caused these 
numbers to rise, until in 1711 the number voted was 201,000, which 
fell two years later to 8,000 men for Great Britain. 

The army, in fact, was not a constitutional force, as were the navy 
and the Militia, and the Duke of Wellington, speaking in the House 
of Commons as Sir A. Wellesley, said that ‘ the navy was the charac- 
teristic and constitutional force of Britain, but the army wasa new 
force, arising out of the extraordinary exigencies of modern times.’ 

Chief amongst these exigencies may now be reckoned the expan- 
sion of Britain outside the home shores, for which formerly the navy 
and the Militia were deemed a sufficient defence. 

The army was increased in the reign of George the First, and still 
more in that of George the Second, in whose reign were created the 
Marines and also the Ordnance Corps. It was in this reign that the 
European troops of the East India Company were first brought to 
the notice of Parliament, which in 1730 also voted a sum for men 
and forts for an African company. 

The number of men, which had gradually risen to 67,776 in 
Great Britain and 37,397 in Germany in 1762, fell the following 
year to 17,536 at home and 28,406 abroad, in consequence of the 
peace. In 1779, war with France led to an increase, but the dread of 
a large permanent force is shown by the voting of an establishment 
of 54,678 men for a period of only 121 days in 1783. 

With 1794 commenced an increase that continued to 1815; but 
troops were even then more than once voted for brief periods of 
a few months, although we were engaged in a great struggle. In 
1818 the vote had dropped to 80,479 men from 236,497 with 32,216 
foreigners in 1814. 

In 1853 the numbers were 102,283, which the Crimean War 
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raised to 162,977 in 1854, to 193,593 in 1855-56, and to 246,716 
in 1856. In these last two years we had also 28,000 troops in 
india. 

The Indian Mutiny found us in 1857-58 with a home establish- 
ment of 126,796 and of 30,199 in India, and in 1858 these numbers 
were raised -to 130,135 and 92,739 respectively. Since then the 
numbers actually serving with the colours at home and abroad have 
rarely fallen much below 200,000, 181,971 in 1883 being the lowest 
total since the Mutiny. 

The average strength in the three census years of 1871, 1881, 
and 1891 was 192,665, 188,986, and 209,699 respectively, of all 
ranks, and on the Ist of January, 1896, this figure reached 222,194. 

There is one point noticeable with regard to these figures upon 
which I should like to dwell, since it involves a question of organisa- 
tion which it is important should not be lost sight of. A system by 
which, whether from prudential or economical motives, we main- 
tained in time of peace the lowest possible numbers, only to raise 
them suddenly in time of war, was evidently a very indifferent one 
when we consider that there was but one means of raising the extra 
men, namely by enlistment, as distinct from calling out a trained 


reserve. 
In old days this was not of so much importance, since then wars 
generally lasted for long periods, and were rarely decided by a 


succession of rapid blows at the commencement of a campaign. 
Moreover, we could usually make sure of finding upon the Continent 
a sufficient supply of men trained to arms and ready to enter our 
service. But more recently the inconvenience of so inelastic a 
system became more apparent. To tempt recruits into our ranks 
at the outbreak of war in sufficient numbers we were obliged to 
offer large bounties, coupled with levy money, and to lower our 
normal physical standards. 

Thus, at the commencement of this century we at times gave as 
much as eighteen and nineteen guineas as bounty to men and lads, 
with a further sum of levy money occasionally exceeding another 
221. 

At the same time the standard of age rose to 35 or 40, and that 
of height fell to 5 feet 4 inches for men in 1812 and 1813, to 5 feet 
3 inches for ‘growing lads,’ and to 5 feet 2 inches for boys of 17, 
and 5 feet for boys of 16 years of age. 

In the years 1808, 1809, 1812 and 1813, as much as 121. 1s. 6d. 
was given for boys 16 years of age and 5 feet 2 inches high. 

The material thus expensively obtained did not, of course, con- 


* Except where otherwise stated the foregoing figures are those of the establish- 
ment voted by Parliament, and not necessarily those of the numbers actually serving 
in the ranks, 
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sist of trained soldiers, but of civilians, whom it took many months 
to train sufficiently to render them useful as soldiers. 

And with all these strenuous and costly efforts we failed to 
obtain anything like the numbers we required. 

In 1807 we were 42,000 men below our establishment, and from 
that date to 1815 were never within 18,000 of it. 

At the beginning of 1855 we were 46,658, and on the Ist of 
January, 1856, 50,402, short of the authorised numbers. 

The introduction of a system of comparatively short service in 
the ranks with a further period in reserve, has changed all this, and 
has added an element of strength to our army which is too often 
ignored. 

Besides the 220,000 of all ranks of which our active army at 
present consists, we have now a reserve of about 80,000 men in 
the prime of life, who have, as a rule, had some seven years’ 
experience in the ranks and have not been a longer period than five 
years in the Reserve. 

Such a force, although, compared with the reserves of conti- 
nental armies, a small one, is certainly far better than an equal 
number of untrained recruits tempted into the ranks at great 
expense ; and although there may be many details in which it could 
be improved, notably in the amount of periodical training given to 
each man, it must not be left out of consideration when estimating 
our war strength. 

Created in 1870, it numbered 2,676 on the 1st of January, 1871 ; 
20,126 in 1881; 51,237 in 1891, and 76,352 on the Ist of January, 
1895 ; to which last number must be added 6,452 men belonging to a 
separate class or section. With a few pensioners, &c., in classes 
rapidly dying out we arrive at a total reserve force of 82,947 on the 
last-named date.‘ 

Our total force for war, therefore, amounts to about 220,000 of 
all ranks in the active army, with some 80,000 in reserve. 

It will be observed that I have not included in this brief review 
of our military forces either the Militia and the Volunteers or the 
various local troops in India and the Colonies. 

I have not done so because my present purpose is to show the 
military support given by the mother country to her Colonies and to 
India, and neither the Militia and Volunteers nor the various local 
forces come into the question. The Militia and the Volunteers are 
designed for home defence, and have no reference to our Empire 
abroad. It is true that the Militia can now be sent abroad, and 
were so sent to some extent during the Crimean War; but both 
this constitutional force and the Volunteers have their raison d’étre 
in home defence, and whether we have many colonies or none affects 
them in no direct manner. 

‘ This number fluctuates slightly, and on the Ist of January, 1#96, was 78,168. 

Vor. XXXIX—No. 232 8 Y 
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The Indian and colonial local forces are in a different category, 
and have undoubtedly grown with the growth of the Empire, though 
not, I think, with a proportionate growth.’ But, with the exception 
of the Indian Army and certain other smaller units, they are rather 
auxiliary than regular troops, of the nature of Militia as a rule, and 
composed of men whose whole profession is not soldiering. In case 
of war they would require strengthening with regular British troops, 
in certain cases to a considerable extent; for instance, when an in- 
vasion of Canada was hinted at a short time ago, the despatch of a 
large body of British troops for her defence was discussed. 

Moreover, local troops, however admirable, cannot have that 
homogeneity nor regular system of organisation all over the world 
which is found in a regular force, they have not the great experience 
our regular troops gain in every quarter of the globe, nor have they 
the glorious traditions of the British Army. 

The native army in India, loyal and efficient as it is, must of 
course be leavened with British troops ; and thus, to every colony and 
possession we must be prepared to send regular British troops, 
possibly in peace, certainly in war. 

It is obvious that as these colonies multiply, as their population 
increases, their borders extend, and their trade and wealth develop, 
more troops are required ; and these cannot be local only—the increase 
must be shared by the mother country, who is responsible for their 
birth, and to some extent for their growth, and who cannot repudiate 
that responsibility. Looking at the great increase in number and 
extent of our colonial possessions, are we satisfied that this increase 
has been accompanied by a sufficient increase in our regular army, 
and that its peace strength of 220,000, and its war strength of 
300,000, are adequate for the responsibilities so vast an Empire im- 
poses: upon us ? 

I think that no one can compare the two sets of figures—that of 
the growth of the Empire, and that of the growth of the army—and 
say that the one has kept pace with the other, or that, in the light of 
our recent experiences, 300,000 men is a sufficient British regular 
force for the defence of an Empire comprising one-fifth of the surface 
of the land portion of the globe and one-fourth of its estimated popula- 
tion. 

We now come to the interesting consideration of the strain put 
upon the nation by military service, and the question whether the 
Unitedj{Kingdom can afford to increase that strain, not from the 
pecuniary point of view—as to which there can be no doubt—but 
from that of population. In any such consideration we must have 
some standard to go by, and although it is, fortunately, not necessary 


5 Ata meeting of the Royal Colonial Institute on ‘the 11th of February, 1896, 
Sir G. 8. Clarke estimated the armed strength of the colonies as exceeding 90,000 


men, 
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for us to resort to conscription, as continental nations do, their figures 
in this respect are not without interest. 

In an appendix to a work by a Captain Molard of the French 
Army, which appeared two or three years ago, entitled Puissance 
Militaire des Etats de l'Europe, the author gives some very curious 
figures, especially as regards the French and German armies and their 
relation to their respective countries.® 

Taking the birth-rate of seven European countries for the period 
1865 to 1883, he arrives at the following averages for that period : 












Russia 49°5 per 1,000 


Austria-Hungary ‘ ’ ‘ ; . M1 » 
Germany . : ‘ ; ; . - BS , 
Italy fee yt eee) tptirces« hen Chyeey 
Spain ; i ‘ ‘ ‘ . — a 
Great Britain . , ; ° ‘ . 321 


” 
France : ‘ é : ‘ . 9 








” 













In 1890 the French birth-rate, which has a gradual downward 
tendency, had fallen to 21-8 per 1,000. The death-rate of some of 
these countries for the period 1881 to 1889 is averaged by the same 
author as follows : 





Italy 27-4 per 1,000 
Germany . : ; : ° ; . 252 
France. a . i : ‘ . 210 
Great Britain 189 


” 


” 





” 





The birth-rate for the United Kingdom in 1894 is given in the 
Statistical Abstract as 28 per 1,000, and the death-rate as nearly 
17 per 1,000. The French figures, with which Captain Molard was 
most concerned, are very serious; they need not, however, be dwelt 
upon here. 

It suffices for us that our own figures are on the whole satisfactory, 
and the French writer draws the conclusion that should the rates he 
gives continue, by the middle of next century Germany would have 
100 million inhabitants, Great Britain 90 million, Austria 80 million, 
and Italy 50 million, while France will not even reach the last-named 
figure.” 




















It is evident, then, that as regards population we stand well in 
comparison with our immediate neighbours and rivals. 

The strain put upon their population by almost universally 
imposed compulsory service is, of course, very different from that put 
upon us by our voluntary system and small army. 

The following table gives the proportion per 1,000 of the total 





6 T have taken Captain Molard’s figures because I happen to have them by me, and 
writing, as I do, abroad, it is difficult to obtain complete statistics up to date. 

7 The net daily increase of the population of the United Kingdom is about 1,000 
persons, or the strength of a battalion of infantry. 
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population of the British Isles: first, of men serving with the colours 
—that is, our peace strength ; second, of men with the colours and in 
reserve—that is, our war strength ; and third, of recruits entering the 
Service in the three census years of 1871, 1881, and 1891, and in 1894, 
the latest for which figures are available. The figures are for ‘all 
ranks.’ 

Proportion per 1,000 of Total Population of United Kingdom 


| Peace Strength | War Strength | Recruits 


59 | 6-0 
5-4 | 5-9 
55 | 7-0 
56 | 77 





* Estimated population according to Statistical. Abstract. 


From this table we see that the proportion of our peace strength 
to our population has scarcely varied in the last quarter of a century, 
but that, owing to the creation of a Reserve, the proportion of our 
war strength has risen. The proportion of recruits entering annually 
has slightly increased as the full effect of the shorter term of service 
has been felt, necessitating an increased number of recruits yearly. 

The strain upon continental nations is, of course, much greater, 
especially as regards reserves, and it may be interesting to compare 
similar figures for France and Germany with those given above. 
Captain Molard gives the results of the conscription in both countries 
for the three years, 1890, 1891, and 1892, and strikes an average for 
each. In these figures he takes no count of men entering the 
Ersatz Reserve, the first Ban of the Landsturm, or the Territorial 
Army, and deals only with those entering the active army. 

I have taken his average figures for these years, which are— 
France, 186,150, Germany, 171,540; but as the effect of the latest 
military law in Germany is to add about 54,000 conscripts to that 
total, I take the yearly German average as 225,000 men. The 
war strength it is not easy to arrive at with accuracy. 

A calculation of the number of men passing through the ranks 
annually, reduced by a certain percentage of loss, fixes the German 
war strength under the old régime at some 3,312,000 men, and 
under the latest law at 4,275,000 men. A ‘Foreign Staff Officer of 
reputation,’ in an article in the 7imes of the 14th of December, 1892, 
fixed Germany’s war strength then at 2,416,000 men, exclusive of 
1,800,000 in the Ersatz Reserve and the Landsturm, and it is 
probable that if we take 4,000,000 as the war strength when the 
new law has reached its full effect, we shall not be far wrong. 

The peace establishment of France in 1893 was 530,158 of all 
ranks, and her war strength was given by the same ‘ Staff Officer’ as 
4,190,000, which is probably outside the mark. I have therefore 
taken both war strengths as 4,000,000. 
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These figures, when compared with the latest census, give the 
following table : 
Proportion per 1,000 of Population 





| Country Peace Strength War Strength Conscripts 





‘ . | 3 104 
Germany ° ‘ : 8 80 


The important figures here are those relating to the conscription 
and the peace strength, which are fairly representative ; the war 
strength is so difficult to estimate that the proportion it bears to the 
population can only be given approximately. 

It is evident that whereas about -8 per 1,000 of the population 
annually enter our army, about 4°5 per 1,000 annually enter the 
German Army—-that is, a strain nearly six times as great as ours. 

On the other hand, the peace strength in Germany is only 11°8 
per 1,000 of the population, or little more than double our propor- 
tion. This, of course, is accounted for by the much shorter period a 
man spends in the ranks of the German Army. The war strength of 
both France and Germany shows a very large proportion of the 
population in the ranks, because it embraces so many yearly classes 
of Reserve men ; our figures are relatively small, because our Reserve 
of 80,000 men is as nothing beside the millions of Reserve men in 
France and Germany. 

It is evident that both the French and German armies are, from 
the point of view of these figures, immensely superior to ours as 
fighting machines. The system of short service in the ranks and 
jong service in the Reserve is with them carried to its extreme limits, 
and each year they take a large number of men—some 200,000 or 
so to our 35,000-——place them in the ranks for two, or at most three, 
years, and then relegate them to Reserve, where they remain for a 
much longer period. With us this process is reversed, and our men 
remain in the ranks a longer period than they spend in Reserve. 
We therefore require a comparatively smaller number of recruits 
annually, but of course have a much smaller Reserve ; while our 
peace strength—which is what costs money—is large as compared 
with the war strength we could place in the field. 

In fact, while we have for the last quarter of a century adopted 
the system of short service and Reserve, we have merely taken it as a 
framework consisting of two parts—an active army and a Reserve— 
and have completely distorted these two parts. It is as if we had 
taken a skeleton as our model, consisting of an ordinary head and 
body, but in imitating it had made the head of our skeleton about 
twice as large as its own body. I do not say that we could avoid 
the length of service in our active army, but we can at least make 
the length of service in the Reserve more in proportion to it, and 
now appears to be a favourable time to try ; for the lesson taught us 
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by the figures—British, French, and German—that I have given 
seems to be a very plain one, and to show us the lines on which 
the increase to our military strength should run. It should take 
the form of an increased and developed Reserve, than which no force 
can be cheaper in time of peace, for it is not then found in food, 
clothing, barracks, &c., but is merely paid a small sum as a sort of 
retaining-fee. 

The objections to a long service in Reserve are that it prevents 
men from obtaining civil employment in Reserve, and that, unless 
periodically called out for training, the men composing it gradually 
forget their military knowledge and habits. Both of these objections 
can be easily overcome, provided the nation as a whole desires it, and 
provided that employers of labour and masters generally will assist 
the military authorities in the matter. 

Is it too much to expect them to do so ? 

If an appeal to their patriotism is not sufficient, perhaps an 
appeal to their pockets may have more effect. 

The other great European nations, and, indeed, most of the 
smaller ones, with colonial possessions insignificant beside ours but 
with comparatively insecure home frontiers—in many cases but a 
line upon a map—are obliged to resort to universal liability to serve 
to fill their swollen ranks. We, with a seagirt home frontier, have 
hitherto been able to dispense with such a method of filling ours. 

They take practically their whole manhood, place it in the ranks 
of the active army for two or three years, and retain it in the Reserve 
for a further period of about twenty years or more. 

We, more fortunate, take only those who volunteer for our ranks, 
retain them for seven or eight years in the active army, and keep 
them only a further five years or so in Reserve. Our recruits join as 
a rule at eighteen, theirs at twenty, and thus our voluntary soldiers 
are free at thirty years of age, their compulsory ones not till about 
forty-five. 

But although our home shores still stand where they did, and 
still between us and continental Europe is the sea, on which our 
fleets are supreme, we have now many thousand miles of land frontier 
in Asia, Africa, and America, which no fleets can entirely guard. 
The British Isles, in fact, do not constitute the British Empire, nor 
even a large part of it. From a defensive point of view they form a 
very small and very safe part, but a part growing smaller in propor- 
tion to the whole day by day. That our enormous colonial empire 
(inclusive of Egypt, but exclusive of India) should contain only 
38,000 British regular troops, and that, to reinforce it, India, and 
Great Britain, we should possess only about 80,000 regular troops in 
Reserve, appears to me to be a foolishly dangerous state of things. 

A serious reverse at the hands even of a second-rate Power, the 
loss of any one of our great colonies or dependencies in India, 
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Australia, Canada, South Africa, or elsewhere, would bring us within 
a measurable distance of conscription, with all its unhappy results 
for the nation at large ; its paralysing effect upon our trade, our home 
industries, our national life. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the evils of asystem which, even 
if it does not take every young man into the army compulsorily at 
the outset of his career, renders all liable to be so taken, and, further, 
obliges those who are taken to remain liable for service and to be 
constantly taken for training for the best period of their manhood. 
Such a system, admirable army as it may and undoubtedly does 
create, was the main cause of the emigration of over one million 
Germans to lands beyond Europe between the years 1870 and 1891. 

This is the system that a serious defeat or the loss of a first-class 
colony would, in all probability, force upon us, who, almost alone in 
Europe, have till now succeeded in avoiding it. Its effect would be 
most severely felt by the great manufacturers and the great em- 
ployers of labour throughout Great Britain. 

Such a system can most certainly be avoided if the employers of 
labour, great and small, will rise to the situation as created by our 
widespread Empire and world-wide interests, and will consent to 
receive into their employment the men who, having passed their pro- 
bationary period in the active army, are passing through the various 
stages of Reserve, and will give facilities for these men to come out 
periodically for a brief training. 

If they will do this they will allow of the formation of a consider- 
able and well-trained Reserve, and will thus be insuring themselves in 
the most practical manner against conscription. 

If they will not do this, then the want of soldiers at some sudden 
crisis—and soldiers cannot be made in a day, even by the wealthiest 
nation in the world—will some day lead to the adoption of com- 
pulsory service for the British Army. What will that mean ? 

It will mean that every young man, whatever his social standing, 
birth, or position, will be liable to be taken for some years’ service in 
the ranks, and that when released from those ranks he will pass into 
a large Reserve, in which he will remain for a much longer term of 
years, being taken from his employment or his civil career at certain 
periods for the drill and training necessary to keep him fit to bear 
arms against a European foe. 

Thus we shall not only have to face the inconveniences of a much 
larger Reserve, but also the far greater inconveniences of a compulsory 
service. 

Surely it is better to compromise while we can, and, while enlarg- 
ing and extending our present Reserve, to make it also more efficient 
and ready for war. This can be done if employers of labour, from the 
State downwards, are ready and willing to employ Reserve soldiers, 
and to allow them to attend their necessary periodical trainings. 
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I cannot but think that the common-sense, to say nothing of the 
imperial instincts of the great majority of Englishmen, will soon 
appreciate this ; and nothing is more likely to bring it home to them 
than a proper consideration of such a crisis as that we have recently 
passed through. 

The army must, in fact, be made a profession which a man when 
he voluntarily enters it will feel can—given good conduct and 
ordinary industry on his part—qualify him to obtain a decent liveli- 
hood when he has quitted its active ranks. 

The working at trades and the encouragement and development 
of a man’s natural aptitudes should be fostered when in the ranks, 
and this can the more easily be done with us, who keep our men so 
much longer in the active army than any other Power. 

If continental nations find two or three years sufficient in which 
to train a soldier, we, who retain ours more than twice as long, can 
surely be able not only to train the soldier, but to educate the man— 
to make him perfect in his drills and exercises, and proficient in a 
trade or profession. 

Then we should see the army looked upon, not as a barrier to 
further employment, but as a cheap and satisfactory school of educa- 
tion and training; and, along with a certainty of obtaining good work 
on quitting its active ranks, this would have the effect of attracting 
a larger number of recruits to the ranks, thereby enabling us to 
raise our standards, physical and moral, and to take only men of such 
age as we deemed sufficient. 

With such an active army and such Reserves as would result we 
should be invulnerable even with our extended Empire, and so long 
as we held the seas, and with them the possibility of reinforcing our 
possessions all over the world with the necessary supports, we need 
not fear to face any storm that might assail us. 

It is surely time that, with a great and spreading Empire, the 
greatest and the wealthiest the world has ever seen, and with a 
steadily growing home population, we awoke to the responsibilities 
the one imposes upon us and the other allows us to fulfil, and took 
steps to so organise our forces for war as to hand down intact to our 
children that great Empire which our fathers’ blood, brains, and 
courage have built up for us. 


JOHN ADYE 
(Major R.A. and Brevet Lieut.-Colonel). 
NoTE.—Since this article was written, events have occurred in Egypt and 


Rhodesia, which add strength to the argument for a military force proportionate to 
our increased responsibilities. 





A PLEA FOR THE RESURRECTION OF 
HERALDRY. 


HERALDRY can make the world a glorified world. Itis a quarry where 
every one may hew, and a sea where every one may dip his oar; and if 
Heraldry became again a fine art, she could be once more the bride 
of History: while Art, with her tumult of enthusiasm, alone can 
deck her fittingly. Without Art Heraldry is an uncouth and dead 
thing ; but with Art she liveth for evermore and is truly a science. 

Heraldry creates intelligent curiosity and stimulates historic 
imagination. She awakens interest in generations gone by, and 
should be taught, says Mr. Ruskin, to the young men and maidens 
of the street and the lane ; for heraldry helps to decipher the forgotten 
handwriting on the wall, and the glorious record of our ancestors’ 
doings, and strivings, and progress, and upward climbing in the long 
crusade against tyranny, and slavery, and ignorance, and intolerance. 

That heraldry is the shorthand of history and chronology seems 
to be now allowed, and heraldry, in a sense, should be the application 
of the fine arts of sculpture and painting to family history. Itis the 
silent language which Christendom adopted and developed at the 
time of the Crusades. In silence and in hope she spake, through 
the eyes, to the heart of Christendom, of the noble deeds of her 
children, and she is altogether indispensable if the heraldic allusions 
in Dante, Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Scott, &c., are not to be 
entirely lost. 

Heraldry has received the sanction of centuries, and a herald of the 
true strain is neither finicking, fretful, nor faulty, but full of goodly 
joy, and at times even of pious mirth. And if some peep and mutter 
at abuses, forgetting that the abuse of anything is no argument against 
its proper use, others see and learn that heraldry has educational 
value, is to many a race a wayside sacrament, and blazes abroad its 
potent influence, namely, that nothing must be done to tarnish the 
family escutcheon. 

In England also, in the absence of hereditary rank, coat armour 
is the only distinctive mark of birth and high blood for the untitled 
nobility. 

The tooth of time, the perils of civil wars, the vindictiveness of 
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past rancour, and the lamentable and mischievous over restoration of 
so many of our old churches, castles, and manor houses, has stolen 
from us many and many a page of history told us by heraldry. The 
memories of the immortal dead live again in minds made better by 
the presence of heraldry, whose deeds of daring rectitude create a scorn 
for miserable aims that end with self. 

In one’s rarer, better, truer self, heraldry—a sympathetic short- 
hand—often enkindles generous ardour and feeds pure love, and 


To be worthy of your fathers’ name 

Learn out the good they did, and do the same; 
For if you beare their Rms and not their fame, 
Those ensigns of their worthe will be your shame. 


Heraldry is daily becoming more and more popular. It is no 
longer regarded as the science of fools: stillit does not hold the same 
honourable place in men’s estimation as formerly, when a knowledge 
of it was deemed an essential part of a gentleman’s education; and 
when, as Di Vernon says, ‘ even my uncle reads Gwillim of a winter's 
night,’ and the armorial shields of county families were as familiar to 
their brother squires as their very surnames. 

Few men really despise heraldry. To those, however, who with 
a veneration for the actions and events of a bygone age devote 
themselves to historical research, and consume their midnight oil in 
poring over the records of the past, heraldry has ever been a fas- 
cinating study; and a knowledge of armoury has been considered by 
many eminent authors a most efficient aid to the study of our na- 
tional antiquities. And not only have many historic writers derived 
material assistance from heraldry, but instances are not wanting in 
which families have recovered estates by virtue of preserving the 
armorial escutcheons of their ancestors. 

We do not propose to enter upon the vexed question of the 
date of the introduction into European society of hereditary family 
armorial ensigns. The origin of heraldry is still unknown. Most 
modern writers deny the existence of armoury until the second half of 
the twelfth century, and it is generally allowed that its origin is 
Persian and Arabian, and that folklore and its use as an antidote to the 
evil eye fostered its growth here and there until the Church spread 
over heraldry her mantle, and made it a thing of beauty and a joy 
for ever. 

In the infancy of heraldry armorial ensigns were assumable at 
will, the only condition being that the bearer should be of gentle 
degree, and that the heraldic charges so assumed should not be 
identical with those borne by any other family. There exists a most 
interesting record of an heraldic trial which took place in the year 


A.D. 1385, from which much valuable information on this point may 
be derived. 
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This trial or cause took place in the Court of Honour, or Ear! 
Marshal’s Court of Chivalry, and was concerning the right to bear 


Azure, a bend Or; 


the plaintiff being Sir Richard le Scrope, Knight, and the defendant 
Sir Robert Grosvenor, Knight. We gather from the recorded pro- 
ceedings that arms had then long been considered hereditary ; 
indeed, one of the witnesses, the Abbot of Vale Royal, attested that 
Grosvenor’s ancestor accompanied the Conqueror to England, armed 
in these arms, whilst numerous witnesses on the part of the plaintiff 
spoke to the fact of Scrope’s ancestors having also used the coat 
several generations back. But no evidence was on either side 
adduced as to the right of the first bearer to assume the arms; no 
grant from any properly constituted authority was cited; but it 
seems to have been tacitly agreed that the assumption in the first 
instance was perfectly legal, and the only ground of complaint was 
that the same were used by two distinct families, and the question 
was, which had from length of usage the better right to bear them. 
The decision was adverse to Grosvenor, and he then took for his 
arms Azure, a garb Or, the golden wheatsheaf being derived from the 
shield of the Earls of Chester, it having been admitted at the trial 
that Grosvenor was descended from a nephew of Hugh Lupus, Earl 
Palatine of that county, a charge that still adorns the escutcheon of 
his noble descendant, the Duke of Westminster. 

Not only were arms in these days thus assumable at will, but 
when once assumed they were looked upon as freehold property, and 
might be devised by will or alienated by deed. This manner of 
granting arms was frequent. Burton, the Leicestershire antiquary, 
mentions several examples, as that of Thomas Grendall of Fenton, in 
Huntingdonshire, who, in the fifteenth year of King Richard the 
Second, gave unto Sir William Moigne, Knight, his whole arms, to 
hold to him and his heirs for ever. Thomas de Haronville, by deed, 
dated at West Bromwich in Staffordshire, the forty-first year of 
Edward the Third, granted his escutcheon of arms to Robert de 
Wyrley ; and John Domville of Cheshire granted in a similar manner 
his arms to Thomas de Holes in the sixth year of Richard the Second. 
And in the twenty-first year of the same reign John Whellesburgh, 
by deed, granted his arms as well as his manors of Whellesburgh and 
Fenny Drayton, to Thomas Purefoy of Misterton. The modern 
custom of devising an estate to a son-in-law, a collateral relation, 
or an alien in blood, provided that the surname and arms of the 
testator be assumed by the devisee under a Royal Licence, seems 
to be a relic of this practice, though of course it is now necessary 
that such arms should be confirmed or exemplified to the person so 
assuming them, and recorded in the Heralds’ College, otherwise 
the Royal Licence is void and of none effect. 
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The first check to the autocratic or voluntary assumption of arms 
seems to have been a proclamation of King Henry the Fifth, dated the 
2nd of June. 1418, to the effect that no man, of what estate, degree, 
or condition soever, should assume arms unless he held them by right 
of inheritance, or by the donation of some person who had sufficient 
power to grant them ; and that all persons should make it appear to 
officers, to be appointed by the said King for that purpose, by whose 
gift they enjoyed such arms as they respectively bore, excepting those 
who had borne arms with the King at the battle of Agincourt 
(‘exceptis illis qui nobiseum apud bellum de Agincourt arma porta- 
bant’).! 

This exception has been construed by some as authorising the 
assumption of armorial bearings by any person who had participated 
in that decisive victory. Shakespeare adopts this view of the sub- 
ject, for he makes Henry exclaim : 

He to-day that sheds his blood with me 


Shall be my brother: be he ne’er so vile, 
This day shall gentle his condition. 


But the simple meaning of the exception is that those knights, 
esquires, and gentlemen who had used emblazoned surcoats, shields, 
standards, or banners at Agincourt, were in consideration of their 
eminent services on that occasion exempted from proving their 
respective rights thereto, thus making the circumstance of their 
having then used them a sufficient title for their being continued. 

This proclamation did not entirely check the assumption against 
which it was aimed, and it was not until the establishment of the 
Heralds’ College by King Richard the Third, nearly seventy years 
later (A.D. 1485), that armorial affairs were properly regulated. 

The heralds were then invested with full powers of summoning 
offenders to the Earl Marshal’s Court, and they were also empowered 
to grant armorial bearings to persons of newly acquired consequence. 
This latter privilege, says Dallaway,” was exercised with discrimina- 
tion ; and we find arms, which had hitherto been considered warlike 
symbols, now looked upon as the distinguishing marks of gentility, 
and the ambition to be heraldically distinguished descended eventually 
to all who had any pretensions to gentle blood. For as the great 
influx of wealth through commerce elevated men of mean birth into 
the ranks of gentility, it was necessary that they should bear arms 
to support their pretensions. The first alleged exercise by a herald 
of his power to grant arms is by James Hedingley, Guyen King of 
Arms, in a grant to Peter Dadge, gent, dated as early as 1306, more 

1 A copy of the writ, extracted from the Close Roll of the 5th of Henry the Fifth, 


m. 5,is printed in Grimaldi’s Origines Genealogice, p. 84. See also Edmondson, Intro- 
duction, p. 158, and Nicolas’ Battle of Agincourt, 3rd ed. p. 170. 


2 Inquiries into the Origin and Progress of Heraldry in England, by the Rev. 
James Dallaway, A.M., 4to. 1793. 
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than a century and a half before the establishment of the Heralds’ 
College. This grant is given in extenso by Dallaway,* but is it 
spurious ? 

It is, I presume, needless to add that the practice of granting 
arms is still in vogue in England, Ireland, Scotland, Austria, Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, Germany, &c., and that at times the Pope, as Sove- 
reign Pontiff, exercises the power is witnessed by Leo the Thirteenth 
granting arms to the Catholic See of Westminster by a decree dated 
the 30th of June, 1894. 

Indeed, it is by patent or grant alone that a new family can 
legitimately acquire a coat of arms. 

The modus operandi in England, for example, is as follows :— 
The applicant for a patent of arms (from the Crown) may employ any 
member he pleases of the Heralds’ College, and through him present 
a memorial to the Earl Marshal of England (who acts for the Crown 
in these matters), setting forth that he, the memorialist, is not en- 
titled to arms, or cannot prove his right to such; and praying that 
his Grace the Earl Marshal ‘ will issue his warrant to the Kings of 
Arms, authorising them to grant and confirm to him due and proper 
armorial ensigns, to be borne according to the laws of heraldry by 
him and his descendants. This memorial is presented, and a war- 
vant is issued by the Earl Marshal, under which a Patent of Arms 
is made out, exhibiting a painting of the armorial ensigns granted, 
the Royal Arms of England, the arms of the Earl Marshal and those 
of the College, and describing in official terms the proceedings that 
have taken place, and a correct blazon of the arms, This patent is 
registered in the books of the Heralds’ College, and receives the 
signatures of the Garter, and one or both of the Provincial Kings of 
Arms. 

A grant or patent of arms is made to a man and his male descen- 
dants; this gives him a fee simple of them, that is to say to him and 
to his male descendants equally and altogether, and to his female 
descendants in a qualified manner, i.e. for life, to bear the arms in a 
lozenge, or impaled with their husbands’ arms (if the husbands have 
arms, as arms can only be brought in by arms), or, if they be heiresses 
or co-heiresses, on an escutcheon of pretence upon their husbands’ 
shield ; and in the last case their descendants inherit such maternal 
arms, but only as a quartering. 

It therefore follows that to be properly entitled to armorial bear- 
ings a person must be descended in the male line from the first 


® Dallaway, p. 89; Herald and Genealogist, vol. i. p. 515. Another early grant to 
one Alan Prorote, dated 1376, is given in the appendix to Lower’s Cwriosities of 
Heraldry ; and Mr, Grazebrook, in his Heraldry of Worcestershire (1873), vol. i. p. 13, 
speaks of the grant by Guyen King of Arms in the year 1334 to one Thomas 
Andrewes and his brethren, and that both arms and crest were canfirmed in 1476. 

*The Howards, Dukes of Norfolk, were created Earl Marshals and Hereditary 
Earl Marshals of England by King Charles the Second in 1672. 
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grantee, or from some person to whom and to whose issue such arms 
may have been limited in the instrument by which they were granted. 
And no person can legally use the coat armour of his maternal an- 
cestor, even though he be the sole representative of such ancestor ; 
but he may quarter such arms with his paternal coat if he is 
armiger. 

When, however, a person can prove a male descent from some 
family or individual to whom arms have been allowed at a visitation 
(of which anon), such person is duly entitled to bear such arms. 

The royal proclamation, before noticed, and the establishment of 
the Heralds’ College being eventually ineffectual to prevent the 
abuses and irregularities which had crept into all matters appertaining 
to descents and arms, it was determined to take vigorous measures 
to reform them. Circuits of the heralds, called Visitations, were 
accordingly instituted, and a commission under the Great Seal of 
England was issued in the twentieth year of Henry the Eighth 
(1528-9) to Thomas Benolte, Clarenceux King of Arms, empowering 
him to visit his province as often as he should deem it necessary, and 
to convene and call before him, or his deputy, at such time and place 
as he should appoint, ‘all persons that do or pretend to bear arms, or 
are styled esquires or gentlemen, and to require them to produce and 
show forth by what authority they do challenge and claim the same.’ 
Power was also given them to enter all houses, castles, and churches, 
and to peruse and survey all arms and other devices of all persons 
within his province authorised to bear any such arms; and he was 
enjoined to enter on record notes of their descents and marriages in a 
register book. The unlawful assumption of arms was treated with 
extreme rigour. Full power was conferred upon the heralds to pull 
down or deface illegal arms, ‘whether in plate, jewels, paper, parch- 
ment, windows, tombs, or monuments,’ and to ‘make infamous by 
proclamation,’ to be made at the Assizes or General Sessions, or 
elsewhere, all offenders. 

In pursuance of such commission, the Provincial Kings of Arms 
issued a warrant directed to the high constable of the hundred, or 
to the mayor or chief officer of the place where he intended to hold his 
visitation, commanding him to warn the several knights, esquires, and 
gentlemen within his jurisdiction to appear before him at the house 
and on the day specified in the warrant, and to bring with them 
their escutcheons and pedigrees, with such evidences and writings as 
might justify the same, in order to their being registered. If the 
parties summoned neglected to appear, such neglect was deemed a 
contempt of the commission, and they were cited before the Earl 
Marshal of England to answer for the same. Such persons as had 
usurped titles or dignities, or had used arms which did not belong to 
them, were obliged under their own hands to disclaim all pretence 
thereto, and for their presumption in having publicly used such title 
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or arms without any right were degraded by proclamation made by 
the common crier in the market town nearest to their usual places of 
abode.® 

If any person summoned on these occasions was not legally en- 
titled to arms the Provincial King granted a coat, if desired, and 
received fees proportioned to the rank of the grantee.® 

It frequently happened, says Berry, that persons who deemed 
themselves esquires or gentlemen were, from removal, unable to have 
their escutcheons or attested pedigrees ready to produce to the 
Provincial King at the time of the Visitation of the particular 
place in which they were then resident ; in which case such persons 
were permitted to enter themselves, and as many generations upwards 
as they could establish, together with such arms as they then used; 
which done, a note was entered of the admittance of their claim 
being respited till proofs should be brought ; and they were enjoined 
to produce at the Visitation next ensuing the necessary vouchers, 
or copies of such of them as were entered in the former Visitation 
of the county from which they removed, authenticated upon oath 
before a Master in Chancery. 

These Visitations were usually held once in every twenty-five 
years or thereabouts ; on which occasions the Provincial Kings of 
Arms (Clarenceux and Norroy) or their deputies were attended 
throughout their circuits by a registrar, a draughtsman, and other 
officers and assistants. The register books kept during these pro- 
gresses contain the pedigrees and arms of the nobility, titled and 
untitled, signed by the heads of the respective families, and are of 
the highest value to the herald and genealogist. The original 
Visitation books are allowed to be good evidence of pedigree in a 
court of law, and the principal hereditary arms of the kingdom are 
borne under their authority.’ 

The heralds’ Visitations continued in full force for upwards of 150 
years,® but when the powers of the Earl Marshal’s Court lapsed, and 
the officers of arms being no longer able to enforce their commands, 
or punish delinquents, they fell into disuse, and these valuable 
sources of information were thereby removed. 

The Court of Chivalry, or Earl Marshal’s Court, before which 
tribunal offenders against heraldic law were summoned to appear, 
lingered on till about the year 1737, when an action was brought 
against Sir John Blunt, of South Sea notoriety, for usurping the arms 
of the distinguished family of Blount of Sodington. 

In the second volume of the Herald and Genealogist there is a 


5 Edmondson, vol. i. p. 160 et seq. 

® Lower, p. 277. 7 See Blackstone’s Commentaries, vol. iii. p. 97. 

8 The last Commission of Visitation (for the City of London) was issued by Sir 
Henry St. George, Clarenceuz King of Arms, in 1686. Some of the pedigrees regis- 
tered under it are dated as late as 1704. 
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learned article on ‘The Laws of Inheritance ag applied to Arms,’ in 
which it is suggested that the Court of Chancery might interfere by 
injunction to restrain wrongful usurpation of arms in the same way 
as it interdicts the invasion of a trade mark, &c.: for that court 
appears to have exercised a sort of superintendence over the Court of 
Chivalry in its latter days. 

In Scotland the Lyon King of Arms still has power to restrain 
armorial usurpations, and has recently exercised it.° And the re- 
monstrance of the Lord Lyon caused a number of fictitious coats to 
be removed, which had appeared in the windows erected in St. 
Mungo’s Cathedral Church at Glasgow. 

In Ireland too, before the Union, some such power was possessed 
by the Ulster King of Arms, for we read that on the 6th of February 
1758, 
it was ordered by the Lords Spiritual and Temporal in the Parliament of Ireland 
assembled, that the King of Arms, attended by his proper officers, do blot out and 
deface all ensigns of honour borne by such persons as have no legal title thereto, 


upon their carriages, plate, and furniture, and to rate returns of these proceedings 
to the Clerk of Parliament.'° 


John Warburton, Somerset Herald in 1749, in his preface to 
London and Middlesex Illustrated, strongly advocates the revival 
of the heralds’ Visitations. 


It is no wonder (he says) that so many at this time are necessitated to apply 
for grants of new arms, as the difficulty in joining themselves to their old family 
stock through the want of visitations often proves more expensive to them. .. . 
I mention this the more particularly (he continues) to show the absolute necessity 
there now is for a revival of visitations of counties by the heralds, as of old, an 
affair indeed worthy of the legislature’s regard, as the rights of inheritance to all 
estates are more or less affected by it. And this want is at present so great in 
many counties that, notwithstanding a person’s right may be ever so good to the 
coat armour of his ancestors, it is not possible to make the same appear to the 
satisfaction of any law or other judicial court by the register books in the Heralds’ 
College. In a few years more, ifsome speedy expedient is not found out to prevent 
it, time will terminate all proofs to family arms and pedigrees, and also bury in 
oblivion the births, marriages, issues, and deaths ‘ of a very large number of distin- 
guished families in the kingdom.’ 


There is much that is true in Warburton’s remarks, but, although 
the Heralds’ College still receives and registers genealogies, com- 
paratively few persons avail themselves of the privilege. Those 
genealogies, however, which are thus registered are thoroughly trust- 
worthy, for it is in all cases necessary to prove every descent before 
the College will enter a pedigree on its books. It is much to be 
regretted that there is not even a compulsory official record on the 
genealogies of titled families. Several baronetcies are very doubtful, 
and as there is no tribunal at which claims to this dignity may be 


® See Blackwood’s Magazine for June 1865. 
© See Annual Register for 1758, p. 82. 
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sifted, a person whose name is identical with that of some one upon 
whom a baronetcy has been conferred may almost dub himself ‘Sir 
Bart.’ with impunity. 

From 1767 until the commencement of the present century there 
existed an official record of the descents of peers. The Garter King 
of Arms was required to attend the House of Lords officially upon the 
admission of every peer, whether by creation or descent, and deliver 
a pedigree of the family of such peer ‘ fairly described on vellum ;’ 
and such pedigree, after having been examined by the Committee 
for Privileges, and verified with the proofs, was filed by the clerk 
and kept (together with the proofs) among the records of the House, 
and an authentic copy thereof registered in the Heralds’ College. 

Lord Thurlow, in an evil hour, procured the rescinding of this 
very useful order, with the intention (it is said) of proposing a new 
one, which was never accomplished. The last entry in these noble 
registers is that of Sir John Mitford, who was created Baron Redesdale 
in 1802.'' There is now no record of the families of peers save in 
the fleeting and unofficial peerages of the day, and the editors of such 
works are apt toadmit pedigrees on the ipse divxit of the contributor, 
without demanding any kind of proof, and some of them are by no 
means trustworthy. ; 

The pedigree of Lord Brougham, for example, will not bear a very 
close examination, and in a book published in 1865, at Edinburgh, 
called Popular Genealogists, orthe Art of Pedigree Making, the author 
declares that the immense majority of the pedigrees in a certain well- 
known publication ‘cannot be characterised as otherwise than utterly 
worthless,’ ‘ and there are not a few minute circumstantial genealogies 
(he says) of soi-disant old and distinguished families, with high- 
sounding titles, which families can be proved by documentary evidence 
never to have had a corporeal existence.’ 

With more special reference to Warburton’s remark touching the 
difficulty of proving a right to a coat of arms, it is to be observed 
that nowadays this difficulty is increased tenfold. Numerous 
families bear arms to which they can show no title save length of 
possession; many are indifferent to such matters; they display the 
arms used by their fathers and grandfathers, and are unable to give 
any further account of them; and whether they were in the first 
instance officially granted, or whether they were assumed without 
authority, they neither know nor care. The authorities, however, 
acknowledge no prescription: length of possession is deemed of no 
account: but male descent from a grantee or from a family whose 
right to bear arms has been recognised at some Visitation is the only 
accepted title to an hereditary shield. It is no wonder, then, that at 
the present day the right of a family to a coat of arms should be so 


"| Grimaldi, Origines Genealogice, p. 259; Sims, Genealogist's Manual, p. 177. 
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difficult to establish, especially when it is considered how recklessly 
armorial bearings have been usurped during the last hundred years. 
And this unlawful assumption is now so much in vogue that many 
persons whom commercial success has elevated into the ranks of gentry 
think it not worth while to sue out their liveries at the Heralds’ Office, 
when forthe small,sum of ‘ three and sixpence in postage stamps’ they 
can have their own proper shields supplied in heraldic colours by 
sending name and county to one of the numerous advertising arms- 
finders. Such a person would seem to believe that a coat of arms 
belongs to a name, and not to a family, and the recipient of this 
‘’scutcheon of pretence’ is in some instances actually ignorant of 
the fact that he is usurping the property of another, and accepts the 
sketch transmitted to him, which in his innocence he may imagine 
to be the result of some elaborate search, as the genuine and undeni- 
able hereditary bearings of his family, and figures it in due course 
upon his plate and equipages. The honest cypher is erased from his 
father’s seal, and an imperial eagle or a royal falcon soars majestically 
in its place. 


Every person (says a late eminent herald) who thus usurps arms invades the 
prerogative and frequently the property of another. It is not only DISHONOURABLE 
but DIsHONEsT, and an indelible mark of a base mind as well as of low extraction. 
At the same time, by this instance of low pride, he | publishes his own dishonour 
and injures his posterity ; and to see men of the first rank in all professions using 
false or fictitious arms is an offence to the public and a disgrace to the nation. 


It is pleasing to turn from the contemplation of these three and 
sixpenny armigers and their armorial ensigns of private adventure 
to the records of the Heralds’ College, for from the registers of that 
establishment we find that a// new families do not have recourse 
to illegitimate sources for their heraldry. During the thirteen years 
from 1850 to 1862, four hundred and thirty grants of arms were 
conceded on voluntary applications ; one hundred and seventy grants 
were made in consequence of royal licences; twenty-six grants were 
made to wives and spinsters ; and during the same period eighteen 
grants of quarterings and three of crests were issued.’ 

Heraldic science and art are very low in England to-day. 
This need not be the case, as good heraldic art is everywhere around 
us, if we will only look at what our medizval forefathers have left us ; 
they made heraldry a fine art, and we make it a dismal mean thing.'* 

In the National Art Library in South Kensington Museum (which 
is open to all) is an ever increasing number of illuminations and 
drawings of printed books and engravings, of the heraldry of 


2 These particulars are dcrivel from the return made by the Heralds’ College to 
the House of Commons at the instance of Mr. Roebuck, 17th of March, 1863. See 
Grazebrook’s Heraldry of Worcestershire, which here, and elsewhere, has been freely 
used in this paper. 

8 Antiquary, February 1892, p. 85. 
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Christendom, which if properly studied, with the exceeding magnifical 
heraldic examples within the Benedictine wmbra Petri of Westminster 
Abbey, and the superb collection of heraldic seals at the Society of 
Antiquaries of London, not to speak of the heraldic MSS. and seals at 
the British Museum and elsewhere, the almost lost art might be 
revived. 

If the lamp of heraldic art and lore burns low at this hour, the 
prodigious skill, fecundity of invention, energy, and thoroughness of 
execution in the old heraldic work, for instance, in Westminster 
Abbey, and on heraldic seals, say from the end of the reign of Edward 
the Third to the end of the reign of Henry the Sixth, must be studied 
before heraldry is again a living art. Modern heraldry is no longer 
a noble science or art, since it is deficient in depth, deficient in true 
dignity and harmony, deficient in those suggestive beauties which 
inspire a dream and awaken sympathy in a beholder ; it lacks, too, 
that vehement reality which throbs in the old work. 

Towards the close of the reign of Edward the Third, and during 
the reign of Richard the Second, to the end of the reign of Henry 
the Sixth, heraldry was at its highest summit of dignity in the respect 
paid to it, and its influence on men’s minds in inciting them to deeds 
of chivalrous heroism. 

To be a herald, and to understand the divers colours of heraldry, 
one must know somewhat of the divers liturgical colours of the 
medieval Church, each typifying some cardinal or theological virtue ; 
if so, each shield of the Ages of Faith becomes a shield of faith, each 
helmet a helmet of salvation, and each motto a ‘ word of God.’ 

Subtle also should be the mind of the heraldic student ; if not, 
allusive heraldry will not be understood. Playful are many of these 
coats. In Argent a canton Sable, the coat of Sutton, he must see 
‘sut on.’ Inthe Dormer coat, Azure bilitee, Or, &c., he must find the 
‘ golden sea,’ D’or mer. In Sable, three pairs of gauntlets clipping 
Argent, the pure faith of the Purefoys of Shalstone; and in the 
allusive crest of the Dymokes of Scrivelsby—two ass’s ears erect— 
no doubt the retainers of the Champion’s family saw the demi moke’s 
(Dymock’s) head, for, as Mr. Baigent says— 


when a knight was armed cap-a-piec, his person was not known to those about 
him. In order, however, that he might be recognised by his followers and friends, 
some device was painted on his shield—and hence the origin of Heraldic charges. 
The same reason led to the adoption of Crests, which being placed on the helmet, 
were at once a mark of recognition and of honour. 


Again, in the coat of Sir Henry Green, Lord Chief Justice of 
England (the friend of Queen Isabella of France, wife of Edward 
the Second) he must understand the colours of France azure and or, 
and that blue and yellow make green. Isabella of France made Sir 
Henry Green, who purchased Buckden (Boughton), and hence as a 
322 
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memory and remembrance the coat of the family of Green of Green’s 
Norton is Azure, three bucks trippant Or. In the cumbersome coat 
of Cardinal Wolsey, Sable on a cross engrailed Argent, a lion passant 
Purpure, between four leopards’ faces, Azure, on a chief Or, a 
Lancaster rose between two Cornish choughs proper, he must see the 
sable shield and cross engrailed of the Uffords, Earls of Suffolk ; in 
the Azure leopards’ faces those on the coat of De la Pole, Earls of 
Suffolk ; in the purple lion, the badge of Pope Leo the Tenth ; * in the 
rose, the Lancastrian sympathies of the builder of Cardinals’ College 
(Christ Church), Oxford; and in the two choughs the reputed or 
assigned arms of St. Thomas of Canterbury, Argent, three choughs 
proper. Thus in the Cardinal’s coat we see his country and its 
history, his religion and his politics, his christian name and his patron 
saint. 

Then the arms of Cardinal Fisher—the martyr Bishop of 
Rochester—Azure a dolphin embowed between three ears of wheat Or 
when seen as fish-e(a)r, makes a good allusive coat, which no doubt 
oftentimes made merry blessed Sir Thomas More and his fellow 
martyr and friend, Cardinal Fisher. 

In conclusion the lines of Dante in his Paradiso (canto xvi.) 
seem to find place : 


O thou our poor nobility of blood, 

If thou dost make the people glory in thee 
Down here where our affection languishes, 
A marvellous thing it ne’er will be to me ; 
For in that region of unwarp’d desire, 

I say in heaven, of thee I make my boast. 


EVERARD GREEN 
(Rouge Dragon). 


Leo the Tenth was never tired of using the words of the Apocalypse, ‘ Leo de 
Tribu Juda,’ 





SHERIDAN 


THE British nation is commonly just, and even more than just, to 
those who have served it in the conduct of public affairs. Its sen- 
tences of condemnation are few, its tributes of honour numerous, its 
errors probably more frequent on the side of favour than on that of 
severity, or of neglect. Still, the measures by which justice are meted 
out are necessarily wanting in precision, and this being so we must 
expect to find, when examination is closely instituted, that merit has 
sometimes fallen short of its due reward. So it was, as I think, in 
the case of Sir James Graham. So, and to a remarkable degree, 
with the unpretending, and now almost forgotten, name of Joseph 
Hume. Stepping a generation -farther back into the past, we en- 
counter in Sheridan another instance of inequality in awards. 

Not only was Sheridan lacking in the prerogative of birth, which 
defect a century ago was no small affair, but he had also the twin 
misfortune of being a painstaking and highly successful dramatist, and 
the almost lifelong manager of Drury Lane Theatre. It is difficult to 
conceive two more absorbing occupations than those of an active par- 
liamentary leader in stirring times, and of the master of a great 
theatre, respectively. The combination of the two during thirty-one 
years of parliamentary life, and a still longer period of theatrical pos- 
session, is among the most remarkable tours de force, so far as my 
knowledge goes, of which any man has ever made himself the victim. 
It was also a grave drawback, if not a misfortune, for Sheridan at his 
date to be an Irishman. 

Mr. Fraser Rae, already well known to political readers as the 
author of a useful volume in which he associated the name of 
Sheridan with those of Fox and of Wilkes, has produced this bio- 
graphy in acknowledgment of the lack of justice under which 
Sheridan has hitherto suffered, and aims at correcting it. 

This is the main purpose of his work, and it is with reference to 
this main purpose that it ought to be judged. The path of a bio- 
grapher may be a flowery path, but it is beset with snares, especially 
as to the distribution of his materials and the maintenance of a due 
proportion in presenting the several aspects of his subject. These, in 
the case of Sheridan, were especially numerous and diversified. He 
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was a dramatist, a wit, and something of a poet. He won his wife by 
duelling, and by a trip which might be called an elopement. In society 
he quickly grew to be a favourite, almost indeed an idol. He came into 
Parliament by means which, if open to exception in point of purity, 
were due to no man’s favour, but thoroughly independent. While a 
representative of the people, he sustained in a marked manner the 
character of a courtier, though the scene of his practice lay at Carlton 
House and not at Windsor. Here have been enumerated parts 
enough to fill the life of an ordinary, nay of something more than an 
ordinary, man. But interwoven with these and towering high above 
them were his claims as an orator, a patriot, and a statesman. It is 
in these respects, and especially in the two last, which are the most 
important of them, that, as Mr. Rae considers, justice has not yet 
been fully done to Sheridan. His main purpose, therefore, is one of 
historical rectification. No aim is of more durable consequence, and 
I cannot but think that in a great measure it has been attained. 

In the prosecution of this aim, he has been effectively aided by 
Lord Dufferin, who has prefixed a preface to his work. Succinct in 
its range, this preface is a production marked by singular grace and 
tact ; nor is the skill less notable with which its author has extenuated 
failings heretofore too often dwelt upon, as if they had constituted the 
substance of the portrait of his ancestor. The failings of Sheridan, 
which have been quite frequently enough ‘dragged from their dread 
abode,’ constitute grave deductions from his character, but did not 
belong to its essence, which was just, generous, and true. He was to 
the last degree sanguine, credulous, impressionable, and sensitive. 
Powerful as were his mental faculties, they were associated with an 
emotional nature of such force as to derange, and sometimes over- 
throw, the balance of conduct ; but, if he be credited as liberally with 
all the good that was in him, as he has been freely debited with the 
effects of his irregular impulses, it may be found that in the sum 
total he stands much above the level of average men. It is, however, 
with the public character of Sheridan that we are here mainly 
concerned. The general result of Mr. Fraser Rae’s work is, that both 
the personal and the political presentation of Sheridan are improved. 
Personally we are introduced to one who is both more considerable 
and more amiable, than the person we had hitherto known under the 
name of Sheridan. In the second place, Mr. Rae amends the cast of 
parts at a juncture so remarkable in the parliamentary records of 
this country, that any one, desirous to supply a young student or a 
foreigner with a characteristic sample of the British House of Commons 
in its actual life and working, might not improbably, and not unwisely, 
be led to recommend for his purpose the study of this period in 
preference to any other. 

The period to which Sheridan thus belongs is, in its earlier years 
perhaps, the most brilliant of which the House of Commons, amidst 
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all the wealth of its annals, has to boast. Grey, Windham, Erskine, 
North, Dundas, and Wilberforce, would of themselves have formed, 
in point of talent, a tolerable equipment for an average Parliament of 
the eighteenth century. But when we add to these the four super- 
lative names of Pitt, Fox, Burke, and Sheridan, the decade, or two 
decades, of years which follow the fall of Lord North from power may 
challenge comparison with any and every other parliamentary period, 
and must be declared winner in the contest. 

It is true indeed that Burke’s efficiency for debate, his command 
of the ready money of political conflict, bore no proportion to that 
power of reflection and philosophical exposition, in which he holds an 
undisputed primacy among all the writers upon politics in our lan- 
guage. It appears that he was sometimes effective; but more fre- 
quently not so or Sheridan never could have sorrowfully remarked 
that future readers of his speeches would learn with astonishment 
that during his life he did not stand by repute in the first order of 
speakers, nor even in the second.' But, after making allowance for 
weakened impression in this behalf, the combination is extraordinary, 
and, as I think we must own, unmatched. 

What then was the place of Sheridan in his political partnership 
with Fox and Burke, at a later period with Fox and Grey? Strange 
as it may sound, yet it would appear that the theatrical manager was 
the great working horse of theteam. It has been customary to think 
of him as a meteor that blazed with an almost intolerable splendour 
in the great oration of the Begums of Oude, and then sank into com- 
parative silence and obscurity. Very different from this is the im- 
pression to be derived from the volumes of Mr. Rae. His career is 
characterised by the most constant attendance which was demanded 
in those days, and down to the Reform Bill of Lord Grey ; by relent- 
less industry, the utmost patience in the scrutiny and adjustment of 
detail, and an attention ever ready alike for the demands of stranger 
and of friend. A single but noteworthy instance throws light upon 
the whole field of our observation. 

The movement for a reform of the representation, which had 
stirred the young blood of the House of Commons, touched a respon- 
sive chord in the quarter where our parliamentary system had sunk 
to its lowest stage ; where depression had become normal, and passed 
into degradation. County elections in Scotland were decided upon 
polls in which the aggregate number of votes did not exceed a score ; 
but in the Scotch burghs there were no elections at all. The town 
councils chose themselves, and also chose the members of Parliament 
apportioned to them by the Union, so that the wine of municipal as 
well as political life was altogether upon the lees. An effort was 
made to obtain some redress from Parliament. Grey, Lambton, 
Wilberforce were invited to undertake the championship of their 
wishes, and declined. When a deputation waited upon Fox, he 

' Life of Sheridan, ii. 237. 
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pleaded his ignorance of the constitutional law of Scotland! and ad- 
vised them at the same time to apply to the over-driven manager of 
Drury Lane. Sheridan undertook the case; and, in the years from 
1787 to 1792, brought it twelve times before the House of Commons. 
His modest demand, for a reform merely municipal, was ruthlessly 
rejected. 

The man, who was thus chosen to hew the wood and draw the 
water for his party, was also the chosen instrument for its most deli- 
cate operations. He it was who found brains for the Prince of Wales 
by supplying him, in the difficulties entailed on him through his 
marriage and his debts, with the letters which he had to write, and 
which required the utmost care and skill united with promptitude. Of 
his patriotism Sheridan gave splendid proof when he energetically 
sustained, and even committed himself by advising, the Ministry at 
the critical period of the mutiny at Portsmouth and the Nore. When 
a most formidable difficulty arose, in consequence of the falsehood 
which the Prince of Wales desired Fox to utter in Parliament respect- 
ing his marriage to Mrs. Fitzherbert, it was to Sheridan that recourse 
was had to discover an expedient to meet the case, by using language 
which would soothe the feelings of that injured woman without any fatal 
prejudice to the position of others. He shared, as it seems, the errors 
of his party, in regard to the coalition, the commercial treaty with 
France, and the Regency ; but, if he was a partner in these errors, 
there is no reason to suppose he was their author. He does not come 
down to us like Fox, as having taught that France was our natural 
enemy, or that the Prince of Wales had an absolute right to the 
Regency upon the incapacity of George the Third. 

The grand occasion, on which Sheridan is found in occupation of a 
separate political position, is that of the Irish Union. Mr. Fox, com- 
pletely united with Sheridan in condemning the enactment of such 
a Union in defiance of the sense of the Irish people, found in 
secession from the House of Commons a convenient cover for his in- 
dolence, and thereby of course diminished, both in numbers and in 
credit, the small residue of those who stood to their guns. At their 
head was that true, and brave, and also wise politician, whose posi- 
tion on the page of the final historical record we are now considering. 
He resolutely fought the battle through, supported by minorities, 
which were, numerically, little better than ridiculous. But the in- 
significance of his resistance as measured by a merely external criterion 
is the true measure of its moral grandeur. His work would have been 
an easy one in comparison, had he been sustained by such volleys of 
cheering as sounded forth from the crowded benches of the ministerial 
side. The truest test of a statesman’s worth is to be sought and found 
in the conduct he pursues under the pressure of adversity, and no 
statesman can better stand the application of that test than Sheridan 
on the occasion of the Irish Union. 
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It must be admitted that the case of Sheridan, as we now have it 
before us, appears to give some additional pungency to the question 
how it was that he did not rise higher upon the ladder of official 
preferment. I remember conversing, forty or more years ago, with 
Lord Lansdowne (the Lord Henry Petty of All the Talents) on the 
subject of the traditional imputation on the Whigs, that they would 
allow no one to enter the cabinet unless qualified by some nobility 
of origin. I observed that the name of Burke was the mainstay 
of this imputation. Lord Lansdowne replied that Burke was an 
impossible colleague in a cabinet, by reason of his fractious and 
ungovernable temper. But there was no mention of the case of 
Sheridan ; who presented, together with Fox and Lord North, an 
example of gentleness and equability never surpassed in that best of 
all schools for temper, the House of Commons. I am at a loss to 
conceive what, had the case of Sheridan been put to him, would 
have been Lord Lansdowne’s answer. He was a most fair-minded 
and appreciative man. Why then was Sheridan, who stood so Ligh 
in all the great public qualities of a politician, always relegated to a 
secondary position? Gambling ought not to have disqualified him 
more than Fox. But, much to his credit, he never gambled, and he 
condemned the abominable practice. With respect to wine, it may 
be said that there was nothing in his habits down to the latest of 
his opportunities of taking office (in 1806) which could constitute so 
much as a pretext for it. The cause could not lie in his debts: his 
trespasses upon others were trifling, in comparison with the liabili- 
ties of other foremost men. In the early days, the presence of a 
Burke excluded might have been a bar to the inclusion of Sheridan 
in the cabinet ; but Burke was dead and gone long before the latest 
and best of these occasions. He felt it acutely; a worse man would 
have felt it vengefully. It is no wonder that, when accepting the 
office of Treasurer to the Navy, he should have written to Fox and 
said that he accepted it without the smallest sense of obligation to 
anybody. It is possible that his immersion in the affairs of the 
theatre may have been deemed an objection. But, if this was so, 
ought he not to have had an opportunity given him of removing the 
impediment, by finding, if he could find them, means for releasing 
himself from that connection? There is no parallel case in our 
political history ; and, happily, it may now be assumed with confi- 
dence that there never will be. 

It is impossible to close this rapid and slight sketch without one 
word at least on Mrs. Sheridan. One of the strong titles of Sheridan 
to the favour of posterity is to be found in the warm attachment of 
his family and his descendants to his memory. The strongest of them 
all lies in the fact that he could attract, and could retain through her 
too short life, the devoted affections of this admirable woman, whose 
beauty and accomplishments, remarkable as they were, were the least 
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of her titles to praise. Mrs. Sheridan was certainly not strait-laced : 
not only did she lose at cards fifteen and twenty-one guineas on two 
successive nights, but she played cards, after the fashion of her day, 
on Sunday evenings. I am very far from placing such exploits 
among her claims on our love. But I frankly own to finding it 
impossible to read the accounts of her without profoundly coveting, 
across the gulf of all these years, to have seen and known her. Let 
her be judged by the incomparable verses ' (presented to us in these 
volumes) in which she opened the floodgates of her bleeding heart 
at a moment when she feared that she had been robbed, for the 
moment, of Sheridan’s affections by the charms of another. Those 
verses of loving pardon proceed from a soul advanced to some of the 
highest Gospel attainments. She passed into her rest when still 
under forty; peacefully absorbed, for days before her departure, in 
the contemplation of the coming world. 
W. E. GLADSTONE. 


1 Vol. ii. pp. 13840. 
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